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INTRODUCTION 


The boycott—a mode of passive resistance to which the 
people of China have immemorially had recourse as a means 
of opposing action which they considered unjust on the part of 
their own authorities—has in various instances of recent years 
been employed by them against the trade of one or another 
foreign nation as a weapon by which to enforce from its 
government redress for what they deemed to be grievances. 

As thus applied internationally, these Chinese boycotts have 
at least given at the time the appearance of great effective- 
ness, and have been dreaded accordingly by the foreign trad- 
ing interests in China, and by their Governments. Yet doubts 
have arisen as to the actual economic effectiveness of this 
method. As recently as 1926, for example, during the course 
of the boycott against British trade, so experienced an admin- 
istrator as the late Sir Francis Aglen, then Inspector-General 
of Chinese Maritime Customs, privately avowed a question 
in his own mind whether a boycott against the trade of any 
nation does accomplish, in the long run, any considerable 
diminution of that nation’s trade. While conceding the very 
marked immediate reduction in the volume of trade done 
(particularly by the larger and more prominent firms), and 
its diversion from normal channels of distribution, he was 
nevertheless disposed to query whether these effects were not 
minimized by the transfer of a considerable portion of the 
trade to smaller and less conspicuous firms, by the re-marking 
and re-packing of goods in near-by territories, and by smug- 
gling into the interior past the usual large distribution centres 
where the boycott was most active; and whether, in any case, 
such boycotting was not normally followed by a reaction 
tending very largely to make up the loss of trade. 

The question whether such boycotts are indeed an effective 
weapon of retaliation, or merely a theatrical sword, is ¢ 
interest not only as regards the particular problems of Chinz 
relationships with other states, but also as it might serve 
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throw light upon other aspects of the general question of 
international] €conomic sanctions. . 

The results of Professor Remer’s investigations disclose 
that, while there may well have been warrant for doubt as to 
the economic effectiveness of the earlier Chinese boycotts 
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PREFACE 


The circumstances surrounding the undertaking of this 
study of Chinese boycotts are stated in Mr. MacMurray’s 
introduction and in the pages which follow. It is important 
to add, however, that the work was carried on by the use of 
whatever materials were available in the United States, sup- 
plemented by such additional information as could be secured 
without delay in China and Japan. Our chief reliance has, 
of course, been upon trade reports and statistics and our 
important conclusions, therefore, rest upon sources which 
could not have been different if the work had been carried 


on in the Far East. 

It is true, however, that a more adequate estimate of losses 
and a better account of methods might have been offered if 
we had been able to carry on our investigations in China and 
Japan. There is little doubt that other studies will follow 
ours, for the boycott is important enough to deserve con- 
tinued study. We recognize that we have made but a small 
contribution though we feel that we ought to insist that this 
contribution is in a field of significant importance. We 
believe that boycotting on an international scale will be more 
frequently studied in the near future because we believe that 
it will be more frequently used. 

Among those whom we wish to thank are Chinese and 
Japanese friends, and the officials of the government of the 
United States and of the Chinese, Japanese and British 
governments, as well as those of a number of European 
governments. We owe thanks to the members of the staff of 
various libraries, among them the Library of the University 
of Michigan, the Library of Congress, the New York Public 
Library, and the Library of the Department of Commerce in 
Washington. We desire to thank the staff of the Research 
Department of the Bank of China in Shanghai, and the staff 


of the Walter Hines Page School of International Relations 
F 


in Baltimore. 
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We owe special thanks for assistance to the following 
Persons: Mr. Julean Arnold, Mr. David Maynard, Mr. Philip 
Sullivan, Miss Louise Boynton, Mr. Shunji ujii, Mr. Frank 


and to Mrs. Remer for assistance in the Preparation of our 
account of the boycott of 1931 at Geneva. 
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A. Schuler, Mr. Carl Neprud, Mr. K. S. Inui, Mrs. Sarah B 


Sailor, Miss Margaret E. Cleeve, and a number of Chinese 
and Japanese students at the University of Michigan. We ate 
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INTRODUCTION 


The boycott—a mode of passive resistance to which the 
people of China have immemorially had recourse as a means 
of opposing action which they considered unjust on the part of 
their own authorities—has in various instances of recent years 
been employed by them against the trade of one or another 
foreign nation as a weapon by which to enforce from its 

government redress for what they deemed to be grievances. 
As thus applied internationally, these Chinese boycotts have 
at least given at the time the appearance of great effective- 
ness, and have been dreaded accordingly by the foreign trad- 
ing interests in China, and by their Governments. Yet doubts 
have arisen as to the actual economic effectiveness of this 
method. As recently as 1926, for example, during the course 
of the boycott against British trade, so experienced an admin- 
istrator as the late Sir Francis Aglen, then Inspector-General 
of Chinese Maritime Customs, privately avowed a question 

in his own mind whether a boycott against the trade of any 

nation does accomplish, in the long run, any considerable 

diminution of that nation’s trade. While conceding the very 
marked immediate reduction in the volume of trade done 

(particularly by the larger and more prominent firms), and 

its diversion from normal channels of distribution, he was 

nevertheless disposed to query whether these effects were not 
minimized by the transfer of a considerable portion of the 
trade to smaller and less conspicuous firms, by the re-marking 
and re-packing of goods in near-by territories, and by smug- 
gling into the interior past the usual large distribution centres 

where the boycott was most active; and whether, in any case, 
such boycotting was not normally followed by a reaction 
tending very largely to make up the loss of trade. 

The question whether such boycotts are indeed an effective 
weapon of retaliation, or merely a theatrical sword, is of 
interest not only as regards the particular problems of China’s 
telationships with other states, but also as it might serve to 
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throw light upon other aspects of the general question of 
international economic sanctions. 

The results of Professor Remer’s investigations disclose 
that, while there may well have been warrant for doubt as to 
the economic effectiveness of the earlier Chinese boycotts, 
they have been towing in such effectiveness until, in the 


such boycotts out of the twilight zone of speculation into the 
light of determinable fact. 
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nee } HAPTER 
XVI. CERTAIN CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING Ct! C : 
NESE BOYCOTTS AND BOYCOTTS IN 
GENERAL. sk et THE INTERNATIONAL BOYCOTT 
CHART 1: Monthly Exports from Japan to the Vasu In its essentials the Chinese boycott is easily understood. | 
Parts of China, 1907-1932 facing 2 Take, as a concrete example, the boycott of 1931 against | 
Japan. This boycott followed the killing of Chinese and the 
APPENDIX I, Monthly Figures of Japanese Exports i F destruction of Chinese property in Korea in July, it became } 
Various Parts of China 5s ' * really vigorous when Japanese troops advanced into Man- 
bad Wt churia in September, and reached a higher degree of inten- 
APPENDIX Il. Chinese Imports by wae # sity as a sasulé of the fighting in and Pee Shanghai during 
APPENDIX III. Japanese Exports by Countries 2 the early months of 1932. The Chinese said, in effect, we 
XIV. Monthly Imports into China from Japa + * will not buy Japanese goods until the Japanese do what we 
APPENDIX 1Y. ast Japan” ig want them to do, or better, until they stop doing certain 
APPENDIX V. “Plan of Action against Jap 7, things which we do not want them to do. In this simple 
Pe et ee statement the nature of the boycott is revealed more clearly 
NOTES - ° oh Se 8e than it would be in any attempted definition. When the 
BIBLIOGRAPHY + * * course of events fits this pattern the name may be applied, 
and a series of such occurrences forms the list of Chinese boy- 


cotts which are to be examined. 
Others, besides the Chinese, have attempted to use the boy- 


cott on an international scale. The people of certain Ameri- 
can colonies of Great Britain entered into agreements not to 
buy British goods in 1765 and in 1769. The Turks under- 
took a boycott against Austria in 1908 and, upon other occa- 
sions, against the Greeks and Italians. Indian boycotts against 
the British go back to 1905 and the boycott of 1930 was 
unusually widespread. The laborers of a number of Euro- 
pean countries inaugurated a boycott of Spain in 1909 and 
of Hungary in 1920. 

There are features common to these and to the Chinese 
efforts which enable us to make clearer the nature of the 
international boycott. Such boycotts involve concerted action, 
the effect of which is to reach across an international boun- 
dary line. This action is in the economic field and always 
involves a refusal to buy the goods of the boycotted country. 
Boycotting may go beyond the economic field but action in 
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this field is essential. In addition it is to be pointed out ti 

the boycott is always a means to an end and never af en 
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INTERNATIONAL BOYCOTT 
This 


of Chinese boycotting are given a subordinate place. 
is particularly true of the legal problems to which others 
have given greater attention. The boycott has been called a 
weapon and it is to be judged as a weapon. The analogy 
may be pushed further, for the wider problems of Chinese 
boycotting are similar to the problems of disarmament. There 
is the difficulty of distinguishing between defensive and 
offensive use, and there is also the whole interrelated series 
of questions which are suggested by the word “ security.” 

Boycotting has a long history in China but it has a new 
interest for the world. The chief reason for this is the impor- 
tant place which the boycott has been given by the Chinese 
in an international quarrel of major importance. The Sinio- 
Japanese dispute has served to fix the attention of everyone 
upon Chinese boycotting. 

An additional reason, and one which is probably of equal 
importance, is the place which the boycott holds in inter- 
national arrangements for the preservation of peace. No 
doubt the plan to boycott the “ aggressor’ nation goes back 
far into history. The important fact today 1s that it plays a 
part in the program for preventing war in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations.’ It must, however, be recognized 
that there are important differences between what may be 
called a League boycott and a Chinese boycott. But it is not 
to be forgotten, in dealing with the Chinese boycott, that the 
renunciation of war, whether it be hope or fact, creates a 
new interest in any method of coercion other than military 
force which may be used in an international dispute. 


THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN A LEAGUE BoycoTT 
AND A CHINESE BOYCOTT 

The sixteenth article of the Covenant of the League of 

Nations contains the provisions that, if any member of the 

League resorts to war in disregard of the Covenant it shall 

be deemed to have committed an act of war against all other members 

of the League, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to 


the severance of all trade and financial relations, the prohibition of 
all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the 
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covenant-breaking state, and the prevention of all financi, 
mercial, or personal intercourse between the nationals of the cost 
breaking state and the nationals of any other state, whether aie 


of the League or not. 
This is immediately followed by a section which mis 
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vember.” The very fact that such proposals have been made 
is evidence that the boycott is not the Chinese state in action. 

A third difference is to be found in the fact that a League 
boycott is to take place only after a series of steps have been 
taken to bring about the peaceful settlement of a dispute. 
The boycotted nation has presented its side of the case in the 
way which it has agreed to use, and the very boycott to which 
it is to be subjected, under the League Covenant, is a part 
of a process to which the boycotted nation has agreed in 
advance by its membership in the League. The Chinese boy- 
cott, on the other hand, is determined upon without consul- 
tation and forms no part of a process to which the boycotted 
nation has agreed. In fact, it has been claimed by boycotted 
nations that such boycotts are contrary to commercial and 
other treaties between China and the boycotted state. The 
unilateral character of the Chinese boycott sets it off from a 


League boycott. 

A fourth difference lies in the relation of the boycott in 
each case to the use of other means of carrying on a dispute. 
The League boycott is plainly one step in a contemplated 
series, the purpose of which is to enforce the covenant of the 
League. The use of military, naval, and air force has its 
place in this series. If the boycott fails, other means are at 
hand. The Chinese boycott is not one step in a planned series. 
It seems to be thought of by the Chinese as a measure by 
itself. Its purpose, aside from the emphatic expression of 
public opinion, seems to be coercion, but in the earlier boy- 
cotts there was no mention of the possible use of military 
force. In more recent boycotts there has been a demand for 
military action against Japan. The truth seems to be that the 
boycott is now accepted by many Chinese as a substitute for 
military measures which they cannot effectively take or as a 
supplement to such military measures as may be taken. Over 
the whole series of Chinese boycotts since 1905, however, it 
is generally true to say that the boycott has not been consid- 
ered in relation to military measures at all. A boycott, as the 
Chinese have viewed it, is a boycott, and it is to be so 


judged. 
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6 A STUDY OF CHINESE BOYCOTTS 

The importance of these differences seems to make it 
unlikely that a study of Chinese boycotts will enable much 
progress to be made in the criticism and understanding of 
the League Covenant. While this is true, it is, nevertheless, 
equally true, as has been pointed out, that the Covenant gives 
a new significance and importance to every form of attempted 


coercion by non-violent methods. 


THE BOYCOTT IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


If one were to look for a general category under which to 
put the contemplated League boycott, the Chinese boycott, 
and all other cases of boycotting on an international scale 
which have come to our attention, one might find it in such 
a phrase as non-violent coercion. This seems a better term 
than peaceful pressure. The severance of economic and 
financial relations, if it were applied by many nations against 
one, may well produce such drastic results that no term short 
of coercion seems adequate. The boycott as a form of non- 
violent coercion, as a weapon in the hands of peoples, states, 
or an association of states cannot be judged from the Chinese 
cases for reasons which have been set forth above. But cef- 
tain observations may be made touching the place of such 
non-violent coercion in international relations. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that the boycott is 
not a form of war. That it is a form of war has been asserted 
but the assertion will hardly bear examination. War means 
violent coercion, the use of military force, and it seems that 
the question of fact as to whether military force (including 
in the term naval and air force) is or is not used may be 
easily answered. 

A possible relation between war and a League boycott 
may be made out, but it is not what is in the minds of those 
who regard boycotting as a form of war. There is little 
doubt, as Sir Anton Bertram has pointed out, that the League 
boycott was regarded by the authors of the Covenant as the 
application of the legal effect of a state of war to relations 
with the covenant-breaking state. Further study of Article 
XVI at Geneva and the history of the League’s efforts to 
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covenant-breaking state, and the prevention of all finn 
mercial, or personal intercourse between the nationals of the@ 
breaking state and the nationals of any other state, whethers0a 
of the League or not. 
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The importance of these differences seems to make it 
unlikely that a study of Chinese boycotts will enable much 
progress to be made in the criticism and understanding of 
the League Covenant. While this is true, it is, nevertheless, 
equally true, as has been pointed out, that the Covenant gives 
a new significance and importance to every form of attempted 
coercion by non-violent methods. 


THE BOYCOTT IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


If one were to look for a general category under which to 
put the contemplated League boycott, the Chinese boycott, 
and all other cases of boycotting on an international scale 
which have come to our attention, one might find it in such 
a phrase as non-violent coercion. This seems a better term 
than peaceful pressure. The severance of economic and 
financial relations, if it were applied by many nations against 
one, may well produce such drastic results that no term short 
of coercion seems adequate. The boycott as a form of non- 
violent coercion, as a weapon in the hands of peoples, states, 
or an association of states cannot be judged from the Chinese 
cases for reasons which have been set forth above. But cet- 
tain observations may be made touching the place of such 
non-violent coercion in international relations. 

It seems hardly necessary to point out that the boycott is 
not a form of war. That it is a form of war has been asserted 
but the assertion will hardly bear examination. War means 
violent coercion, the use of military force, and it seems that 
the question of fact as to whether military force (including 
in the term naval and air force) is or is not used may be 


easily answered. 
A possible relation between war and a League boycott 
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settle international disputes have united to bring about a 
new interpretation. The League boycott is generally thought 
of today, not as as instrument of war, but as a means of 
exerting peaceful pressure. The boycott thus conceived has 
been said to be “the great discovery and the most precious 
possession of the League.” ° 
An American “committee on economic sanctions” has 

recently given some study to the problem of the use of non- 
violent coercion to support and supplement the Pact of 
Paris. This committee has proposed international consulta- 
tion ‘“ with a view to determine upon measures of non-inter- 
course’ with a state that fails to live up to its agreements. 

These measures, in the opinion of the committee, should 

include a cessation of shipment of arms or munitions and 

“such further economic sanctions and concerted measures 

short of the use of force~as may be determined.” * Whether 
or not Article XVI of the League Covenant was conceived as 
war without military action, recent tendencies reinforce the 
statement that even Article XVI is likely to be interpreted as 
providing for the use of ‘‘ peaceful pressure.” 

If the boycott is not a form of war, as is here maintained, 
it may be said to be bounded on the one side by war and on 
the other by import prohibitions, tariffs, and trade restric- 
tions. Such trade restrictions are not in themselves a form of 
boycotting. It would hardly be maintained that a protective 
tariff, even a tariff of extraordinary height, is a boycott, 
though cases can be found in which a tariff has been used as 
a selective boycott without formal discrimination against a 
particular nation. In India the boycott has, at times, been 
directed against all foreign goods for the purpose of foster- 
ing the development of home industry. In China this aspect 
of the boycott has not been unimportant in recent years. It 
will be seen from these cases that the distinction between 
the international boycott and the most drastic forms of 
economic protectionism is not in all cases easily drawn. It 
seems best, however, to reserve the term boycott for non- 
violent coercion in the economic field used as a weapon in 
an international dispute. It is neither war nor economic pro- 
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tectionism, but the relation of boycotting to war and 
economic nationalism needs to be borne in mind at all tin 
The relation between the boycott and war has been e 
phasized by those who take an extreme pacifist ot ar 
pacifist position. The extreme pacifist is likely to hold th 
there is no distinction between violent and non-violent cot 
cion. It is coercion which is morally to be condemned at 
the boycott is represented to be, if not a form of war, § 
similar to war that it falls under the same condemnatior 
‘The anti-pacifist on the other hand, holding that coercion | 
necessary and finding, in his turn, little difference betwee 
one sort of coercion and another, regards the distinctior 
between war and the boycott as evidence of either weaknes: 
or hypocrisy or both. Either extremist brings confusion into 
the discussion. If the distinction between violent and non- 
violent coercion is valid then it does not follow that a recog: 
nized need for coercion in international relations must lead 
to war. The conclusion seems more reasonable that every 
form of non-violent coercion deserves careful study. A world 
which has renounced war may be obliged to give such study 
to the experience of Eastern peoples with the boycott. 

The boycott, or something like the boycott, has frequently 
been resorted to by groups within Eastern countries who feel 
themselves to be in a position of weakness or who do not 
have access to the political machinery of the state. It is the 
method of those who consider themselves otherwise helpless. 
The passive resistance which it involves has been character- 
istic of Eastern peoples, or, to put it better, passive resistance 
has been more clearly characteristic of Eastern peoples than 
of the peoples of the West. Whatever be the explanation, 
whether it lies in the recognition of some degree of helpless 
ness or in religion and philosophic outlook, Eastern peoples 
seem to have greater experience with passive resistance than 
Western peoples and a greater skill in its use. By this path 
we are led back to the study of the Chinese boycott. 

The Chinese boycott is of interest in itself. At present it 
arouses attention since it is now being used in a major inter- 
national dispute. It offers the possibility of studying non- 
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violent coercion in the economic field. It provides informa- 
tion as to the relation between the boycott and war. It is 
not to be supposed that it offers evidence directly bearing 
on such proposals as the League boycott or economic sanc- 
tions under the Pact of Paris. But, in a world which has 
renounced war, it may be worth while to examine the efforts 
of the Chinese in the field of non-violent coercion. 
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covenant-breaking state, and the prevention of all financial, « 
mercial, or personal intercourse between the nationals of the covena 
breaking state and the nationals of any other state, whether a mem! 


of the League or not. 
This is immediately followed by a section which makes 
a duty of the Council of the League to recommend “ wh: 
effective military, naval, or air force the members of th 
League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to b 
used to protect the covenants of the League.” 

An examination of these provisions brings out the differ 
ences between a Chinese boycott and a League boycott. In 
the first place, the League boycott contemplates many states 
boycotting a single state or a very small number of states. 
The Chinese boycott, on the other hand, has usually been one 
people boycotting another. The boycotting people have not 
always been within China, for we find that the Chinese ovet- 
seas, in Siam for example, have at times added to the effec- 
tiveness of a boycott. 

In the second place the League boycott contemplates for- 
mal action on the part of the governments of the members of 
the League and, so, the use of the legal machinery of the boy- 
cotting states in the enforcement of such a boycott. A League 
boycott may, therefore, be called the application of economic 
sanctions and the very use of the term boycott may be called 
into question. The term seems appropriate, however, in 4 
case in which a number of states join to cut off trade and 
financial relations with another state. The Chinese boycott, 
however we may solve the knotty problem of the relation 
between the government and the boycott, is not the formal 
act of the Chinese state. The boycott is not declared by any 
officer of the government. It does not operate to prevent 
ships from clearing with cargoes for the boycotted state. 
Goods from the boycotted state are not, by the existence of 
the boycott, prevented from being landed or refused passage 
through the customhouses of China. During the autumn 
of 1932 newspapers catried accounts of Chinese proposals to 
make the boycott “legal.” The possibility of such a step wa5 
suggested in the discussion of the boycott at Geneva in No- 
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vember.’ The very fact that such proposals have been made 
is evidence that the boycott is not the Chinese state in action. 

A third difference is to be found in the fact that a League 
boycott is to take place only after a series of steps have been 
taken to bring about the peaceful settlement of a dispute. 
The boycotted nation has presented its side of the case in the 
way which it has agreed to use, and the very boycott to which 
it is to be subjected, under the League Covenant, is a part 
of a process to which the boycotted nation has agreed in 
advance by its membership in the League. The Chinese boy- 
cott, on the other hand, is determined upon without consul- 
tation and forms no part of a process to which the boycotted 
nation has agreed. In fact, it has been claimed by boycotted 
nations that such boycotts are contrary to commercial and 
other treaties between China and the boycotted state. The 
unilateral character of the Chinese boycott sets it off from a 


League boycott. 

A fourth difference lies in the relation of the boycott in 
each case to the use of other means of carrying on a dispute. 
The League boycott is plainly one step in a contemplated 
series, the purpose of which is to enforce the covenant of the 
League. The use of military, naval, and air force has its 
place in this series. If the boycott fails, other means are at 
hand. The Chinese boycott is not one step in a planned series. 
It seems to be thought of by the Chinese as a measure by 
itself. Its purpose, aside from the emphatic expression of 
public opinion, seems to be coercion, but in the earlier boy- 
cotts there was no mention of the possible use of military 
force. In more recent boycotts there has been a demand for 
military action against Japan. The truth seems to be that the 
boycott is now accepted by many Chinese as a substitute for 
military measures which they cannot effectively take or as a 
supplement to such military measures as may be taken. Over 
the whole series of Chinese boycotts since 1905, however, it 
is generally true to say that the boycott has not been consid- 
ered in relation to military measures at all. A boycott, as the 
Chinese have viewed it, is a boycott, and it is to be so 


judged. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BOYCOTT IN CHINA 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 


The Chinese boycott may be said to rest upon two pillars, 
the first being the passive resistance which the Chinese have 
long practiced as a means of dealing with their officials and 
their government and the second the power which such 
groups as the guild and family have long had, to discipline 
those who offend against group loyalty. It will not be pos- 
sible to give any extensive account of either passive resist- 
ance or group control, but to give them no attention is tO 
leave the boycott without its historical setting and in China 
the historical is always highly important. 

The political organization of traditional China has been 
described by many writers. The government of the country 
under the monarchy was that of an emperor and his officials 
who held sway over the families, villages, and guilds of the 
Chinese people. The rule of the Emperor—the distant and 
awe-inspiring Son of Heaven—was in theory absolute except 
for the limitations that lay in accepted ethical principles 
based, in general, upon Confucian doctrines. These ethical 
principles were strengthened and fortified by the idea, firmly 
fixed in the minds of the common people, that famine, flood, 
drought, and disaster were to be explained as due to the 
failure of the Emperor to embody the virtue required for the 
successful government of the Empire or of the officials in 
their turn to measure up to the required standard of personal 


morality. 

At the hands of the political philosophers this limitation 
upon the autocracy of the government took the form of 4 
legal fiction, the withdrawal of the Mandate of Heaven. 
It was held that the failure of the Emperor was evidence 
that the Mandate of Heaven had been withdrawn. This was, 
in effect, a philosophical justification of the right to rebel. 
It was, no doubt, safer to use this doctrine as an explanation 
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of the fail of dynasties in the past than to use it as the basis 
of rebellion in the present. But the concept of the with- 


drawal of the Mandate of Heaven did bring a justification 


[ER I 
of rebellion into Chinese political theory. 

IN CHINA At the hands of the peasants in their villages and the mer- 
pine chants in the guilds and of the ordinary people generally 
; _ this limitation upon the conduct of Emperor and officials 
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persistent abuse, its judgments are quick and final.” Agat 
we are told that “drastic measures have frequently to b 
resorted to for the popular will to find its expression in th 
government.” * 

Such statements put so great an emphasis upon Western 
political terminology as to create a false picture. The popu- 
lar will was ordinarily hardly visible at all, if we may trust 
the observation of L. K. Tao, who finds the district magis- 
trate of traditional China given over to routine, unrespon- 
sive to the needs of his community, and moved largely by 
“personal aspiration for promotion and personal fears of 
disgrace.” * But whether passive resistance is to be regarded 
as a ‘ democratic” institution or as a means of desperate de- 
fense against intolerable indifference, tyranny, or exploitation, 
the important fact, for our purpose, is to recognize its exist- 


ence, its power, and its importance. 
Passive resistance is related to the Chinese doctrine of 


“ responsibility” which has been frequently commented 
upon by Western students of Chinese government and his- 
tory. This doctrine is dealt with below. Our present interest 
is better served by turning to the Chinese guild and observ- 
ing how it has played its rdle of passive resistence in the 
drama of Chinese government. 

Burgess, in discussing the origin of the guild, gives an im- 
portant place to the idea that “the guild may have arisen 
primarily as a means of protection from official exploita- 
tion.” * Among his comments on the functions of the guild 


we find the following: 


Our records show friction between the local government and the 
. . The reorganization of several of the 


guild in many cases. . 
guilds in Peking was clearly the result of a conviction on the patt 
of the members that they must unite in order to resist unjust 


taxation.® 

Morse points out that the guilds have developed “‘as self- 

governing bits of democracy ” and he gives numerous exam- 
les of their resistance against what they regard as unjust 


action by the officials.” 
The methods which the guilds of China have used in their 
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resistance have usually been the simple strike and the more 
general strike, which may be described as the complete ces- 
sation of business. The simple strike may be illustrated by 
the case of the Wenchow carpenters who refused to agree 
to an increase in services to the local magistrates.’ The com- 
plete cessation of business may be illustrated by a dispute 
between certain merchants in Swatow and the customs 
authorities which took place in 1881. ‘‘ The guild,” we are 
told, “ supported them and the import and export trade of 
the port came to a sudden standstill.” ° This situation “ per- 
sisted for fifteen days, during which time the external trade 
of the port absolutely ceased.” 

Trouble in Hankow in 1883 between the Chinese sellers 
and the foreign buyers of tea provides a further illustration. 


The foreigners refused to accept the guild’s suggestion for a settle- 
The guild accepted the 


ment and combined to stop buying tea. 
challenge and gave orders to stop selling. In the issue thus joined, 


the bilateral boycott, the ever-united Chinese had the advantage over 
the ever-disunited Europeans and carried off the victory.1° 


A case which is well known shows the guild action on a 
larger scale and in a dispute with foreign political authorities 
in China. This is the case of the relations between the 
Ningpo Guild of Shanghai and the authorities of the French 
Concession in that city in 1874 and in 1898." The occasion 
of the difficulty was in both cases the decision of the authori- 
ties of the French Concession at Shanghai to build a road, 
or roads, through the cemetery of the Ningpo Guild. Other 
proposed municipal regulations were not questioned but the 
Ningpo Guild refused to consider the proposed disturbance 
of the graves of their fellow-townsmen. The Ningpo Guild 
made representations to the French municipal authorities in 
January, 1874. The objections of the guild were based upon 
the fact that the care of the dead—those whose bodies are 
held for ultimate shipment to their homes and those whose 
bodies cannot be so transported because of the poverty of the 
family—is one of the most important duties of the “ pro- 
vincial club.” The French municipality insisted upon carry- 
ing out its plan of road building. The natives of Ningpo 


~~ 
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at Shanghai assembled to maintain their opposition. Th 
result was a riot which lasted for two days in May, 1874 
Eight Chinese were killed and many persons, both Chines 
and foreign, were injured. “ Peace,” we are told, “ wa 
restored . . . upon the French Consul-general entering inte 
a formal agreement to respect the recognized rights of the 
Club and an undertaking that its cemetery should not be 
disturbed.” *? In 1898 the matter of taking over this cemetery 
was brought up once more. The French authorities took 
strong measures of precaution but the scenes of 1874 were 


repeated. 
While the riot was at its height the club decreed the ‘ cessation of 
business’ by all men of Ningpo—bankers, merchants, artisans, sef- 
vants, stevedores, wheel-barrow men, etc., etc.; the decree was gen- 
erally obeyed and the trade of the wealthy port of Shanghai was 
held up for several days.1® 

These cases show the nature of guild resistance, however 
difficult it may be to find names in the English language to 
fit the situation. What has been called the simple strike, may 
become a general strike or a complete cessation of business 
and such a cessation of business has but to spread among the 
whole community and to be directed against the goods and 
persons of a particular foreign country to be a local boycott. 
Let the movement become general and we have the boycott 


in the sense in which the term is here used. 
Behind the international boycott of the present century 


lie the methods of passive resistance which have long been 


known and practiced in China, and the methods of guild 
resistance of which examples have been given above. These 
factors help to explain much in the Chinese point of view. 
The Chinese feel that a widespread popular movement must 
have some basis of reasonableness. It is, as they see it, fairly 
good evidence in itself of official oppression and injustice, 
of failure on the part of those in power to act in accordance 
with accepted ethical principles. Ruthless suppression of 
passive resistance is usually counted as further evidence. 
Those in power, the Chinese people reason, must feel them- 
selves to be somewhat guilty. People do not resist for trivial 
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reasons—it is too dangerous—and officials do not deal ruth- 
lessly with popular resistance unless they know themselves 
to be in the wrong, for ruthlessness in its turn is dangerous. 
It will come to the notice of higher officials, of the Court, 
finally of Heaven, which, in the language of the classics, 
“ sees as the people see and hears as the people hear.” 

The failure of those engaged in resistance to present a 
united front threatened not only the success of the effort 
but the safety of all concerned. Passive resistance was 
attended by great risks, for a lower official had no desire to 


have it come to the knowledge of his superiors that his 


people had gone to the length of resisting him. In the neces- 
sity for a united front we have an important part of the 


explanation of the drastic punishment meted out to those 
who threaten to desert or refuse to join a popular movement 
and of the acceptance by the Chinese people of such drastic 
punishment as inevitable. Behind the boycott we must see 
centuries of Chinese experience of the sort which has been 


briefly indicated in the preceding pages. 


THE POWER OF THE GROUP OVER ITS MEMBERS 


The power of the Chinese group over its members has 
been shown above to rest in part upon the increased danger 
of a failure to act unanimously. It rests also upon the doc- 
trine of responsibility which was highly developed in tradi- 
tional China. The government of China was a government 
of groups rather than of individuals. The group, through its 
head, was therefore responsible to the official for the delin- 
quencies of its members. If, for example, taxes were not 
paid, the head of family or guild was held to be at fault. 
If a crime was committed, the family or village could be 
called to account. It followed from this doctrine of ‘‘ re- 
sponsibility” that the power of the group over its members 
was far greater than would be tolerated under any western 
system of law in modern times. Yet such power seems quite 
natural to the Chinese people. 

Since we have to do with matters of trade let us take our 
illustrations from the power of the guild over its members. 
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16 A STUDY OF CHINESE BOYCOTTS 

Burgess, writing in 1928, found that corporal punishmen 
was no longer permitted by the Peking guilds,’ but Mac 
gowan, writing in 1888, was able to cite a case in which a 
death sentence was carried out.** The usual guild punish- 
ment was a fine. A member who failed to pay such a fine 
or who persisted in a practice condemned by the guild was 
subjected to ‘‘ complete economic isolation and social ostra- 
cism ”; 7” that is, to a boycott in the original meaning of the 


term. To quote Morse again: 
The penalties for breach of the rules or unguild-like conduct range 


from a fine of candles for the temple, or a dinner of ten or a scofe 
or more plates, or a theatrical representation in the guild-hall or 


the temple, up to money fines of a considerable amount, and, in the 
last resort, to the cessation of business relations.18 


x Passive resistance and group control, especially such group 

control as is exercised by the guild and similar associations, 
are the springs from which flows the Chinese use of the boy- 
cott in international relations. These are, of course, only 
the chief sources. One might add references to such factors 
as the secret societies of China, the mutual aid club of town 
and village, and other forms of association which flourish 
in China. No doubt the experience of the Chinese overseas, 
where they had in the past no protection from their own 
government and where they have learned to rely upon solt- 
darity and passive resistance, has played a part. In short, 
many features of Chinese life and many characteristics of the 
political, social, and economic organization of China explain 
the facility with which the Chinese turn to this weapon. The 
Western student finds the roots of the boycott so deep in 
Chinese history and so far spread in the Chinese community 
that he is likely to refer to its use as ‘‘ instinctive ’’ and as 
arising from the very nature of the Chinese. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Boycotr IN CHINA 


The boycott is a means of carrying on a dispute, a weapon, 
a technique, which has a long history in China. It has been 
used against foreign merchants in China and against “ for- 
eign” municipal governments in China. For the modern 
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‘international boycott to emerge it was necessary that the 
older and familiar boycott be spread or widened in two 
ways. The feeling of solidarity which lies behind the boycott 
had to spread beyond family, village, guild, or association, 
to the whole Chinese community and the feeling that resist- 
ance was necessary had to spread from the desire to resist 
a group of foreign merchants or a particular governing body 
to a desire to resist a whole nation. 
Both of these conditions seem to have been fulfilled by 
the rise of Chinese nationalism. In its more recent forms 
Chinese nationalism has added new features which are dealt 
with below, but Chinese nationalism is older than the 
“ nationalist ’’ movement under the Kuomintang and the 
present government of China. Certain conditions of Chinese 
nationalism go back to clan, family, and group solidarity, 
but nationalism did not emerge until a new or a wider loy- 
alty began to develop. To some extent this was the unavoid- 
able result of the growing contact with foreign nationals and 
with foreign governments throughout the nineteenth century. 
This contact was not confined to China. The overseas Chi- 
nese met and dealt with peoples and governments through- 
out the lands of southeastern Asia in such a way as to arouse 
in them the consciousness that they were Chinese and that 
their government was indifferent and ineffective. It is not 
an accident that Canton has been the mother of Chinese 
nationalism, for the Cantonese have been abroad for a longer 
time and in greater numbers than have the Chinese of other 


ptovinces. 
Feelings of nationalism were roused in some measure by 
the defeat of China at the hands of Japan in 1894-95 and 
by the fairly general scramble for concessions and spheres 
of influence which followed that defeat. The Boxer move- 
ment may be viewed as evidence that feeling against the 
foreigner was widespread. The succession of railway con- 
tracts entered into by the Chinese government between 1900 
and 1911 show an increasing feeling described in : 
papers and periodicals of the time as that of “ Chin” 
Chinese.”” On each occasion the foreign observer — 
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18 A STUDY OF CHINESE BOYCOTTS 
to refer to this ew movement among the Chinese. The n 
ness of the Chinese feeling of nationalism at the time of 
revolution in 1911 did not lie in the fact that it had not be 
heard of before, but in the fact that it was a stronger anc 
wider feeling than had existed before. 

The revolution of 1911 marks a new stage in its develo 
ment. Until 1911 it was possible for many of the feelin, 
of the Chinese to find expression in forms which we 
directed against the Manchus. A manifesto to the foreig 
world, drawn up by Wu Ting-fang and published in Noven 
ber, 1911, illustrates the attitude toward the Manchu tulin, 
house.*® By directing their denunciations against the Mar 
chus it was possible for the revolutionists of 1911 to pu 
aside for thé time the problems of Chinese-foreign relation: 
which nationalism presents. 

The rise of the Kuomintang to a new power and impot- 
tance in China in 1924 and 1925, the success of the so-called 
nationalist’ movement which brought into power the 
‘“ Nanking ’”’ government marks a further stage. Chinese 
sentiment was now directed more vigorously against the 
position of the foreigner in China and the attitude of the 
governments of the foreign powers. The success of the 
Kuomintang was the triumph of a Chinese group which 
began by resisting the Imperial government and ended by 
taking over the government. Nationalism exemplified in the 

Kuomintang and the government of China since 1928 is but 
one form of Chinese nationalism in the wider sense. 

It is reasonable to maintain that modern economic develop- 
ment, modern equipment in transportation and manufactur- 
ing, a growing division of labor on a national scale have 

played an important, if not the chief rdle in the rise of Chi- 
nese nationalism. It is possible, also, to point to China in 
1933 as an example of a country without a sufficiently strong 
nationalist feeling to make for effective codperation and 
resistance. It is obvious, nevertheless, to the student of 
China’s history that there has been a sufficient spread of the 
feeling of solidarity within China to explain the wider use 
of the boycott and to find in the course of events since 1895 
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an explanation of the fact that the international boycott 
belongs to the present century. 
Early and local boycotts against the goods or the mer- 
chants of a particular foreign nation were by no means 
unknown. When the dispute was over some matter entirely 
in the hands of the local foreign group, a boycott of this sort 
offered the possibility of settling the difficulty. The troubles 
between the Chinese and foreign tea merchants in Hankow 
in 1883 were brought to an end locally. A boycott against 
the British at Kiukiang in 1909 is an example of a local 
boycott which could not be settled locally. An officer of 
the police force of the British Concession in that city was 
accused of having caused the death of a Chinese. The officer 
was brought to trial and acquitted after physicians had testi- 
fied that a medical examination had revealed no evidence of 
a violent death. The local Chinese were dissatisfied and 
instituted a boycott of British river steamers. Efforts on their 
part to get the case carried further encountered the difficul- 
ties of British law covering such matters.*”” As the contacts 
between Chinese and foreigner in China multiplied there 
were additional cases of this sort and many causes of griev- 
ance which could not be removed except by the act of some 
gtoup or government outside of China. The policy of the 
exclusion of Chinese laborers by the United States provides 
an example. In such a case the boycott had to be directed 
at the American government and the only way to get at that 
government seemed to be a boycott of American goods. 

Many of the boycotts against Japan since 1908 have had 
to do with the policy of the Japanese in Manchuria. Here is 
a matter of dispute which goes beyond the power of any 
gtoup of Japanese in China. The boycott has been directed 
against the trade and the interests of the Japanese in China 
because this seemed to the Chinese the only possible way to 
make their objection felt. 

By steps of this sort, which have been inadequatelv ~-e- 
sented, the boycott grew from a method of carry: 
dispute with a small group of foreigners ir = ~"in 
port to one which was directed against th 
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20 A STUDY OF CHINESE BOYCOTTS 
foreign nation. It has in recent years been referred to 
the complete severance of economic relations and as e 
nomic wat. 

With the rise of Chinese nationalism, the broadening ¢ 
the subjects of dispute, and the widening of the group 0 
foreigners to include the people and government of a whol 
country, we see the factors in the coming to maturity of th 
Chinese international boycott. The method goes back tc 
ancient times. It has a recognized place in the political 
social, and economic life of China. It has, under the circum- 
stances which have arisen in recent decades, been turned 
against the foreigner because it seemed to the Chinese neces 
sary to resist the foreigner and his governments. The boy- 
cott of an earlier day was frequently against the government 
and the officials of China. It was frequently in a field of 
Chinese life outside of the immediate interest of the govert- 
ment. With the rise of the Kuomintang, a group who have 
felt the solidarity of united resistance have themselves come 
to power and the boycott is today more nearly the united 
effort of the Chinese people than it has been at any time in 


the past. 

The relation of the boycott to economic nationalism and 
to the encouragement of home industry requires no more than 
mention at this time. It is plain that repeated boycotts may 
well produce effects upon China’s industrial development 
and that with the rise of Chinese industry there are groups 
in China who stand to profit by the boycott. It is true, also, 
that the emotions aroused by the boycott enable political 
capital to be made of any failure on the part of a group in 
power to encourage it. The curbing of those who commit 
excesses has frequently been denounced as unpatriotic. 

_ But these are more satisfactorily dealt with in the accounts 
of the individual boycotts in the chapters which follow. It 
is sufficient here to make it plain that boycotting goes back 
into Chinese history and that its recent use on an interna- 
tional scale is an attempt to adapt an ancient weapon to 


modern use. 
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CHINESE BOYCOTTS ON A NATIONAL SCALE 


Chinese boycotting directed against the goods of a foreign 
country and carried out on any considerable scale begins with 
an anti-American boycott in 1905. The attempt is made by 
various writers to go back to an earlier period. This usually 
means to the period before 1842. In view of the restrictions 
which surrounded the trade of China before that date, it 
seems best not to use the term boycotting. There was, on the 
one hand, a small group of Chinese merchants who had a 
monopoly of the trade on the Chinese side and were under 
the fairly strict control of the local officials of the Chinese 
government. On the other hand, there was a small group of 
foreign merchants and, on the foreign side, there was the i 
monopoly of the British East India Company. Under these z 
circumstances threats to stop trade or prohibitions of trade ¢ 
were different from the extensive boycotts of later years. Y 
In 1808, for example, the British landed troops and took F 
‘ 


possession of Macao, a city which the Portuguese held under 
a lease from the Chinese government. In his attempts to eC 
secure the removal of these British troops, the Viceroy of i 
Canton forbade trade with the British. In 1834 the Chinese 
officials prohibited trade with the British in order to secure d 
the withdrawal of Lord Napier from Canton to Macao.' a 
Such cases may be disregarded in any account of Chinese v 
j 
= 


boycotting of a modern sort. 
During the period of increasing freedom of trade with 
if 


China, from 1842 to the date of the anti-American boycott, 
there seem to have been occasional local boycotts against the 
merchants of particular countries. A number of these have 
been referred to in the preceding chapter. It may be safely 
assumed that there were none on a sufficiently large scale to 


require special study. 
plete list of recent Chinese boycotts a 


A fairly com 
other countries includes the following: 
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Country 

Date Involved 

1905. . , : . . United States 

1908 . . . . .  . Japan 

1909 . . . . .  . Japan 

19099 . . . . .  . Great Britain 

1915 . . . . .  . Japan 

1919-21 » + «+  «  « Japan 

1923. . «. «© .  . Japan 

1925-26 . . .  .  . Japan, Great Britain 
and Hongkong | 

1927 » oo.  .  . «Japan and Great Britain 

1928-29 » «6  «  « «Japan 

1931- ~ «©  «  « Japan 


For purposes of further study the two boycotts of 1909 
may be omitted. The first of these was a boycott against 
Japanese goods which followed the signing of the agreement 
for the reconstruction of the Antung-Mukden Railway 00 
August 19, 1909, and which was continued as the result of 
the signing of the so-called Manchurian Convention on Sep- 
tember 4, 1909.2 There is little evidence that this boycott 
was effective and practically no attempt was made to bring 
it into force throughout the country. The second is the boy- 
cott, already referred to, against Great Britain which fol- 
lowed the death of a Chinese at Kiukiang. It was charged 
that his death was caused by a police officer of the British 


Concession at that port. The officer was acquitted in a Brit- 


ish court but there was much dissatisfaction among the Chi- 
nese and a boycott directed particularly against British boats 
on the Yangtze was undertaken. This boycott came to a0 
end within a few months as a result of efforts on the part of 
Chinese officials. It is an interesting fact that these officials 
used as an argument against the continuance of the boycott 
the losses which were being suffered by Chinese merchants. 
This boycott against the British was confined to the lower 
Yangtze Valley and particularly to Kiukiang. 
Leaving aside these two, we have to do with nine boycotts 
of sufficient importance to require separate and somewhat 
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detailed consideration. Eight of these boycotts were directed 
either wholly or in part against Japan. A study of Chinese 
boycotts is in large measure a study of the history and the 
economic effectiveness of anti-Japanese boycotts. 

The economic effectiveness of a boycott depends very 
largely upon its effect on the foreign trade of China. There 
are, of course, other aspects to be considered. The effect 
upon foreign shipping in China and upon foreign invest- 
ments is not to be neglected, but, when all is said and done, 
an effective boycott is one which brings about a decline in 
imports into China from the boycotted country. Any boycott 
which fails to reach international trade is not likely to bring 
ptessure to bear upon the boycotted country, to alter policy, 


or to be succesful. 

The economic effectiveness of Chinese boycotting is a mat- 
ter of first interest at all times in the studies of the individual 
boycotts. Not only is this aspect important; it is to be 
said, also, that it has been either neglected or inadequately 
handled by many who have written upon the subject. 

_ Not all are as frank as an American writer who prints a 
table showing the annual figures of trade between the United 
States and China during the years immediately before and 
after 1905 with the comment that it ‘‘ should show the effect 
of the boycott” and adds that “unfortunately the conse- 
quences cannot be clearly seen owing to the complications 
arising from the Russo-Japanese war.” * The examination of 
economic effectiveness is frequently no more than the printing 
of tables which ought to show it, whether or not they do. 

The Japanese documents prepared for the Lytton Commis- 
sion* contain a study of Chinese boycotts which gives an 
unusual amount of attention to economic effectiveness. The 
chief reliance for statistical information is upon the export 
statistics of the Japanese government, a source which we have 
found indispensable, as will appear. This is not supple- 
mented by a study of the Chinese figures nor does the writer 
attempt to meet the many difficulties presented by his tables 
of figures. The figures for 1915, for example, fail to show 
any drastic effects of the boycott. Nevertheless, it is said to 
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have been effective, for the World War was going on a 

this “ should have greatly stimulated Japanese trade.”* . 

studying the boycott of 1919, which does not extend over tt 

years 1920 and 1921 in the Japanese document as it dot 

in our treatment, the author of the document was confronte 
with a considerable increase in Japanese exports to China du 
ing that year as compared with 1918. This is explained awa 
by pointing out that “ most of the important items on Japan. 
export list showed a downward tendency.” ° In connectior 
with the 1931 boycott no attention is paid to the significant 
decline in exports to certain parts of China, particularly to 
Manchuria during the first part of the year 1931. In general, 
comparison is absent and the statistics are not interpreted. 
Monthly figures are used, however, and the result is mort 
adequate treatment than is usual in discussion of Chinese 
boycotts. 

The corresponding Chinese document or series of doc 
ments prepared for the Lytton Commission’ deals with the 
boycott in international law and with the responsibility of the 
Chinese government. Economic effectiveness is confined to 
the briefest comment. A table is presented showing annual 
figures of Chinese imports from Japan and Japanese exports 
to China and Hongkong. The sharp rise in Japanese exports 
to China in 1925 is not adequately dealt with nor is attention 
directed to the fact that Great Britain was more vigorously 
boycotted than Japan during that year. The conclusion 1s 
reached that the effects of the boycott are not so much ma- 
terial as ‘‘ psychological ” and that “ the Japanese suffer Jess 
from pecuniary losses than from the resentment of the Chr 
nese nation which they feel to weigh upon them.” ° This 1s 
certainly not adequate treatment of the problem of economic 
effectiveness. 

In the Lytton Report, itself, and in the volume of supple- 
mentary documents which has appeared in connection with 
it, the “ material effects” of Chinese boycotting are con- 
sidered. The report of the Commission refers to the sup- 
plementary documents with the statement that the damage 
done to Japanese trade “ has certainly been considerable.” “ 
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In the supplementary documents we find an analysis of the 
material effects of the boycott in the past and during the year 
1931 which is much more adequate than is the treatment of 
the subject by either the Chinese or the Japanese. Reliance 
is placed very largely upon yearly figures but comparison is 
made as between countries and year-to-year changes in the 
export trade of Japan are adequately shown. In connection 
with the boycott of 1931 analysis is made of figures within 
the year and some attention is given to separate commodi- 
ties. There is finally an estimate of effects in various eco- 
nomic fields other than trade.” 

The inadequate treatment of the subject of economic effec- 
tiveness rests upon two sets of difficulties. The first of these 
is the lack of complete and reliable statistical information. 
The Chinese Customs authorities have not compiled monthly 
figures showing the trade of China until November, 1931, 
when the present series of Monthly Returns of the Foreign 
Trade of China began. The quarterly returns, which have 
been published, do not provide totals by countries nor do 
they enable such totals to be made since these returns are 
generally in physical quantities. What is more, neither the 
annual nor the quarterly returns show imports by countries 
into the different Chinese ports. For the whole period of boy- 
cotting before 1931 we must rely upon annual figures and 
upon general figures of imports into China as a whole. The 
monthly reports now available are highly useful, but they 
were not begun soon enough to enable comparisons to be 
made. The annual reports ** of the commissioners at the 
various Chinese ports, which were regularly published until 

recently, contain much valuable comment and the returns of 
trade at the various ports enable some information to be 
gleaned as to the source of certain imports. In the accounts 
of certain boycotts it will be noticed that attention is given 
to statistics of Japanese cotton yarn imports compiled from 
these annual returns for the various ports. It is only by bring- 
ing together whatever material individual commissioners 
though fit to provide that the boycotts may be traced in the 


gures for any commodity in the Chinese reports. 
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The usefulness of the Chinese statistics is further impat 
by the fact that a considerable fraction of Chinese trade 
through Hongkong with only limited information as to t 
distribution of the trade of that port. Furthermore, impo 
into China have not, until the publication of the recent mo 
thly returns, been compiled with sufficient care to show acc 
rately the real source of China's imports, and smuggling h: 
greatly increased in recent years. 

The Japanese figures are more adequate but less significar 
since it is the trade of China which is immediately involved 
Japanese exports to China by months are available, howevet 
and these figures are so presented in the Monthly Returns 0) 
the Foreign Trade of Japan as to enable separate totals to bt 
arrived at for the various parts of China, for Hongkong, and 
for the Kwantung leased area. These figures have been se- 
cured, not without some difficulty, and have been combined 
in such a way as to show exports to Manchuria including 
Kwantung, North China, Central China, and Southern China 
including Hongkong, for the years since 1907."* Since these 
Japanese statistics form the basis of much of our exposition 
they have been presented in full in Appendix I, together with 
a chart based upon the U. S. dollar equivalents of the Japa- 
nese yen. Attempts to make the boycott clearer in these fig- 
ures by the elimination of seasonal fluctuations were aban- 
doned after a number of experiments. The examination of 
the figures, as they stand, has proven most useful. 

At all times an important place has been given to compata- 
tive percentages, that is, to the percentage distribution of 
China's import trade and Japan’s export trade among the 
chief countries in boycott and in non-boycott years. This has 
been supplemented by relatives showing the increase or de- 
crease in Japanese and Chinese trade with different countries. 

In dealing with Chinese trade we have a whole set of 10 
fluences to consider. Price changes in silver, in yen, and in 
U. S. dollars make a difference. The cyclical swings in trade 
are important at times. In 1908, for example, a boycott took 
place during a year of depression. To draw conclusions from 
an examination of Japanese exports to China in yen 1s to 
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tun the danger of attributing to the boycott results of quite 
different causes. Changes in the gold price of silver produce 
a prompt effect on China’s import trade. Falling silver in 
1930 and in 1931 played some part in the decline in imports 
during those years. The Chinese tariff has made a difference 
in recent years, that is, since the introduction of a Chinese 
national tariff in February, 1929. We have to bear in mind, 
also, the effect upon China’s trade of continued civil war and 
of periods of unusual disturbance which coincided with boy- 
cott years in 1925 and in 1927. Finally, there are the long 
term trends in China’s trade to be considered and it is to be 
borne in mind that these trends are not only general but show 
themselves also in the trade in particular commodities and 
with particular countries. 

There is no way to eliminate the influence of so numerous 
and so complex a set of factors and so to arrive at figures 
showing the effect of boycotting. We recognize this fully. 
At the same time we reason that boycotting ought to show 
itself chiefly in a relative falling off in the imports into China 
from the boycotted country. The emphasis upon percentage 
figures and relatives may be regarded as an attempt by a 


ctude method, but one peculiarly applicable to boycotting, to 
allow for the many shifting and changing factors in the 


Situation. 

But there is another set of difficulties. It may be ques- 
tioned whether, if we had statistical information of the most 
complete sort, we could arrive at any figure showing the 
effect of boycotts. This is not merely because losses are diffi- 
cult to trace, it is because their estimation depends upon cir- 
cumstances which cannot be known. The losses of merchants 
and traders might be arrived at. The losses of shipping and 
insurance companies might be set down if, as we say, we 
had complete information. But if goods which were still in 
Japan but on their way to China are prevented by a boycott 
from being sent and if they are disposed of elsewhere, how 
shall the loss due to boycotting be estimated? And if, to 
push the matter further, the continuance of a boycott means 
the turning of Japanese production into somewhat different 
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channels, how shall the injury produced by such a change b 
assessed? The injury and loss brought about by boycotting 
even if we keep strictly to the material losses, is in part no! 
measurable. It is spread and means in the last analysis as 
injury to the standard of living, not of the boycotted country 
only but of the boycotting country as well. 

The boycott is, however, a weapon and one used in a 
quarrel. Its immediate cost to the user is, no doubt, high and 
the injury inflicted upon the boycotted country—which may 
be great—is almost of necessity temporary. What we may 
hope to do is to provide some rough indication of this imme- 
diate and temporary injury when it is discoverable in the 
available information concerning foreign trade. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ANTI-AMERICAN BOYCOTT OF 1905 


A BrieF History OF THE BOYCOTT 


In 1905 China made use of the boycott on a large scale 
for the first time. It is in many respects anomalous that the 
United States should have been the first nation boycotted. 
American trade was small and the United States had hardly 
been a major factor in China’s international relations. In so 
far as she was involved the United States had been friendly 
toward China. At the same time, however, the problem of 
Chinese immigration into the United States had become a 
domestic issue of grave importance on the Pacifice coast and 


an attitude had been adopted which has been described by an 
illegal, abusive, insulting, and without 


American writer as “ 
any excuse of necessity.” * The legislation expressing Ametri- 
can policy must be reviewed briefly to make clear the reasons 


for the boycott. 

The Burlingame Treaty of 1868 granted to the Chinese the 
tight of unlimited migration to the United States. Within a 
few years, however, the rising tide of anti-Chinese feeling in 
the United States was sufficiently strong to force the gov- 
ernment to negotiate a new treaty on the subject. The Immi- 
gtation Treaty of 1880 gave the United States the right to 
regulate the immigration of Chinese laborers, but it explicitly 
stated that the non-labor classes “ shall be allowed to go and 
come of their own free will and accord, and shall be accorded 
Xe! ptions which 


all the rights, privileges, immunities, and € 
are accorded to citizens of the most favo 01 
gress soon availed itself of the powers 

in this treaty and passed the Restrict 
excluded Chinese laborers—skilled 
iod of ten years. This act was 
Scott Act of 1888 and the Geary 
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act limited the return of Chinese who had temporarily | 

the United States with the intention of returning later, wh 
the latter required the registration of all Chinese residing 

the United States. This legislation was definitely contrary 
the spirit of the earlier treaty agreements and brought fort 
many objections from the Chinese government and from li 
erals in the United States as well. 

Another treaty with China was negotiated and signed 1 
1894. This provided for the absolute exclusion of all Chi 
nese laborers for a period of ten years, gave to laborers the 
right of transit across the United States, required the registra 
tion of all resident laborers, and gave to the privileged 
classes the right to be admitted to residence. It was the lapse 
of this treaty in 1904, at which time China refused to renew 
its provisions and insisted upon a revision of the whole ex- 
clusion policy, that was the immediate cause of the boycott 
of 1905. 

Irritation over the exclusion policy arose chiefly because of 
the harsh enforcement of the various regulations and acts by 
the Treasury Department, in whose hands their enforcement 
was placed. One of the most flagrant cases of abuse was that 
in connection with the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. 
Louis in 1904. Although the American government had sent 
a special representative to China requesfing that each pfov- 
ince send an exhibit, when certain of the exhibitors arrived 
in San Francisco they were detained in the “shed” there 
under conditions which led them to remark that “ the Ameti- 
cans are a race of pigs.” * Some of these exhibitors returned 
to China directly, and the incident received a great deal of 
unfavorable comment in both the Chinese and American 

press. Another incident which aroused a great deal of com- 
ment at the time was a raid on the Chinese quarter in Bos- 
ton on October 11, 1902, for the purpose of checking the 
registration of the Chinese residents of that city. It was cat- 
ried out in a rude and heartless fashion without any regatd 
for treaty agreements and is mentioned because it represents 
the type of treatment to which the Chinese were objecting.’ 

Still another source of grievance to the Chinese was the 
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extension of the Exclusion Acts to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines without first consulting with them on the matter. This 
extension was first made in 1898,° but it was later incor- 
porated into the general exclusion laws by the Act of April 
29, 1902, as amended and reénacted by Sec. 5 of the Defici- 
ency Act of April 27, 1904. South China, because of its geo- 
gtaphical propinquity to the Philippines, was particularly 


_ ittitated by this action on the part of the United States. 


One of the ablest proponents of the Chinese point of view 
was Wu Ting-fang, Minister to the United States from 1897 
to 1902. He did more than any other single individual to 
present China’s case and was characterized by one writer at 
the time as “ the personality behind the boycott.” ° 

Certain other factors have been mentioned in connection 
with the 1905 boycott. It was stated by J. P. Meyers that the 
boycott was engineered by brokers in Canton who would 
stand to benefit from the introduction of “ coolies ”’ into the 
United States in large numbers if the exclusion acts were 
modified.’ Explanations of a more fanciful sort have been 
advanced by others. It has been said that the boycott was due 
to Japanese influence and, by a recent writer, that it had for 
its purpose the cancellation of the Canton-Hankow Railway 
Concession held by an American corporation.* The generally 
accepted cause was the chief factor and it may be said that 
the boycott of 1905 was discrimination against the goods of 
the United States because of the discrimination of the United 
States against the nationals of China. 

The first indication of impending trouble came in 1904 
when the Chinese Minister at Washington denounced the 
treaty of 1894 and gave notice that its provisions would not 
be renewed. In fact, a Chinese, writing in the spring of 1904, 
forecast an anti-American boycott unless the regulations deal- 
ing with admission of Chinese to the United States were 
altered. Indignation rose to a considerable pitch during the 
early part of 1905 and, by the end of May, several meetings 
had been held in Shanghai and Canton for the purpose of 
considering an economic boycott. The chief purpose of these 
meetings was to bring pressure to bear both on the United 
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States and on the Chinese government so that the new excl 
sion treaty should provide for a more equitable treatment 0 
Chinese entering into, and living in, the United States.” | 
was decided at these early meetings that the boycott shoul: 
start on July 20. 

During June support for the boycott spread throughout 
China and even as far as San Francisco, which had been the 
scene of many of the indignities and affronts of which the 
Chinese complained. As early as May there had been a great 
deal of agitation in San Francisco which led the bureau m 
charge of enforcing the exclusion acts to take steps to see 
that no undue harshness should be used in dealing with the 


Chinese.” President Roosevelt is also known to have ex- 


pressed himself forcibly to the immigration authorities on 
this matter and to have threatened to dismiss any officer 
guilty of unnecessary annoyance to the Chinese.” These 
remonstrances were too late, however, to assuage the feelings 
of the Chinese people and the boycott continued to grow in 
intensity. 

Inflammatory articles appeared in the Peking press. The 
American Minister, Mr. Rockhill, requested that Prince 
Ch’ing, President of the Board of Foreign Affairs of the Chi- 
nese government, take steps to suppress the movement, but, 
if any steps were taken, they were ineffective. On the twen- 
tieth of July the boycott was definitely declared to be in 
effect. From then on it grew in intensity throughout the 
month of August. The center of agitation shifted from 
Shanghai to Canton where the anti-American feeling was 
strongest due to the fact that most of the emigration to 
America had been from that region.” 

The month of August witnessed a change in the attitude of 
the United States government toward the boycott. Prior to 
this time Minister Rockhill had repeatedly requested Prince 
Ch’ing to use his authority to suppress the movement, but on 
August 5 the Chinese government was warned that it would 
be held responsible for any losses due to the boycott."* One 
week later Minister Rockhill informed the Foreign Office 
that negotiations looking toward a new treaty were to be 
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discontinued until the boycott ceased. Whether the remon- 
strances of the American government or the restiveness 
of the Shanghai merchants carried the more weight is diff- 
cult to say; in any case steps were soon taken to bring 
the boycott to an end. On August 22 the Shanghai piece 
goods dealers telegraphed to Tientsin urging that a stop be 
put to the boycott in order that they might dispose of their 
stocks.* It is to be noted also that, although Prince Ch’ing 
denied all responsibility in connection with the boycott on 
August 29, on August 31 an Imperial Edict was issued 
against the boycott.** Both factors probably played a part 
in bringing about the decline of the movement. The boycott 
lingered during the remainder of the year in South China but 
without the great display of feeling which had characterized 
the month of August. As late as November 14 there were 
indications of anti-American sentiment among the Chinese 
merchants of Singapore,*’ and even in January, 1907, a meet- 
ing held near Canton declared for a more vigorous applica- 
tion of the boycott.7® 
The question arises as to the responsibility for fostering 

and maintaining the boycott and as to the methods which 
were used to make it effective. There is little doubt that the 
Movement was initiated by the Chambers of Commerce and 
merchant guilds, both in China and in cities outside of China 
where there were Chinese communities. One of the principal 
promoters of the boycott was Tseng Shao-ching, head of the 
Fukien merchants’ guild of Shanghai and chairman of the 
boycott committee. It was he who sent out telegrams asking 
for the codperation of guilds in other cities and it was he 
against whom Minister Rockhill directed an attack in one of 
his communications to the Chinese government.’® The move- 
ment was given some support by the students, who appre- 
ciated the discriminations against their race in the United 
States,” The government did not officially sanction the boy- 
cott; we have, in fact, referred to an imperial edict forbid- 
ding it. Nevertheless, it is to be pointed out that the govern- 
ment did not take active steps to suppress it and that certain 
of its officials were not entirely out of sympathy with the 
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movement.” Prince Ch’ing in a reply to Minister Rockhill 
for example, states, ““ This movement has not been inaugur 
ated without some reason, for the restrictions against Chinese 
entering America are too strong and American exclusion laws 
have been extremely inconvenient to the Chinese.” We 
may note, also, the statement of a first-hand American ob- 
server of the movement in Hupeh Province that he saw 
copies of the official proclamation against the boycott at the 
time and that “ most of them had been posted upside-down— 
which was sufficient hint to the populace that they were not 
to be taken seriously.” ** The methods employed to arouse 
public sentiment, against the United States were the same 
as those which have remained to this day a necessary adjunct 
to boycotting; namely, placards, public meetings, the press, 
cartoons showing Chinese being maltreated, and the signing 
of pledges by merchants not to buy the goods of the offend- 
ing nation. 

Finally, what are we to say about the success of the 190) 
boycott? It had been started in an attempt to force the 
United States to deal more equitably with the question of 
Chinese immigration and there is little doubt that it did have 
the effect of focusing the spotlight of public attention upon 
the problem to an extent that would have been impossible if 
complaints had been confined to the ordinary diplomatic 
channels. There is little doubt that certain of the more fla- 
grant abuses of treaty rights arising out of the enforcement 
of the exclusion acts were stopped. It is true that the United 
States remained firm in her policy of excluding the Chinese 
laboring classes, but it is also true that the non-laboring 
classes were treated with more respect by the immigration 
officials than had hitherto been the rule. On this point the 
speech by William Howard Taft at Shanghai on October 8, 
1907, is enlightening: 

It is pleasant [said Mr. Taft] to note a great improvement in 
the last two years in the relations between the United States and 
China. In the first place, through the earnest efforts of President 
Roosevelt, the administration of the Chinese immigration laws of 
the United States has been much more considerate. The inquisi- 
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torial harshness, to which classes properly admissible to the United 
States under the treaty between the two countries were at one time 
subjected, has been entirely mitigated without in any way impairing 
the effectiveness of the law. The boycott which was organized 
ostensibly on the ground of such harshness of administration proved 
in the end to be a double-edged knife which injured Chinese even 
mote than Americans and other countries quite as much. Happily 


that has now become a closed incident, a past episode.*4 


This statement by Mr. Taft puts emphasis upon the fact 
that the boycott is an expensive weapon. In order to be suc- 
cessful, it must be effective; and, if it is effective, it is costly 
to the nation doing the boycotting. It was estimated by an 
observer of the 1905 boycott that, while it lasted in Shanghai, 
it cost Ch. $2,000 a day; * another writer states that “ one 
official with the rank of a Taot’ai boasted that he had spent 
20,000 taels in telegrams helping it on’; * and it was re- 
ported that the Chinese merchants of Portland, Oregon, sent 
U. S. $10,000 to the boycott committee in Shanghai to help 
defray its expenses.*” These scattered estimates are not in- 
tended to do anything but indicate roughly that boycotting 
involves expenses to the group using this weapon. They re- 
veal a willingness on the part of the Chinese to make sacti- 
fices in order to gain broad objectives, a willingness which 


marks a growing spirit of Chinese nationalism. 


Its ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS 


When we turn to the question of economic effectiveness 
we are confronted with the difficulties of measurement which 
were mentioned in an earlier chapter. Trade between the 
United States and China reached an unprecedented peak in 
1905, whether we measure it in terms of goods exported 
from the United States to China or in terms of goods im- 
ported into China from the United States. This is true of the 
trade measured either in absolute figures or in terms of the 
share of China’s import trade furnished by the United States. 
The following table bears out this contention; but we should 
not hastily conclude from a superficial analysis that the boy- 
cott had no effect on the trade. It is true that imports into 
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36 
IMPORTS INTO CHINA FROM THE UNITED STATES, 1904-06, IN 
THOUSANDS OF HAIKWAN TAELS 
Total From the As a Per Cent 
Chinese United of Total 
Imports States Imports 
1904. . . . 344,061 29,181 8.5 
1905 . . . . 447,101 76,917 17.2 
» .  « « 410,270 44,436 10.8 


1906 

China from the United States increased between 1904 and 
1905 by over 250 per cent and that the American share of 
China’s import trade more than doubled, but we must cot- 
sider the factors which account for this tremendous increase 
before drawing any conclusions as to boycott effectiveness., 

If we examine the import statistics we find that a large patt 
of the increase in American imports into China in 1905 1s 
accounted for by three items: copper, plain grey cotton sheet- 
ings, and cotton drills, all of which were imported in large 
quantities into regions little affected by the boycott. These 
three articles of import alone resulted in an increase in the 


“total import figure by more than Hk. Tls. 41 million. ae 


cotton piece goods entered chiefly into the northern ports 0 
China where prosperity was largely a result of the Russo- 
Japanese war. The increase in copper imports is to be ex- 
plained by greater minting of copper coins in Central China 
The other imports, to the value of Hk. Tls. 35 million, show 
an increase over 1904 less than proportional to the general 
increase in China’s trade during 1905. It is unfortunate that 
monthly import statistics for China are not available, for 4 
boycott may be effective for a brief period—the anti-Amet- 
can boycott was vigorously carried on for only a month—and 
still be undiscoverable in the annual figures because of brisk 
trade during the rest of the year. 

The American export statistics show that exports to China 
reached a peak of over U. S. $8 million in the month of 
April and declined to a low point of about U. S. $3.75 mil- 
lion in October. During the year 1906 monthly exports t0 
China did not exceed U. S. $4 million. May we conclude that 
the drop in 1905 was due to the boycott? Probably not. We | 
have shown that the rise of the United States in 1905 to 4 
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rep Stars IM place of great importance in China’s trade is to be explained 
by certain peculiar circumstances of that year. The decline in 


the trade during the closing months of 1905 and the year 
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fi! 1906 is to be attributed to a multiplicity of causes, of which 
29,181 the boycott is only one. Among these causes, other than the 
76917 | boycott, were: the overproduction of copper coins, the end 
444% of a speculative boom in Shanghai during the summer of 
j hetween i? 1905, a flood during the latter part of the year of 1905, and 
American’ the powerful influence of the Russo-Japanese war. 
| hut wea: 10 approaching the problem of the geographical distribu- 
‘emendasit + 10n Of the effectiveness of the boycott, we are forced to rely 
ait efecite © ONCE More on scattered evidence, for the general trade statis- 
difatal’ ‘CS give little information. We have already noted the fact 
Chin ini’ that the boycott was not vigorously supported in the north. 
ne nt From the beginning the officials in that region took vigorous 
npore measures against it.” In Newchwang the larger hongs de- 
boat 2 clared themselves against it and thus rendered it ineffective. 
iret’ 48 We ptoceed south we find the boycott practically limited 
niin’ © the treaty ports on the coast, although there is some evi- 
emp dence that an attempt was made to put it into effect in Han- | 
te kow at the end of July. The Acting Deputy Commissioner of 
io? Customs in charge at Hankow, Alec W. Cross, writes, 
ttl G the boycott came into force here at the end of July, but does not . 
illion® + Seem to have received a very enthusiastic welcome from the native 
eg ‘Mercantile community. Periodical meetings were held by what f 
ee : appeared to be paid speakers and agitators from other provinces, | 
“; and the meetings, which became more or less semi-political and anti- - 
ble foreign gatherings, received very lukewarm support from the local 
tS” merchants. . . . At the time of writing, the boycott is, to all intents l 
it’ and purposes, lifted. The disease took a very mild form here.*° | 
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serious aspects in Shanghai, Canton, and some of the oth 
coast cities. In Shanghai the boycott coincided with specul 
tion in cotton piece goods and the accumulation of stoc 
which “was not considered serious until the boycott ¢ 
American goods started on the 20th July, and then for th 
rest of the year the piece goods trade was in difficulty.” ’ 
The boycott was probably responsible, also, for a slackenin; 
in the trade in American oil during the second half of th 
year and the accumulation of large stocks on hand.” 01 
August 17 the Consul-General at Shanghai reported a heavy 
loss to American trade during the height of the boycott," and 
another observer stated that “ the boycott caused a complete 
stagnation of business.” ** Thus there seems to be pretty 
good evidence for the conclusion that the boycott in Shangha! 
rather seriously dislocated American trade even though it did 
not cause any heavy permanent losses. 

Canton undoubtedly witnessed the most intense and pfo- 
longed boycott activity. We have shown that this is what we 
would have expected in view of the nature of the troubles 
which were responsible for initiating the movement. F. J 
Meyers, Acting Commissioner of Customs for Canton wrote: 


A general boycott of American ds, as a protest against the treat- 
ment of Chinese in the United States, was started in July; and 
though the movement was denounced from the throne and forbid- 


| 8 
den by Imperial Edict and viceregal proclamations, it has taken frm 


hold of this province, and perhaps nowhere have the effects beet 
more pronounced than in and around Canton.*¢ 


It is also noted in Mr. Meyers’ report that, as in Shanghai, 
large quantities of American kerosene oil were left on hand 
during the latter half of 1905, probably as a result of the 
boycott. In passing, it may be remarked that this same phe 
nomenon was also noticeable in Amoy where there was 22 
extreme, but largely ineffective, agitation against Americal 
goods.*” An American government official wrote in a lettet 
of January 16, 1906, that the boycott in the south was very 
grave and that American goods moving through Hongkong 
were used “ almost exclusively ” by foreigners and for trans 
shipment to French Indo-China and points beyond the south- 
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ern boundary of the Chinese Empire. He draws particular 
attention to the effect of the boycott on American flour mov- 
ing to China and states that over 200,000 sacks were being 
held in warehouses because of the lack of a market.** 
Summarizing our remarks as to effectiveness, we may say 
that the boycott was fairly well restricted to South China, 
Shanghai, and certain of the Yangtze ports. The goods 
chiefly affected were cotton piece goods (in Shanghai), kero- 


sene oil, and wheat flour. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FIRST BOYCOTT AGAINST JAPAN, 1908 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE BOYCOTT 


On February 5, 1908, a Japanese ship, the “ Tatsu Mar, 
was seized in the waters off Macao by the Cantonese por 
officials, the Japanese flag was lowered and replaced by ! 
Chinese flag, and the ship was towed into Canton where t 
was placed under guard. The Chinese justified this seizure 
on the ground that contraband arms and munitions were 
found aboard the “ Tatsu Maru” which were thought to be 
destined ultimately for Chinese revolutionists in Kwangs. 
The Japanese government immediately denounced the seizute 
as illegal and demanded the release of the ‘ Tatsu Maru, 
the payment of an indemnity, and an apology by the Chinese 
government for its treatment of the Japanese flag* It 
claimed that the shipment of arms had been quite in accord 
with international law, and that the ship had been illegally 
seized in Portuguese waters. It will not be necessary to §° 
into the communications between the two governments aris 
ing out of this incident or to arrive at any conclusions as t0 
the relative merits of the conflicting claims. It is sufficient 
for our purposes to point out that the Japanese repeatedly 
rejected Chinese proposals for arbitration or compromise, 
and that on March 6 the Japanese government delivered a0 — 
ultimatum demanding that its proposed terms be accepted 
immediately. After a slight delay the Chinese agreed to th¢ 
following conditions and the incident was officially closed 0 
March 14. China undertook to make an apology for having 
lowered the Japanese flag, to punish the officials who had 
been responsible for this act, to pay Japan 21,400 yen as af 
indemnity and remuneration for the arms, which China was 
to keep, and 10,000 taels in addition for demurrage. Japa? 
in turn, agreed to a stricter enforcement of the regulations 
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controlling the traffic in arms and munitions between the two 


countries. ° 

The people of Southern China, where the seizure had 
taken place, were aroused by the high-handed manner of 
Japan in dealing with the incident and by the supineness, as 
they saw it, of their own government in agreeing to the Japa- 
nese terms. As early as March 10 a meeting was held in 
Canton to request the Chinese government to resist the Japa- 
nese demands. The actual settlement of the affair brought 
forth a tremendous outburst of disapproval in Canton, and 
the guilds and commercial interests of that city declared a 
boycott. of Japanese produce “to continue until the damage 
done to Japanese trade should amount to 10,000 dollars for 
every one dollar indemnity exacted from Peking.” * The 
merchants proceeded to burn Japanese merchandise which 
they had on hand. Workers at the docks refused to unload 
Japanese ships. It was decided to lay a fine of $500 on any 
merchant purchasing the prohibited goods.° A ‘“ National 
Humiliation Society’ was established in Canton on April 6 
by a women’s organization with the avowed intention of ceas- 
ing to purchase any Japanese goods. On the same day the 
Cantonese shippers of Hongkong pledged themselves not to 


use any Japanese ships.° 

The North China Herald of May 16 stated that the Chi- 
nese newspapers were full of the boycott and that it appeared 
to be spreading in the south. Other sources intimate that the 
Japanese government, during April, was feeling an increas- 
ing alarm at the movement and that the municipal govern- 
ment of Canton was offered ‘‘ two million francs”’ to sto 
the boycott.” The Japanese government proceeded to adopt 
a more conciliatory attitude toward Canton and ordered the 
tecall of the Japanese Consul-General in that city, who had 
refused to consider the arbitration of the ‘“Tatsu Maru”’ case. 
The boycott continued in force, however, and spread to 
Manila, Honolulu, and to other cities where Cantonese met- 
chants were numerous. 

As late as November there was a serious riot in Hongke: 
which was promoted, we are told, by agitators from Ca: 
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who were disgruntled at the failure of certain of their cou 


trymen to observe the boycott regulations.® There is litt 
doubt, however, that the boycott had come to a close by th 


end of the year.*° 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BOYCOTT 


No simple analysis is satisfactory as an indication of th 
economic effectiveness of the boycott of 1908 against Japan, 
and an analysis which goes beyond simplicity brings its effec- 
tiveness into question or brings into the discussion many 
matters upon which information is not available. 

Let us turn to the annual figures and examine first the 
figures showing the place which China and Japan held dur- 
ing this year in each others’ trade. If we take the figure for 
1907 in each case as 100, we find the following for 1908: 


TABLE 1 


RELATIVES SHOWING IMPORTS INTO CHINA AND EXpPorTS FROM 
JAPAN, 1908 


Values for 1907 equal 100 
Total imports into China 94.7 Total exports from Japan 87.) 


Imports from: Exports to: 
Japan. «. «913 China... . 738 
Great Britain . . 93.6 Korea . . . . 924 
India . . . . 92.7 United States . . 93! 
Hongkong . . . 96.6 India .  « 1038 
United States . . 111.7 


We have the further information that from 1907 to 1908 
imports into China from Japan dropped from 13.8 to 134 
per cent of China’s total imports and that exports from 
Japan to China dropped from 30.2 per cent to 25.5 per ceat 
of Japan’s total exports. 

In these figures we seem to find strong evidence of eo 
nomic effectiveness. Imports into China from Japan fell to 
a lower point than imports from other countries. Exports 
from Japan to China declined more than did Japanese & 
ports to other countries. China bought a smaller proportion 
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of her foreign goods from Japan and Japan sold a smaller 
ptoportion of her exports in China. The only outstanding 


decline, however, was in Japanese exports to China and fur- 
ther examination raises doubts as to its significance. 
Let us turn to the monthly figures of Japanese exports to 
China which are to be found in Appendix I and the accom- 
panying chart. The boycott of 1908 was, as has been shown 
above, a South China boycott. The incident that brought it 
about occurred in the south and the agitation for its con- 
tinuance was confined to Canton and Hongkong. And yet we 
find the following results if, taking the figures for 1907 as 
100, we calculate the relatives for the various parts of China. 
The boycott was in the south, but the greatest decline in 
trade was in Central China. And, if we separate Hongkong 


TABLE 2 
JAPANESE EXPORTS TO THE VARIOUS PARTS OF CHINA, 1908 


In each case values in yen for 1907 equal 100 
. . 76.9 


South China and PONE NOne:: 

Central China. . oe ee 64.6 

North China. . et ee ee er eT 6 
- « « « 888 


Manchuria (and Kwantung) 
and South China, we find the index for the former to be 75.8 
and for the latter, 88.7. In the south the boycott seems to 
have been more effective at Hongkong than in the Chinese 


ports. 

A glance at the chart showing Japanese monthly exports 
to the various parts of China emphasizes the unsatisfactori- 
ness of a direct comparison of 1908 and 1907. The earlier 
year began as one of prosperous trade and of fairly high sil- 
ver; it ended with a sharp drop in silver and with a depres- 
sion in Japan which continued throughout the year 1908. To 
compare the early months of 1907 with those of 1908 and to 
attribute the difference to the boycott is misleading. It is true 
that the monthly figures show unusually low exports to South 
China in February, March, and April, and in November. It 
is true, also, that March, April, and November were months 
of severe boycotting. No doubt the low figures for these 
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months do show the effectiveness of the boycott. But the 
figures for Central China show a sharp drop in January, 2 
low point in July, and a still lower point in November. Un- 
less we are to suppose that the boycott was more effective 0 
Shanghai than in Canton and Hongkong, which is most u- 
likely, we are driven to the conclusion that the powerful 
influences were those which were working upon the trade to 
Central China. 

If we push our investigation further we find that the com- 
modities to show the greatest decline in the import trade of 
China between 1907 and 1908 were rice, flour, sugar, and 
cotton yarn. The first of these did not enter into the Chinese 
Japanese trade. It accounts for a remarkable drop in the in 
ports into China from French Indo-China, which fell from 
Hk. Tls. 9.2 million to Hk. Tls. 2.7 million. The second did 
exercise some influence on the Japanese trade but the decline 
was attributed by the Customs to the growth of domestic 
flour milling, especially at Shanghai." Sugar declined, vefy 
largely because of a sharp rise in price, and in this case we 
know not only that the import from Japan was small but that 


it was greater in 1908 than 1907. 

In the case of cotton yarn we have the commodity that t¢ 
flects more than any other the decline in Japanese trade in 
which we are interested. Imports declined from Hk.TIs. 568 
million to Hk. Tls. 45.3 million. What is more, imports from 
Japan dropped off somewhat more than did imports from 
India. The explanation of the Customs authorities is, as in 
the case of flour, the development of domestic industry.” 
The quarterly figures available show that the drop must have 
been as great in Shanghai as elsewhere.* The depression i 
Japan led to every effort on the part of the Japanese mills to 
dispose of their product in China. They hit upon the plan of 
inserting lottery tickets into each bale of yarn. This was 
vigorously denounced by their competitors in China and, 
according to a French source, led to the exclusion of such 
yarn from Hongkong as contrary to the laws covering gait 
bling.’* References to a noticeable decline of Japanese cotton 
yarn imports into individual ports in the south may be dis 
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covered. Of Kowloon in 1908 we are told, “ The disfavor 
into which, from various causes, Japanese yarn has fallen 
materially assisted Bombay.” ** In spite of such individual 
comments, it must be asserted that the cotton trade provides 
no unmistakable evidence of boycotting. 

At the same time, the references to boycotting in customs 
reports and newspapers are so numerous that it is difficult to 
believe that trade was not affected. We are told that the im- 
port of certain marine products into Kowloon was “the 
lowest recorded.” ** After the riot in Hongkong on Novem- 
ber 1, 1908, it is reported that Japanese goods were shipped 
back from Hongkong to Japan in considerable quantities.*’ 

The failure to find strong evidence of the boycott in the 
trade statistics is not to be taken as indicating that the boy- 
cott produced no effect. The losses of the Japanese met- 
chants in South China were, no doubt, considerable. The dis- 
turbance of trade, the breaking off of established trade rela- 
tions, the losses in shipping, and in other business of the 
sort, and the danger that, once undertaken, a boycott might 
be repeated, are not to be overlooked. A telegram to a Japa- 
nese newspaper from Hongkong in April, 1908, began thus: 
“All the leading Japanese firms here admit that they have 
incurred serious losses through the boycott and take a pessi- 
mistic view of the future prospects.” ** In the British colonial 
reports for Hongkong we find that the number of Japanese 
steamers calling at Hongkong was 93 in 1908 as compared 
with 111 in 1907, and in 1910 an American consular official 
teported that the boycott was not altogether a thing of the 


past.*° 

The boycott of 1908 may be called a disturbance of trade 
with Japan rather than a cutting off of such trade. Its effec- 
tiveness cannot be estimated for it came during a year of 
depression, of low silver, and of some increase in Chinese 
industrial output. It was confined to the south and yet we 
find that Japanese trade with Central China declined more 
than did trade with the boycotting region. Some small part 
of the decline in Japanese-Chinese trade was undoubtedly 
due to the boycott but we may be certain that it was small. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS PRODUCE A 
BOYCOTT, 1915 


Tue HIsrory OF THE 1915 BoycoTT 


The Sino-Japanese difficulties leading to the boycott of 
1915 may be traced back to the landing of Japanese troops 
in Shantung in the autumn of 1914. The occasion for the 
landing of these troops was the attack upon the German 
leased territory of Tsingtao, but the ensuing campaiga 
brought forth severe criticism by the Chinese because of the 
presence of Japanese troops along the Shantung Railway 
and because of the alleged maltreatment of Chinese in Shan- 
tung by these troops. Toward the end of the year a further 
dispute arose over the control of the customs at Tsingtao 
after the city had been taken by the Japanese. However, there 
is little evidence to support the Japanese contention that 
the Chinese resorted to active boycotting during this period.’ 
They were suspicious of the Japanese position and they 
lodged several complaints with the Japanese government, 
but they did not enter into any organized campaign against 
Japanese goods. 

It was not until January 26, 1915, that the first news was 
received concerning the presentation by Japan of certain 
demands upon China.* These became known as the Twenty- 
one Demands. A great deal of mystery surrounded the actual 
content of these demands in the beginning and through the 
early phases of the negotiations which began in February and 
finally came to an end in May.‘ 

On February 19 a “ Citizen’s Patriotic Society” was formed 
in Shanghai to resist the demands made by Japan but the 
newspaper account carried no mention of boycotting.’ A 
news-letter from Canton, dated February 26, indicates that 
cables from the Chinese merchants of San Francisco had been 
received in Canton advising an anti-Japanese boycott, but 
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that the Cantonese disapproved of the idea, “ believing it 
would embarrass the government and perhaps furnish 
excuses for extra demands.” ® 

During the month of March there were more indications 

of the possibility of launching an anti-Japanese boycott. A 
note sent out by the President of China on March 4 to all of 
the provinces ordered the suppression of any anti-foreign 
demonstrations or acts that might interfere with the negoti- 
ations over the Twenty-one Demands. This indicates that 
some such demonstrations were at least anticipated. During 
the early part of March there is some evidence that there was 
an undercurrent of antagonism to Japan running through 
Canton which had taken the form of some boycotting by the 
middle of the month.” On March 23 a “ Society to Propagate 
the Use of National Goods” was formed in Shanghai, and 
It is significant to note that the 1915 boycott took on quite 
largely the form of a movement to “ buy Chinese goods.” 
At a meeting held in Shanghai on March 25 a resolution 
was passed favoring a boycott of Japanese products.’ 

The movement gained headway during the month of April 
and spread to many of the Yangtze ports and some of the 
northern cities, but it was not until the presentation of a 
Japanese ultimatum on May 7 and the acceptance of this 
ultimatum on May 9 that the boycott took on its most vigor- 
ous form. It was reported that for many days prior to May 
7 the Japanese living in the interior of Manchuria were mov- 
ing into Dairen and Antung, and that on May 7 business 
came to a complete standstill in Antung.’ In Dairen it was 
reported that “ the anti-Japanese movement . . . spread with 
viculence all over Manchuria.”*° In Chefoo the statement 
was made that “ for a long time Japanese goods could find 
no buyers” and that even yen notes were not acceptable.## 
Furthermore, there are indications of boycotting activity in 
Newchwang, Tientsin, and Peking. 

The movement also gained headway along the Yangtze 
River. At Chungking the public refused to buy Japanese 


goods at the time of the Sino-Japanese negotiations in May, 
“and this attitude, lasting as it did for five months, greatly 
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affected mercantile circles.” ** There was a restricted sale of 
Japanese goods at Shasi during May and the following 
months. The same was true at Changsha. At Hankow evi 
dence of the boycott took the form of greatly increased 
orders for locally produced cotton yarn, more orders being 
received by the local mills than could be executed.” Further- 
more, many Japanese merchants, feeling the sting of the boy- 
cott, were reported as being prepared to leave Hankow dut- 
ing the early summer months of 1915.** 

In Shanghai a “ Self-Conscious Disgrace Society” was 
organized in May because of China’s acceptance of the Jap- 
anese ultimatum of May 7. At the same time a “ National 
Salvation Fund Movement ”’ was started with the intention 
of raising Ch. $50,000,000 in order to develop home indus 
try and thus reduce China’s dependence upon Japan.” We 
have already remarked upon the 1915 boycott as taking the 
form of an encouragement of native industries and this 1s 
additional evidence. In part this desire to promote domestic 
industry was real; in part it served as a convenient cover for 
boycott activities.** One-half of the National Salvation Fund 
is said to have been raised by the middle of July." The 
accuracy of this statement is to be doubted, but there.1s 
evidence of important contributions. Subscriptions were 
received from Tientsin, where a single meeting raised Ch. 
$163,000. In Shanghai the merchants of the local Chamber 
of Commerce agreed to a 20 per cent increase in freight 
rates on their own goods, the proceeds to be paid by the 
shipping companies into the growing fund."* There is evi 
dence, also, of contributions from Antung and Peking. 

The effect of the boycott upon domestic industries is dealt 
with in the general report on the trade of China for 191). 
The statement is made that the Chinese manufacturers of 
‘candles, soap, cigarettes, matches, towels, cotton under- 
clothing, cotton cloth, boots and shoes, mirrors, sugaf, an 
umbrellas took advantage of the situation to push the sale 
of their goods.” ** 

Turning to the ports south of Shanghai we find that the 
boycott in Hangchow brought about the closing of many 
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shops dealing in Japanese goods.”* In Ningpo it was reported 
that the “ slow progress of the China-Japan negotiations was 
matked for a time by a sharp drop in Japanese importa- 
tions.” ** The boycott existed for a short time in Foochow 
and affected the importation of matches and cotton goods 
from Japan. In Hongkong the Chinese merchants are said 
to have acted in sympathy with the boycott,” but there was 
no mention of this in the annual report from that colony to 
the colonial office. We find evidence, also, of vigorous boy- 


cotting in Canton. 

During May and June the Chinese government was warned 
by the Japanese government on several occasions against a 
continuation of the boycott. The presidential order of March 
4 suppressing anti-Japanese demonstrations has been men- 
tioned, and on June 29 a presidential mandate was signed 
exhorting the people of China to carry the Japanese boycott 
no further.» The movement continued, however, during 
July and August. It diminished gradually during the next 
few months; by the end of the year it had disappeared. 

The effective period of the 1915 boycott may be said to 
have been the five months from April through August of 
that year. It may be noted that this period agrees neither 
with that of the Japanese report in Document A nor with 
that of Dorothy Orchard, already referred to. The former 
study selects the months of February through July, while 
the latter chooses the period from January through June. 
It is our opinion that very little organized boycotting was 
done until the last week of March and that it probably did 


not subside until the end of August. 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BOYCOTT 


The boycott of 1915 provides an excellent example of one 
which is difficult to study on the basis of the annual figures. 
Since we have for most purposes no more than annual fig- 
ures from Chinese sources, we must in large measure depend 
upon the monthly figures of Japanese exports to China. 

Turing to the annual figures of Chinese-Japanese trade 
for this year, we may adopt the device of relatives based upon 
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1914 as 100. They show that total imports into Chu 
dropped to 79.8 in 1915 and that total exports from Japs 
rose to 119.8. A comparison of the relatives for the diffe 
ent countries reveals above all else the disturbances due t 


TABLE 1 


RELATIVES SHOWING IMPORTS INTO CHINA AND Exports FROM 
JAPAN, 1915 


In each case values for 1914 equal 100 
Total imports into China 79.8 Total exports from Japan 1198 


Imports from: Exports to: 
Japan. : 94.6 China... . 8 
Great Britain . . 68.1 India . . .. . 1623 
India... . 104.3 Dutch E. Indies . 152.7 
United States 89.8 United States . 103.9 
Hongkong . . . 88.3 Great Britain . 206.9 

Russia . . .. . 727.6 


the World War. Chinese imports from Great Britain fel 
off much more, it will be noted, than did her imports from 
Japan or the United States, and the drop in the case of Great 
Britain and other European countries goes far to explain 
the fact that Japanese imports remained as high as they did. 
On the other hand, the decline in the percentage of Japanese 
exports to China was accompanied by a very modest rise 2 
exports from Japan to the United States and a very consider 
able rise in exports to Great Britain. Russia was cut off by 
the war from her normal trade relations with the Westertf 
world and she was an eager buyer of war supplies. This 
explains the remarkable rise in 1915 to more than seven 
times the trade of 1914. 

The difficulty of finding the boycott in the annual figures 
is apparent. Nevertheless, imports into China from Japan 
did fall off from Hk. Tls. 127.1 million to Hk. Tls. 120.2 
million and exports from Japan to China from Yen 217.7 
million to Yen 190.7 million. But the percentage figures 
show that, while the exports from Japan to China declined 
sharply from 36.9 per cent of the Japanese export total to 
26.9 per cent, the percentage of China’s imports coming from 
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total impor as’ Japan increased from 22.3 to 26.5 per cent. The decline in 
* total exports fee: hina’s import trade, while it meant a smaller purchase of 
he relatives frie J@Panese goods, meant an even greater decline in the pur- 
» the ditutuas? 24S of goods from other sources than Japan and, so, gave 
Japan a larger share of the total than she had had in 1914 or, 

for that matter, in any year since the beginning of the cen- 

OL In the light of these facts we cannot expect to find 

INA ANE strong evidence of the boycott in the annual figures. 

We may consider next the figures of Japanese exports to 
the various parts of China, as they are shown in Appendix I, 


equal 100 
xports from jf taking the totals for the whole year in each case and com- 
sto:  .-«- pating them with the totals for the preceding year. These 
u. ++’ figures show a considerable falling off in Japanese exports 
as : to South and Central China and raise the question as to 
eee TABLE 2 
a JAPANESE EXPORTS TO THE VARIOUS PARTS OF CHINA, 1915 
Creat Bat South China Central 
het inp and Hongkong China North China Manchuria 
| Mills. Rela- Mills. Rela- Mills. Rela- Mills. Rela- 
tives of Yen tives of Yen tives 


He 
the me of Yen tives of Yen 
fat yc 1914 36.2 100.0 90.0 100.0 48.3 100.0 38.5 100.0 
jght™” 1915 29.1 804 704 782 482 99.8 37.7 97.9 
Here 


ge of 

“it whether we have not found the effects of boycotting. 
ven@® we have the first unmistakable evidence of a significant 
ast® decline in Japanese trade. 

he" The significance of the decline is confirmed by an exam- 


i ination of the monthly figures and we find it necessary to 
ht® add Manchuria to the regions in which the effects of the 
__ boycott seem visible.* Consider first the monthly figures of 
ul Japanese exports to South China. They show an immediate 
drop in August, 1914, when the World War began. The 
i recovery was fairly rapid and the closing months of the year, 
t- as well as the early months of 1915, show normal exports. 
t* March and April, 1915, show a marked decline and this, 
‘after some recovery in May and June, was carried by Au- 
: gust to an unusually low point. 
| 5 
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52 A STUDY OF CHINESE BOYCOTTS 
In Central China the year 1915 began with two mon 
below the average of the year 1914. In March, which 
usually the highest month of the year, Japanese expo 
declined still further and by June the monthly figure w 
lower than at any time since the period of the Chinese rev 
lution in 1911-12. In August trade increased rapidly an 
during the remaining months of 1915, Japan exported t 
Central China at a rate which had not been equalled sinc 
the early months of 1914. The period covered by the grea 
and unusual drop in the spring and summer was the perio 
of the boycott and it is not to be doubted that the boycot 
was effective during the months of May and June in the 
Yangtze Valley. | 
The Manchurian figures show a drop of about the same 
sort as in Central China. It began later, in April instead of 
March, but it carried the normal mid-summer drop in Jap 
anese exports to Kwantung and the Manchurian ports to 
unusually low levels. The recovery was prompt, howevét, 
and the month of October marked an unusually high level 
which was maintained during the remaining months of the 
year. Manchuria makes it clear that the 1915 boycott must 
be looked for within the year. Japanese total exports to this 
region were about equal during each of the years 1913, 
1914, and 1915, in spite of the fact that the boycott seems 
revealed in the figures for the summer months of the yea! 
of the Twenty-one Demands. | 
These observations from the Japanese trade statistics att 
borne out by the reports of the Chinese Customs, to which 
reference has been made above. The boycott is mention 
in the annual report on the trade of Ningpo, Foochow, and 
Lappa. The general report on the trade notes the fact that 
the boycott was felt “ rather severely ” at some of the Yang: 
tze River ports °° and makes the further observation that t 
was felt more severely in the south. Nothing, we are told 
in the report on Dairen, aside from the European wat, has 
in recent years had a more serious effect on the trade of the 
port than the Sino-Japanese negotiations. “The forwafé 
ing,” the report continues, “of Japanese cotton goods from 
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this port to the interior entirely ceased for several weeks.”’”* 
Nevertheless, the trade statistics show that the effect of the 
boycott was temporary disturbance of the trade rather than 
any falling off. 

In view of the above facts it is not surprising to find that 
the annual figures of commodity imports from Japan fail 
to reveal any great effect of the boycott. The import of cot- 
ton yarn into China increased slightly in 1915 over 1914 and 
the percentage from Japan rose from 52 to 54 per cent. The 
import of cotton piece goods dropped sharply but the per- 
centage from Japan of the selected piece goods which have 
been studied rose from 43 to 47 per cent. Imports into China 
of refined sugar from Japan declined in quantity, but this 
was true of imports from Hongkong and the Dutch East 
Indies as well. The percentage from Japan increased from 
23 to 23.5 per cent. Imports into China of paper declined 
but imports from Japan increased. The chief forms of 
“aquatic products,” as the Japanese call them, showed no 
decline. It is difficult to find any significant falling off in 
the important items in the trade except sugar. The most 


spectacular decline, that of copper from about Hk. Tls. 7 
million to Hk. Tls. 1 million, is more easily explained by 


the war than by the boycott. 

It may be pointed out once more that the share of Japan 
in China’s import trade actually increased in 1915. The 
decline in the proportion of Japan’s exports going to China 
is to be explained by the new and insistent markets for 
Japanese goods created by the war (and well illustrated by 
Russia), rather than by the boycott. 

Nevertheless, the course of events within the year makes 
it certain that there was loss and expense to the Japanese 
merchants during the boycott months when trade was dis- 
turbed and temporarily held up. There are references to the 
boycotting of Japanese ships but Japanese shipping in Chi- 
nese waters did not decline. In many of the reviews of Jap- 
anese trade in 1915, which have been consulted, the Chinese 


boycott is not even mentioned. 
The boycott of 1915 was the first which revealed the 
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power of this weapon in the hands of the Chinese. TI 
decline in Japanese trade was great for the brief period 
severest boycotting. This decline was not confined to a sing 
art of China as had been the case during earlier boycott 
The wide effectiveness of this boycott ought to have made! 
clear to both the Chinese and Japanese that, if boycotting wa 
to be checked, action was necessary before the next boycot 
made its appearance. The stimulus to domestic industry from 
boycotting had added a new feature but otherwise this boycott 
was not different, except in extent, from those of an earlier 
day. The Twenty-one Demands brought on this wider boy- 
cott and its importance would have been more generally 
understood if it had not been for two facts: the absence of 
monthly statistics of Chinese trade and the influence of the 
European war upon the trade of China and Japan. 
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CHAPTER VII 


A BOYCOTT OVER THE SHANTUNG QUESTION 
1919-21 | 


THE BEGINNING OF THE BOYCOTT AND THE 
STUDENT STRIKE 


The anti-Japanese boycott, which was waged intermit- 
tently from May of 1919 through 1920 and 1921, has sev- 


eral characteristics which distinguish it from previous boy- 
cotts. In the first place, it was a movement which was 


initiated by students and which depended chiefly upon stu- 
dents for its perpetuation. Earlier boycotts, although sup- 
ported by student organizations, had been backed in the 
main by Chambers of Commerce and similar organizations 
In the second place, it recetved much more effective support 
from consumers, due to extensive propaganda by student 
organizations, than had the previous anti-Japanese move- 
ments.’ A third feature was the association of this boycott 
with a general popular movement which had as its chief aim 
the removal from the Chinese government of certain “ cor- 
tupt’” officials. It was called by one writer a ‘‘ moral awaken- 
ing” and he pictured a combination of all classes for the 
purpose of purging the government.’ During the earlier 
phases of the movement the students were more interested 
in a reform of the Peking government than in actively sup- 
porting the boycott, but it seems unquestionable that their 
attention was later concentrated upon making the boycott 
effective, Another characteristic was the great enthusiasm 
and the emotional fervor with which the movement was 
undertaken. The newspaper accounts of the time carried 
the information that two students drowned themselves in a 
patriotic endeavor to awaken public opinion,® and that a 
student in Tientsin tried to kill himself by knocking his head 
against the stone pillars of the Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing in that city because of the apathy with which the mer- 
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56 A STUDY OF CHINESE BOYCOTTS 
chants took exhortations to join the boycott.‘ A final featu 
of this boycott was the persistence of the boycotting. It w. 
kept up for nearly three years until the central object w: 
finally achieved, namely, the withdrawal of the Japanes 
from Shantung.° 

The immediate cause of the 1919-21 boycott was th 
receipt of the news in China that the Council of Prime Mx 
isters at the Peace Conference in Paris had announced theif 
intention of turning over to Japan the rights which Germany 
had previously held in Shantung. Although this decision 
was made on April 30, the news of the decision did not 
reach China until May 2.° On May 3 a “ Peoples Deter 
mination Society ” was formed in Peking and telegrams wert 
immediately dispatched to Shanghai declaring the intention 
of undertaking a boycott. On May 4 the students of Peking 
staged a demonstration against Tsao Ju-lin, Chang Chung: 
hsing, and Lu Tsung-yu because their presence in the Peking 
government was believed to be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of China. By a strange coincidence word was received 
in Shanghai on May 7 of the formal action of the Plenary 

Session of the Preliminary Peace Conference turning ove! 
the German rights in Shantung to Japan.’ This coincided 
with the celebration of National Humiliation Day in memory 
of the Twenty-one Demands of 1915. At a mass meeting 
of students a union was formed which represented 20,000 
students in Shanghai. This union announced the boycott i0 
Shanghai as beginning from May 7. Similar action was takeo 
by student groups in Tientsin, Nanking, Hankow, Canton, 

Hangchow, Ningpo, etc.* These various student organiza 
tions took up the cause of the students in Peking who had 

been arrested during the attack on the residence of Tsa0 

Ju-lin, demanding that they be released and that the “ pro 

Japanese” members of the government resign. It is prob 

able that the conjunction of the boycott movement with 

demands for a reform of the government explains the enthu- 
siasm with which the boycott was carried on during the first 


few months. 
An interesting adjunct of the boycott, in its strictest sens¢, 
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the boycott‘ Aitt? was the student strike which lasted from May 19 in Peking, 
re of the boycotts: and from May 26 in Shanghai, until June 12. This strike 
ntil the cental ke © tesulted in the almost complete cessation of retail business 
thdrawal of te in Shanghai for over a week and forced the Peking govern- 
ment to accede to the students’ demands for the liberation 
1919-21 batt Of the strikers who had been imprisoned as a consequence 
e Councl of? Of demonstrations in Peking and for the acceptance of the 
iris had anwoat: T¢Signation of the three “ traitors ” mentioned above.” 
e rights which G With the successful culmination of their battle on the 
Although ths political front the students directed their energy to the boy- 
¢ the densime © COl’ Movement. They staged demonstrations, went on speak- 
34 “Pops! 18 fours, distributed propaganda, put out posters, visited 
ig and telegs! guilds, won Chambers of Commerce over to their cause, 
saring eit picketed shops, formed inspection crews to list all Japanese 
asi sents goods on hand in the various shops, and thus brought the 
; boycott home to those people who alone could be expected 


lin, Cat to make it effective. 


THE CourRSsE OF EVENTS IN 1919 


word was 
a of it” — Turning more specifically now to the course followed by 
ace tumét’ the boycott, we have already noted that it was announced by 
‘Ths students in Peking on May 4 and in Shanghai on May 7. 
Dayitf& On May 12 the Chamber of Commerce of Peking, jointly 
, mas8* with Chambers of Commerce throughout the country, 
sent’ declared an anti-Japanese boycott to remain in effect until 
' Kiaochow was returned.?° We find that the movement had 
ont little force in Manchuria with the possible exception of 
Newchwang. Between Manchuria and the Yangtze Valley, 
wtf however, there is good reason to believe that the boycott 
gt” Was vigorously pushed during the summer months. We have 
ed noted the organization of student unions in Tientsin and 
fe’ Peking during May. In the report of trade for Lungkow we 
find the statement that “ the Japanese boycott began to take 
effect in June, and from then on was increasingly thorough 
@ and systematic and ultimately caused an almost complete 
stoppage of the import of Japanese goods.” ** In Tsinan the 
boycott was continued throughout the summer in spite of 
the summary execution on August 6 of three of the boycott 
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leaders in Shantung by General Ma Liang.’? One first-h 
observer of the boycott in Shantung wrote, at the time, 
the closing of Japanese shops in every port and conclu 
that the Chambers of Commerce were the really effect 
power behind the movement, with the students acting 
propagandists.” 

By May 21 the boycott had spread to the upper Yangt 
and had become so vigorous there that a complaint w: 
lodged with the Peking government by the Japanese Mu 
ister on June 18 because Japanese steamers could not secu! 
coolies at Yangtze ports to unload their cargoes. On Ma 
27 the piece goods dealers of Hankow declared their inten 
tion of ceasing to buy Japanese goods, and a report from tha 
port indicates that the boycott extended to Japanese bank 
notes and passenger steamers.” During the first part of 
2 3 June a tannery, an umbrella factory, and a shirt factory wert 
be started at Wuchang because of the boycott. At Soochow the 

Chinese even refused to purchase electricity generated by 4 

Japanese-owned plant,’* and the boycott reached its height 

! during June and July. At Wuhu only about one-tenth of 

the Japanese piece goods imported during the September 

quarter of 1918 reached that port during the same quatte! 

of 1919.*7 The boycott was said to have been an important 

: factor in the drop in Japanese imports into Hangchow and 

4 Ningpo during the last seven months of the year."* At the 

latter port, not a single Japanese ship called from the middle 

of May until the end of 1919. At Kiukiang the boycott 

started on May 24 and the merchants agreed to buy no mot 

Japanese goods after June 15.*° The anti-Japanese movement! 
began in Changsha during June and the report of the trade 

of that port makes the interesting observation that toward 

the end of the year one “could purchase most articles of 

daily use ‘made in China’ whereas before this movement 

similar articles were mostly all of Japanese origin.” ” 

We have cited enough particular cases to indicate that the 
boycott movement in Central China seems to have been 
fairly general and to have been launched during the latter 
part of May or the first of June. It probably reached its 
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peak throughout this area during the summer months. Now 
let us turn to the south. 

At Foochow the boycott was vigorously enforced during 
the late spring and summer, and it received a new impetus 
in the fall as a result of a clash between Chinese students 
and Japanese shopkeepers, during which several of the Chi- 
nese were killed. The dispatch of Japanese warships to Foo- 
chow led “the united Chambers of Commerce of China, 
representing 1,400 cities, to threaten drastic action against 
merchants buying Japanese goods.” ** The boycott got under 
way in Swatow during May. It received the support of stu- 
dent unions and resulted in the burning of many Japanese 
goods. In the trade report for Canton it is stated that the 
boycott was “one of the most important factors” affecting 
the trade of the year.”? In this city the boycott took the form 
to a considerable extent of a united refusal to purchase 
goods from the three largest department stores because they 
were thought to be surreptitiously receiving Japanese goods 
for sale.” Apparently there was little pause in anti-Japanese 
agitation in Canton from May through December. We find 
evidence of the burning of Japanese goods, the levying of 

fines, and the extension of the boycott until even the pawn- 
shops of Canton refused to accept Japanese goods as pledges 
for loans.* In Kowloon, Kongmoon, and Samshui there 
were indications of boycott activity. In Wuchow the boycott 
was started in June by students who organized a “ Save the 
Country Society.” It became sufficiently effective so that by 
the last quarter of the year many goods of Japanese origin 
had disappeared from the import statistics.” There is evi- 
dence that the boycott was in operation during the latter 
half of the year in Nanning and Mengtsz. 

Summarizing our remarks as to the growth of the boycott 
movement in South China during 1919 we may say that its 
manifestations were probably more general, more vigorous, 


and more lasting than in North China. 
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THg BoycoTT IN 1920 


In tracing the course of the movement through 1920 w 
find that there was a noticeable lessening of references t 
the boycott in the available sources of information. This! 
probably due in part to the fact that “old news” is n0 
“good news.” A more important reason, however, is the 
fact that the boycott was less general and more sporadic thao 
it had been in 1919. Apparently it was pushed with cot- 
siderable vigor during the early months of the year in Shang- 
hai but it gradually subsided during the latter half of the 
C2 year.** An account of the movement, written in June, 1920, 
i } states that the boycott was actively pushed during April and 

| May and may have been partially responsible for, and pat- 
_ tially the result of, attempts on the part of Japan to under 
: take direct negotiations with China for the return of Shan- 
: tung. Also, we find that, in a study of the effect of the 
economic depression of 1920 upon Japan, much stress 1s 
| laid on the influence of the boycott on the trade of Japan.” 
, Finally, we may note that civil warfare in various parts of 
China during 1920 undoubtedly detracted from a continue 

tion of the boycott. 
As was the case in 1919, there is little evidence of boycot- 
ting in Manchuria. In Tientsin, however, there was a fresh 
: outbreak of the movement in the early part of the year which 
led to a clash between students and soldiers over boycotting 
activities. This resulted in the serious injury of over eighty 
students and undoubtedly stimulated the boycott movement 
in this port.” As late as the end of May it was stated that 
the Cotton Yarn Guild of Tientsin was in difficulties becausé 
of the boycott of Japanese goods in that district.*° In Lung 
kow the boycott was so effective that a scrutiny of the imports 
of cotton goods into that port reveals the fact “that not 4 
single piece was imported from Japan” during 1920." It is 
probable, also, that there was some boycotting in Chefoo 
throughout the year and in Tsinan there are indications that 
the boycott was effective at least during the first few months 
of 1920. We conclude, however, that the boycott was not 
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pushed as vigorously or as continuously in northern China 
during 1920 as it had been in 1919. This is to be explained in 
all probability by a shift in interest from the Shantung 
question after China’s refusal to participate in direct nego- 
tiations on May 22," and by the series of military manoeuvers 
during the summer which enabled the Chihli group to rout 
the Anfu Club from its control of the Peking government. 

Turning to Central China we find indications that the 
most effective boycotting was undertaken in this region 
during the period under consideration. In January the boy- 
cott was revived at Chengtu, Ichang, Hankow, Wuchang, 
Kiukiang, and elsewhere because of rumored negotiations 
over the return of Tsingtao, the Foochow incident, and the 
trouble referred to above in Tientsin. At Chungking there 
was a flare-up of the movement during April and again in 
December.** During April many student demonstrations 
occurred in Shanghai which finally resulted in a student 
strike being called on April 14 ** in order to protest against 
direct negotiations with Japan on the Shantung issue. In 
Changsha the boycott is reported as having been “as per- 
sistent as ever throughout the year,” while at Kiukiang and 
Hankow it probably died out after the middle of the year. 
At Wuhu there was little, or no, evidence of boycotting dur- 
ing 1920 and the same can be said for Nanking. At Hang- 
chow and Ningpo the boycott was actively enforced through- 
out the year and resulted in a shrinkage in most of the items 
imported from Japan.** Thus we find that Central China 
witnessed vigorous boycotting throughout the first half of 
1920 and that in certain localities this seems to have con- 
tinued throughout the year. In many of the cities, however, 
the boycott seems to have died down with the dissolving of 
the Anfu Club on August 4.°* 

Turning to Southern China we find that in Foochow the 
boycott continued without any apparent pause throughout 
1920. In Amoy, on the other hand, there seems to have been 
a noticeable relaxation in the anti-Japanese agitation. In the 
next treaty port down the coast, Swatow, we find that the 
boycott was enforced with as much vigor as in Foochow.*’ 
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ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS IN THE ANNUAL FIGURES 


The difficulty of judging the economic effectiveness of th 
boycott of 1919-21 is much increased by two circumstance 
In the first place the boycott falls in the years immediatel 
after the close of the war and the shifts and disturbances 0 
world trade during those years increase the uncertaintie 
which ordinarily attend any effort to show the effect of 2 
particular factor in a complex situation. In the second place 
the boycott was, from one point of view, a single boycott 
and, from another, a series of boycotts. It has been shown 
to have begun in May, 1919, and to have reached its first 
period of intensity in the summer of that year, but it con 
tinued intermittently and with varying intensity in different 

arts of the country. The earlier boycotts represented less 
complex problems. 

The outstanding fact in the trade between China and 
Japan during these years was the end of the World War. 
The close of the war brought changes for the simple reason 
that the war and war necessities had come to an end. In 
1920 there developed in Japan the beginning of a business 
depression which spread and developed into the genetal 
depression of 1921. Our problem is to find any unmistakable 
evidence of the effects of Chinese boycotting during thes 
years. 

We turn first to the figures showing the import of goods 
into China. China’s imports, measured in Haikwan tals, 
reached in 1918 a total of Hk. Tls. 554.9 million. This was at 
the end of a modest rise during the World War. The rapid 
rise in silver had the effect of cancelling from the Chinese 
figures the great increase during the war in the trade figures 
of Japan, the United States, and other countries. In 1919 4 
more rapid increase in trade began, the figure for that yeat 
being Hk. Tls. 647.0 million. The rise continued in 1920 
to Hk. Tls. 762.3 million and a sharp fall in silver in 192! 
brought the figure for 1921 to Hk. Tls. 906.1 million. If wé 
take the total imports in Hk. Tls. in 1918 as 100, we find 
the following relatives for the boycott years: 1919—116.6, 


1920—137.4, 1921—163.3. 
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Turning to the figures showing the source of these im- 
ports we find that the percentage from Japan, which had 
reached the remarkably high level of 43.0 per cent in 1918, 
declined to 38.2 per cent in 1919, to 30.1 per cent in 1920, 
and 23.2 per cent in 1921.** It is not to be concluded that 
we have so easily found evidence of the effectiveness of the 
boycott. The various warring nations had been prevented 
by their participation in the war and by the shortage of 
shipping from playing their usual part in the trade of China. 
It was to be expected that China would return to the pur- 
chase of many goods from the warring countries as soon as 
the end of the conflict gave her the opportunity. The per- 
centage of China’s imports from Japan had averaged 19.0 
per cent during the three years 1911-13, it had averaged no 
less than 38.1 per cent in 1916-18, it was 30.5 per cent dur- 
ing the years 1919-21. It is, of course, impossible to deter- 
mine what decline in this percentage was bound, in any case, 
to take place at the close of the war. We may, however, 
find some indication of the normal post-war share of Japan 
in the import trade of China by looking at the figures for the 
years 1924-26 when the immediate disturbances due to the 
war were in the past. During 1919-21 Japan provided 30.5 
per cent of China’s imports; during 1924-26 she provided 
28.2 per cent. If this comparison may be trusted it shows 
that the Japanese share was greater in 1919-21 than in 
1924-26 in spite of the boycott during the earlier years. 

The return of a number of countries to the Chinese import 
trade is shown in the fact that imports into China from the 
United States and Great Britain were almost exactly three 
times as great in 1921 as they had been in 1918 and that 
imports from India were more than four times as great. Con- 
sider the sharp contrast in the Japanese case. Imports from 
Japan, after a small rise of 3.3 per cent in 1919, declined 
by 1921 to 88.1 per cent of the value imported in 1918. A 
shift of this sort, it may be repeated, was to be expected and 
we cannot determine with any exactness how far it was due 


to boycotting. 
From the point of view of Japan it may be said that the 
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end of the war marked the end of a most remarkable increa 

in her exports. The beginning of this increase had its inf 

ence on the 1915 boycott. The high point was reached | 

1919 when Japan exported goods to the value of Ye 

2,098.9 million, 107 per cent of the 1918 total. Exports frot 
Japan fell in 1920 to 99.3, and in 1921 to 63.8 per cent 0 
the figure for 1918. Japan’s trade declined but the declin 
was greatest in the exports to Europe. There was exportec 
to England in 1921 no more than 22.9 per cent of the 1918 
total. The decline was great, also, in the exports to the other 
countries of Asia, aside from China. Exports to India in 
1921, for example, were 41.7 per cent of those in 1918. 
The two countries that show the least decline are the United 
States, where the corresponding figure was 93.6 per cent, 
and China, where it was 78.7 per cent. 

Taking the figures showing the percentage of Japan's éx- 
ports going to China, we find the average to have been 324 
per cent for the years 1911-13.** This figure fell, with the 
development of Japan’s war trade, to 26.2 per cent for the 
years 1916-18. It rose after the war, as was to be expected, 
to an average of 32.0 per cent for the three years 1919-21. 
In other words, the share of Japanese exports going 
to China was unusually great during the boycott years. If 
we turn to the same years in the post-war period as were 
used in judging the Chinese figures, we find that the share 
of Japanese exports going to China was 27.9 per cent in 
1924-26. 

In view of the changes to which we have given attention 
in the Japanese share of China’s imports and the Chinese 
share of Japanese exports, we find good reason to conclude 
that China offered Japan a market which was much needed 
at the end of the World War and that this Chinese market 
was surprisingly well maintained during the boycotts of 


1919-21. 
A CLOSER EXAMINATION OF THE JAPANESE STATISTICS 


We must look more closely at the Japanese figures, study: 
ing them year by year, and looking into the monthly figures 
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‘a most nad: of exports from Japan to the various parts of China in order 
‘this igcreelals: tO teach additional conclusions of importance. 
righ point Since we must follow the course of the boycott year by 
Jk to the wie’ eat, it has been thought useful to present the figures with 
1918 total. Ep relatives or indexes which show the situation year by year, 
1921 to 63802 taking the earlier year as 100. Such link relatives are shown 
declined bt Bt for the total of Japanese exports and for exports to China 
Thee se 0 the following table, where the material is presented in 
- such a way as to illustrate the method. 


9 per cent ey 
she exports fo 
va i TABLE 1 

at of tose ToraL JAPANESE EXPORTS AND JAPANESE EXPORTS TO CHINA, 
, Jige ar 1918-21, SHOWING LINK RELATIVES 

ia as 936 pe Japanese Exports Japanese Exports to China 
ae Millions Link Millions Link 

of Yen Relatives of Yen Relatives 

tage of HE 1918... 1,962.1 100.0 539.2 100.0 

vip haeke «=—s«A919... 2,098.9 107.0 656.3 = 121.7 
10 «1919... 2,098.9 100.0 656.3 100.0 
gute a 1920... 1,948.4 92.8 598.0 91.1 

y per cal = 1920... 1,948.4 100.0 598.0 100.0 

5 oe 1921... 1,252.8 64,3 424.1 70.9 


eats IH : 
. at « Inthe table which follows we give only the link relatives, 
at but it is to be understood that in each case the relative for 
YP igt the year is based upon the figure for the previous year as 


100. 


that 
JAPANESE EXPORTS TO VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD 

ren sa To America To Asia, excl. China To Europe 
the (P Millions Link Millions Link Millions Link 

atte of Yen Relatives of Yen Relatives of Yen Relatives 
[0 877.9 147.0 298.7 75.4 195.0 65.4 
OE” 632.2 72.0 400.4 134.1 195.6 100.3 
ss 5166 81.7 196.0 49.0 75.4 38.5 

nce 


_ An examination of the figures in the two tables brings out 
important facts. The year-to-year changes show that Japan’s 


s® ¢xport trade increased by 7 per cent in 1919 over 1918. But 
«there was, at the same time, a considerable fall of exports 


is from Japan to Europe and to Asia outside of China. The 
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increase in Japanese exports was due to a 47.0 per cent nist 
in exports to America and a 21.7 per cent rise in exports to 
China. Immediately after the war, then, the United States 
and China seem to have prevented a decline in Japan's expott 
trade which would otherwise have taken place. It is true 
that the percentage of China’s imports which came from 
Japan declined from 43.0 to 38.2 per cent, but it is true, 
also that the percentage of Japan’s exports going to China 
increased from 27.5 to 31.3 per cent. The only comparison 
possible is with what might have happened, but, taking the 
whole situation into account, we find surprisingly little 
effect of the boycott of 1919. Japan’s trade losses were in 
India, the Dutch East Indies, and in Europe rather than in 
China. 

The year 1920 presents a situation which is in maty 
ways quite the opposite of that in 1919. Between 1919 and 
1920 total exports from Japan fell from 100 to 92.8 pet 
cent. It was now the trade with Asia ouside of China and 
with Europe which prevented this decline from being greater. 
Trade with China declined to 91.1 per cent, presenting 4 
sharp contrast with the rest of Asia.*° But it was trade with 
America that showed the remarkable decline of the year; tt 


fell from 100 in 1919 to 72.0 in 1920. The course of the trade | 


with the United States was of such overwhelming importance 
to Japan that it seems to us to cast grave doubts upon any 
contention that the boycott was a major factor in the depres 
sion of 1920-21.*¢ On the other hand trade with Asi, 
excluding China, rose from 100 in 1919 to 134.1 in 1920 
and trade with Europe rose very slightly. There was in 1920 
an extraordinary rise in Japanese exports to India, from Yen 
116.9 million to Yen 192.2 million and to the Dutch East 
Indies, from Yen 57.4 million to Yen 107.2 million. No 
doubt the Chinese boycott serves, in part, to explain these 
increases but further examination of the trade with China 
leaves even this tentative conclusion in doubt. 

In 1921, the situation returned to that of 1919. There was, 
of course, a general decline in the value of exports, due to 
the lower level of prices in Japan and in other gold-using 
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countries. Allowance must be made for this fact. Total 
Japanese exports fell from 100 in 1920 to 64.3 in 1921. 
Exports to Europe and to Asia, excluding China, fell to 49.0 
and 38.5. It was once more the United States, 81.7, and 
China, 70.9, which prevented what might otherwise have 
been a still more serious decline. 

This brief examination of the trade, year by year, estab- 
lishes the dominant position of the United States as a mar- 
ket for Japanese goods. Exports to China fluctuated less than 
did exports to America. The fact that the fluctuations in the 
two countries were in the same direction from year to year 
makes it probable that the fluctuations rest upon general 
causes rather than upon such a cause as the boycott which 
applies to one of the two countries only. 

The evidence that the boycott was not of first importance 
may be indicated in another way. From 1918 to 1919 the 
great decline in Japanese exports was in the trade to Eu- 
fope.“ In Asia, Japanese exports dropped from 100 to 57.7 
in the case of British India, to 80.1 in the case of the Dutch 
East Indies, and to 15.4 in the case of French Indo-China. 
The rise in the case of China was to 121.7. From 1919 to 
1520 the great decline in Japanese trade was to the United 
States.* Exports to China fell off, but hardly more than 
total exports. From 1920 to 1921 the great decline was 
again in Europe. Exports to Great Britain fell by two- 
thirds, Exports to India declined by over a half. China 
showed a decline less than the general decline. The great 
factors in Japanese trade were the ending of the war and 
the post-war depression. The Chinese boycott does not 
stand out. On the contrary, Chinese trade seems to have 
been a stabilizing influence during a time of great fluctua- 


tions, 


JAPANESE Exports TO THE VARIOUS PARTS OF CHINA 


We may examine the matter still more closely by observ- 
ing Japanese exports to the various parts of China. The fol- 
lowing table shows the link relatives. The values are in 
millions of U. S. dollars. In 1919 we observe that the 
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TABLE 3 
JAPANESE EXPORTS TO THE VARIOUS PARTS OF CHINA, 1919-21 
Southern China Central Northern 
China China Manchuria 


and Hongkong 

Mills. Link Mills. Link Mills. Link Mills. ‘Link 

U. 8. $ Relatives U. 8. $ Relatives U.8.$% Relatives U.8,$ Relatives 
1919 30.7 91.0 107.8 110.1 72.2 136.2 108.3 137.4 
1920 37.7 122.8 106.5 98.8 59.3 82.1 83.8 774 
1921 29.4 78.0 66.4 62.3 40.1 67.6 60.1 71.7 


changes are such as may well indicate a boycott in the south, 
where we have learned to expect boycotting to be powerful. 
In 1920, on the other hand, we find the decline to be greater 
as we move north. The reports of the Chinese Customs for 
this year contain numerous references to the disturbed polit 
cal conditions in Manchuria, and to drought and famine in 
Northern China.*® The great famine of 1920-21, no doubt, 
influenced the trade during the next year as well, but the 
considerable decline in Central China in 1921 may well be 
evidence of the power of the boycott. This is the only patt 
of China that shows a greater decline than that in Japanese 
exports in general. And it is to be observed that Japanese 
exports to Southern China and Hongkong were relatively 
high. 

We turn finally to the figures showing the monthly ex- 
ports from Japan to the various parts of China.® These 
figures show an unusual decline in Japanese exports to South- 
ern China in July, August, and September of 1919. The nor- 
mal summer decline in exports to Central China was some- 
what prolonged during the same year. In 1920 we find a 
sharp decline in the case of Manchuria from which the te- 
covery was rapid, an equally sharp decline in the case 0 
Northern China, followed by the smallest sort of recovery. 
The summer drop in Central China was severe but, on the 
contrary, exports to South China reached a total in Septem- 
ber which had not been equalled for many months and which 
was not equalled again until the autumn of 1925. The get 
eral decline of 1921 was most severe in Central China dur 
ing four months beginning with June and these four months 
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show unusually low figures for South China also. The year 
1921 was a year of an upward trend in Japanese exports to 
North China and Manchuria.” 

The examination of the monthly figures leads to the con- 
clusion that the effectiveness of the boycott was confined to 
Southern China in 1919 and to Central China in 1921. Boy- 
cotting may have been powerful also in Central China and in 


Northern China during the summer of 1920. 


THE CHIEF COMMODITIES 


We may turn from our examination of the trade figures to 
consider the chief commodities that enter into the trade. It 
may be well to preface this new search for evidence by a re- 
mark from the Japanese document prepared for the Lytton 
Commission." After pointing out that Japanese exports to 
China increased by Yen 117 million between 1918 and 1919 
the author of this account of Chinese boycotting goes on to 
say: “ However, viewed on the basis of particular articles, 
most of the important items in Japan’s export list showed a 
downward tendency.” It is, of course, impossible to have it 
both ways; trade cannot be going up and down at the same 
time. And yet, one who looks into the matter finds reason 
for the viewpoint of the Japanese author. One finds com- 
modity after commodity which shows a falling off just as one 
finds treaty port after treaty port which shows but a fraction 
of the imports from Japan of the previous year. And at the 
same time the general figures show that the trade has in- 
creased. This must mean that there are commodities and 
treaty ports where the course of the trade has been quite dif- 
ferent. These may be hard to find or it may be that the stu- 
dent of the boycott is more likely to overlook increases in 
trade than to fail to notice a sharp decline. 

Consider first cotton yarn, which in 1921 accounted for 
nearly an eighth of the total imports into China, the only im- 
portant item for which we have statistics of imports into 
China enabling us to determine the country of origin. The 
quantity of cotton yarn imported into China reached a high 
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point in 1915 and, during that year, over half of the yam 
came from Japan. The decline in cotton yarn imports during 
the next two years was not accompanied by any marked 
change in the percentage from Japan. The general decline 
from 1915 through 1932 was due to the development of cot- 
ton mills in China and the years in which we are interested 
saw the culmination of a boom in this development. 

There is little reason to suppose that the development of 
cotton spinning in China and the increase in domestic pro- 
duction had a more marked effect upon cotton yarn imports 
from Japan than upon such imports from India. When we 
find that the quantity of such imports from Japan declined 
from 746,000 piculs * in 1918 to 531,000 piculs in 1919, and 
that the percentage of yatn imported from Japan declined 
from 66 per cent of China’s total imports in 1918 to 38 pet 
cent in 1919, we are obliged to accept this as evidence of 
boycotting. The Japanese share of this trade rose to 46 pet 
cent in 1920 and to 55 per cent in 1921 but these figures are 
smaller than for the years 1922-25 when the average was 
above 60 per cent. | 

The trade in cotton yarn may be traced in greater detail in 
the reports and returns from the various Chinese centers. Let 
us consider 1919 first. We are able to discover from the Chr 
nese statistics the treaty ports that received 525,000 piculs out 
of the total of 531,000. The import of Japanese cotton yarn 
fell off in 22 out of the 27 ports.* Sixteen of these ports 
showed a decline to less than half of the quantity importe 
in 1918. Six of the sixteen were in the south. The decline at 
Wuchow, for example, was from 20,000 piculs to 7,500. But 
the greatest and most general decline was in the ports of 
Shantung and Chihli (later Hopei) province. Kiaochow, the 
center of the dispute between China and Japan, showed a de 
cline from 98,000 to 33,000. We have the testimony of the 
Commissioner of Customs at Kiaochow, a Japanese citizen, 
that this was connected with the boycott. In the first half of 
the year, we are told, “ cotton yarn imported was worth over 
2 million Haikwan taels, while in the latter half no impotta- 
tion took place.” °* There is no doubt that the boycott was 
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highly effective here and elsewhere in the north in 1919. And 
the discussion of the boycott in the Customs reports was 
usually accompanied by comment upon the increase in loca! 
industrial activity. 

There were, of course, increases at certain ports. There 
was a net import of 37,000 taels into Shanghai when there 
had been no net import at all in 1918, due in part to the 
activity of local mills. Dairen showed an increase from 28,- 
000 to 41,000 piculs. Over the whole country, however, the 
facts were consistent with the power of the boycott, especially 
the sharp fall in cotton yarn imports from Japan into Shan- 
tung province and into Southern China. 

In 1920 we find a rise in the quantity of cotton yarn im- 
ported into China from Japan. The increase was from 531,- 
000 piculs to 701,000. This rise was brought about by sharp 
increases at certain important treaty ports. Half of the in- 
crease was at Shanghai where the import rose from 37,000 
piculs to 88,000. We find no mention of the boycott in this 
connection. The explanation, we are told, lay in speculation 
which took the form of fevered buying before and during the 
great decline of silver in the first half of the year. An in- 
crease from 33,000 to 65,000 piculs at Kiaochow was com- 

mented upon by the Commissioner of Customs without refer- 
ence to the boycott but he added a note on the uncertain 
future of this trade with the development of local cotton 
mills. These local mills were in many cases owned by Japa- 


nese corporations. 
A decline at Tientsin from 184,000 to 149,000 piculs 


brought no mention of boycott activities. Instead of this we 

d two pages devoted to famine and silver. 

The import of Japanese yarn declined in 1920 at 16 of the 
27 ports studied, and at 11 ports to less than half of the 
amount imported in 1919. But the significant point is that 
cotton yarn imports from Japan fell to nothing in 7 of the 
11 ports. The seven were: Lungkow, Chefoo, Ningpo, Foo- 
chow, Swatow, Wuchow, and Nanning. In practically every 
one of these cases there was comment upon the boycott. In 
general it may be said concerning 1920 that an increase in 
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cotton yarn imports from Japan at certain important ports 
was accompanied by a complete elimination of this item from 
a considerable number of the smaller ports. The losses and 
uncertainties of the year, due to famine, the decline in silver, 
and civil war, were increased for the Japanese merchants by 
the persistence of the boycott in many cities. This persistence 
was undoubtedly due in part to the availability of cotton 
yarn produced in China. At Swatow, for example, the im- 
port of Japanese yarn fell from 9,800 piculs in 1919 to noth- 
ing in 1920, the import of Indian yarn from 72,000 piculs to 
43,000 piculs, and the import of Chinese cotton yarn rose 
from 6,000 piculs to 75,000 piculs. There is no better ex 
ample than this of the significant changes at many of the 
smaller centers. 

From 1920 to 1921 the import of cotton yarn into China 
from Japan increased once more, from 611,000 piculs to 
701,000. This is in large part accounted for by better cond- 
tions in Manchuria and North China. The import into 
Tientsin rose from 149,000 to. 177,000, that into Antung 
from 33,000 to 98,000. It is to be observed, also, that the 
import into Lappa, a port through which goods from Hong 
kong and Macao pass on their way to the cities of southem 
Kwangtung, increased from 26,000 to 114,000. 

The situation at Lappa deserves a word of comment. The 
importance of this port increased greatly as the boycott de 
veloped in 1919 and 1920. Matches from Japan showed 4 
great increase in 1920 and this was explained by the fact that 
‘as they may not go openly by steamer to Kiungchow, they 
are introduced by junk to the districts around instead.” “ 
There were other commodities influenced by the same ¢0n- 
ditions and cotton yarn was among them. Of the cotton yafl 
trade we are told in 1920 that it increased on account of the 
boycott and in 1921 that a further increase points to the end 
of the boycott. No doubt there is truth in both statements. 
At the same time, from other southern ports, as for instance 
from Kiungchow, there was the report that “ the Japanese 
boycott made itself keenly felt . . . and Japanese goods 
were extensively superseded by the corresponding ones 0 


Chinese make.” ** 
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Of the 26 ports for which we have information in 1921, 
nine report an import of Japanese cotton yarn less than half 
the import for 1920. At Shanghai there was a decline from 
86,000 piculs to 11,000.°° At seven of the ports imports from 
Japan remained at nothing or fell to that figure. These in- 
cluded Chefoo, Ichang, Foochow, Swatow, Samshui, Wu- 
chow, and Nanning. 

This review of the cotton yarn trade has been given in 
some detail for cotton yarn is the one commodity for which 
we have fairly adequate information from the individual 
Chinese treaty ports. It illustrates the numerous and often 
conflicting influences at work. It shows that increased trade 
at a particular place may mean more or less effective boycott- 
ing, depending upon the circumstances. Throughout the boy- 
cott period the output of Chinese cotton mills was coming on 
the market in increasing quantities. With no boycott a decline 
in Japanese and other foreign imports was to be looked for. 
Japanese yarn, however, continued to hold a place of import- 
ance in the trade. The evidence shows the undoubted effect 
of the boycott in 1919 especially in the north, a rather gen- 
etal decline in 1920 with great increases at a few important 
ports, and a decline in Central and at some places in North 
China in 1921. This is quite consistent with the general sta- 

‘tistics of the trade between China and Japan which we have 
examined. The effectiveness of the boycott at certain places 
and over certain periods is not open to doubt. Any precise 
measurement is impossible even in the case of cotton yarn for 
which. we have more complete information than for any other 
important commodity. 

Cotton manufactures, other than yarn, were imported into 
China to the value of 210 million Hk.Tls. in 1919, 247 mil- 
lion in 1920, and 209 million in 1921. These are the highest 
values ever recorded. The only other year during which im- 
ports have been over Hk.Tls. 200 million is the year 1926. 
The fluctuations in this trade were from the same causes as in 
the case of cotton yarn. Famine, civil war, and the great de- 
cline in silver in 1920 must be taken into account, as well as 
the end of the World War and the world-wide depression of 


1920-21. 
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Our examination of selected piece goods shows the follow- 
ing decline in the percentage of these piece goods coming 


from Japan: 
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1918. . we wee. 68.7 per cent 

1919 . . . . a a kw BD 
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1921 


The decline in 1919 is overshadowed by the great decline in 
1920. If we cannot find the relative decline in 1920 to be 
associated with boycotting we are not likely to find othet 
evidence. 

The Japanese statistics show the year 1920 to be excep- 
tional. The following table compiled from Japanese sources 
brings out the important facts. Here we find the situation 


TABLE 4 
EXPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH FROM JAPAN, 1918-21 
China, incl. British South Other 
Hongkong India Seas Countries 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Mill. of Mill. of Mill. of Mill. of 
of Yen Total of Yen Total of Yen Total of Yen Total 
1918 112.5 47.3 55.4 23.3 

68.0 29.5 10.5 27.7 9.9 32.4 11.6 


1919 190.7 
1920 166.5 49.7 
1921 128.8 63.3 30.5 


to be such as supplements the Chinese statistics. The yeat 
1919 was dominated by the post-war situation. In 1920, 
however, China bought little more than half of her cotton 
piece goods from Japan. Her imports from elsewhere, pat 
ticularly from England, increased greatly. Japan, during the 
same year, sold less than half of her cotton cloth in China 
and her exports to other countries, particularly to Asia, in- 
creased greatly. 

Information as to quantities is available from the follow- 
ing table taken from the Chinese Customs reports. The 
figure for 1933 is added to bring out the fact that the pat 
ticipation of the various exporting countries has been in a de- 


clining trade. 


67.3 20.1 74.0 22.1 27.3 81 
15.0 29.4 14.4 15.0 7.3 
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TABLE 5 
IMPORTS OF PLAIN COTTON PIECE GOODS INTO CHINA 


In millions of piculs 
1913 1919 19201921 
British . . . . . 11.7 4.6 6.8 3.5 
Japanese. «ww OST 8.9 7.0 5.8 
American . . . «2.3 0.6 0.6 0.6 
19.7 14.1 13.4 9.9 
In short, the Japanese decline was greatest in 1920, 
whether we observe the percentage of Chinese imports com- 
ing from Japan, the percentage of Japanese imports going 
into China, or the number of pieces of plain fabrics imported (" 
into China from Japan. How shall we explain this drop in rm 
1920? It is associated with great sales of cotton cloth by the ra 
Japanese to other countries than China. How far, we may nd 
ask, were the Japanese driven to other markets by the Chi- ‘= 
nese boycott ? = 
Since we know from our general study of the boycott of fa 
te 


1919 that it was most effective during the second half of the 
year, it seems reasonable to suppose that the Chinese boycott 2 
was an important factor in the shift in Japan’s piece goods me 
exports to other countries than China tn 1920. We must re- - 
gard this as evidence of the effectiveness of the boycott but l. 
there are other considerations to be borne in mind. In the " 

he 


first place, Japan was not creating new markets in India, the 
Dutch East Indies, and other Asiatic countries. She was re- i 
turning to markets which had been opened to her by the war. a 
tal 
unt 


In the second place, Japanese goods met more effective com- 
petition from Chinese mills than did British goods. In the 

third place, we know that Japanese exports to China were bd 
large during the early months of 1920. The events of 1920, 
aside from the boycott, must, therefore, be given weight in 
explaining the changes of that year. Among these were a fall 
in silver, a famine, and disturbances in northern Manchuria 


wear pen ae ta 


and Siberia. 

The trade in sugar during the three years under considera- 
tion showed a continuous decline. China imported from 
Japan a smaller percentage of her sugar each year from 1918 
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to 1921. The percentage figures for the four years are 30.3, 
25.7, 16.5, and 12.8. At the same time her imports from 
Hongkong returned to the pre-war level of about 80 per cent 
of the total and her imports direct from the Dutch East 
Indies increased appreciably. This was, in part, a readjust 
ment to the situation created by the end of the war but 
there is no doubt that this readjustment was hastened by the 
boycott. 

Imports of selected types of paper show similar changes. 
Total imports from Japan increased in 1919 and in 1920 but 
the percentage of China’s imports coming from Japan de- 
clined from 59 per cent in 1918, to 51 per cent in 1919, and 
to 29 per cent in 1920. In 1921 the percentage was 42. Im- 
ports from Great Britain, Norway, and Sweden were almost 
nothing in 1918. They reached a total of nearly a million 
Haikwan taels in 1919 and nearly 5 million in 1920. Be 
tween 1919 and 1920 imports from Japan dropped from 
Hk.Tls. 5 million to less than Hk.Tls. 4 million. How fat 
we are to account for this as due to the boycott we cannot 
say, but it is reasonable to believe that the shift was due in 
part to boycotting. 

We have in machinery an import which shows the results 
of the post-war changes with great clearness. The trade was 
probably little influenced by the boycott, especially in the 
beginning of the agitation. Of the types of machinery which 
we have selected for study no less than 45 per cent wete in 
ported from Japan in 1918. The great plans for industrial 
development in China stimulated by the war brought a great 
boom in the import of machinery of all kinds. Imports from 
Japan increased slightly in value from 1918 to 1919 but the 
percentage from Japan declined from 45 to 24. The per 
centage continued to fall until it reached 14 in 1921.” 

This brief review of the chief commodities seems to show 


greater effects, both of the boycott and of the post-war de. 


velopments than are consistent with the general trade figures. 
The reason is to be found in the fact that information ' 
available concerning commodities in which competition both 
within and without China was great. The trade in many 0 
the minor items listed by the customs was less influenced by 
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the course of events than was the trade in cotton manufac- 
tures, sugar, and paper. Photographic supplies, glassware 
(but not window glass), electrical materials, and certain 
sorts of dyes continued to be imported from Japan in increas- 
ing quantities or values throughout the period of the boycott. 


CONCLUSION 


Our conclusions from this review of the economic effec- 
tiveness of the series of boycotts in 1919, 1920, and 1921 are 
fairly definite in so far as the general course of the Chinese- 
Japanese trade is concerned, but hardly definite at all when 
it comes to the measurement of the effects of boycotting. It 
seems certain that China’s place in the foreign trade of Japan 
was such as to exercise a stabilizing influence over the three 
years. In other words, whatever may have been the conse- 
quences of the Chinese boycott, they were overshadowed by 
such events as the end of the World War, the failure of raw 
silk to continue in demand at high prices in New York, the 
ptice level in Japan, and the decline in silver. It seems 
equally certain that the boycott of 1919 and 1920 did have 
important consequences in many Chinese markets for Japa- 
nese goods. The study of the cotton yarn trade makes this 
quite clear. No doubt the boycott stimulated the Japanese 

search for markets elsewhere in Asia and in Africa for her cot- 
ton manufactures. At the same time it is to be noted once 
more that China took a larger proportion of these Japanese 
goods than in the days before the World War. Two factors in 
the situation, vigorous Chinese industrial development along 
certain lines and the return of European goods to the Chinese 
market, served to give this boycott greater effectiveness than 
it would otherwise have had. The complete disappearance of 
a few Japanese commodities from certain Chinese markets 
ptoduced an even greater appearance of effectiveness. The 
possibilities of boycotting were better advertised and greater 
interests within China stood to gain from the boycott in 1919 
and in later years than in 1908 and 1915. When the boycott 
of 1919-21 is compared with the earlier boycotts we find 
abundant evidence of increasing economic effectiveness. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A BOYCOTT WITHOUT AN “INCIDENT” AT 
ITS START 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BOYCOTT 


The boycott of 1923 arose out of a revival of the contro- 
versy over the possession of the Liaotung Peninsula in March 
of that year. The occasion for this difficulty was the fact that 
the original Russian lease, which was granted in 1898, would 
have expired on March 28,' had it not been for the signing 
of new treaties between Japan and China in 1915. These 
treaties resulted from the Twenty-one Demands, which, as 
we have seen, had led to the boycott of 1915. It was the 
contention of the Chinese that the Sino-Japanese agreement 
of 1915 had been signed under duress and that it was, there- 
fore, not binding. In view of this fact a note was delivered 
to the Japanese government on March 10 announcing the 
abrogation of the treaty and asking for the return of Dairen 
and Port Arthur to China at the expiration of the lease. The 
refusal of Japan to accede to the Chinese proposals was the 
signal for anti-Japanese demonstrations in Shanghai and 
other parts of China. . 

On March 25 more than 50,000 students assembled in 
Nantao, Shanghai, to protest against Japan’s decision not to 
return the leased territory. At this meeting a resolution was 

assed favoring a boycott of Japanese goods.? Later in the 
week another large meeting was held, at which it was agree 
that landlords should not rent their premises to Japanese, that 
newspapers should not accept Japanese advertisements, that 
all economic relations with Japan should be cut off, and that 
no Japanese bank notes should be used. The meeting was 
followed by a procession through the streets of Shanghai. 
The marchers distributed handbills urging a boycott against 
Japan.” 
80 
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During the first week of April the Cotton, Sateen, and 

Hardware Merchants’ Associations of Tientsin decided to 

R VI institute a boycott of Japanese goods. They were soon joined 
by the dye, crockery, hides, and paper merchants.* At the 

7 same time the anti-Japanese agitation spread to Hankow and 
AN “INCIDINT’!| = Wuchang, where it was given enthusiastic support by the 
RT students,* and a fortnight later the Peking merchants fell into 
line, declaring a boycott to take effect on April 22.° On April 

20 the Cantonese students were reported to be joining other 


HE Boycott 
sf a revival oftieee students throughout China in the boycott movement.’ By the 
ofung Peniaal end of the month anti-Japanese demonstrations were reported 
jificulty was Hels? from most of the large Chinese cities, particularly those in the 
s granted in 194% Yangtze Valley and in the north, and there were indications 
gee fries: that the boycott was receiving the support of the Chambers of 
Gi + ia 19 fs Commerce as well as that of student organizations.® 
aa ands! The month of May witnessed an intensification of the boy- 
. £ 1gts. Ite? cott due to the Humiliation Day celebrations on May 7 and 
tO a sz May 9, and it became still more intense during this month 
10- ie wat because of several clashes between Japanese bluejackets and 
al we ws BE Chinese pickets, who were attempting to stop the unloading 
veg yg: OF Japanese goods from river steamers in the Yangtze Valley. 
1 10 ~ (i One such clash, during which a number of Chinese were 
the f ek # wounded, occurred at Shasi on May 14; ° and on June 1 three 
mo ya? Chinese were killed at Changsha in an attempt to interfere 
Lane with the unloading of Japanese cargo.” 
. | The agitation became even stronger during the month of 
sol June. Japanese residents of Changsha, Wanhsien, and 
ae a’  Siangtan were forced to leave these cities because of the vio- 
is nt, lence of the anti-Japanese demonstrations." All Japanese 
He wir Shops in Changsha were closed, and it was impossible for the 
is wal? Japanese living there to secure provisions from Chinese 
ch at sources, At Ichang agitators prevented sampans from ap- 
0 JP as’  Ptoaching Japanese ships lying at anchor in the river. 
sa a In a proclamation issued by a joint conference of Japanese | 
Ole Chambers of Commerce in China, held in Shanghai on July 
7. gsr (13, we find the statement that the “ anti-Japanese agitation 
att +, + '8constantly growing from bad to worse.” * Furthermore, ) 
+ the conference went on record as favoring the lodging of the 
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strongest possible protest by the Japanese government, and 
suggested the necessity of “ fighting fire with fire.” A report 
issued a week later states that “ the anti-Japanese sentiment 
runs highest along the Yangtze where Japanese lives and 
property are exposed to grave danger.” * As evidence of the 
continuation of the boycott we may mention that on July 28 
the “ Hunan Citizens’ Diplomatic Support Society ” sent out 
circulars to all anti-Japanese societies throughout the prov- 
ince, urging a rigorous enforcement of the boycott. In Han- 
kow the guilds held regular anti-Japanese meetings and levied 
fines on their owrl members found dealing in Japanese 
goods.** Several days later the Hankow Chamber of Com- 
merce appointed three representatives to proceed to Shangha! 
in order to bring about a better codrdination of boycotting 
activities throughout China. Japanese buyers of cotton found 
themselves unable to secure their supplies through the or- 
dinary channels at Hankow and were forced to send agents to 
Chengchow in order to evade the boycott.”® 

By the end of August there was a decline in boycotting 
activities in the north. In Tientsin, on August 20, a meeting 
of three hundred Japanese and Chinese merchants of that 
city was held to celebrate the end of the boycott at that port." 
The movement continued intermittently in and around Har- 
kow for several weeks. By the first of September Japanese 
launches at Changsha were reported to be running and 
Japanese steamers between Ichang and Chungking were said 
to be doing an increasing business.’ From Nanking and 
Canton there are reports that the boycott came to an efid 
about the first of September. | 

The 1923 boycott was unusual in the definiteness of the 
date which is said to have marked its conclusion. It came to 
an end rather generally at the time of the great earthquake 
in Japan, which occurred on September 1. Reports have come 
to our attention of the collection of funds for the victims of 
the earthquake and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
popular sympathy in China had something to do with ending 


the boycott at this time. 
The boycott of 1923 was unusual in another important 
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aspect. It seems to have been undertaken not as the result of 
a particular event or “incident ” but in an effort to secure a 
change in Japanese policy. There was no Japanese act which 
provoked the boycott, but the clashes at Changsha and Shasi 
greatly intensified it and take away some force from the 
statement that the boycott was not associated with an 


" incident.” 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BOYCOTT 

The measurement of the economic effectiveness of the 1923 
boycott is not greatly facilitated by our knowledge of the 
definite date of its conclusion for a number of reasons. In 
the first place, the earthquake destroyed, or rendered tem- 
porarily useless, about one-quarter of the cotton spindles in 
Japan, and exports to China must, for this reason alone, have 
fallen off somewhat. In the second place, the available sta- 
tistics of Japanese trade with the different parts of China 
cover only the first few months of 1923; because of the 
earthquake these statistics for the rest of the year were 


not published. 

The total imports into China increased from Hk. Tls. 
1,599.9 million in 1922 to 1,676.3 million in 1923. Imports 
from Japan fell off from Hk. Tls. 231.4 million to 211.0 
million. That we have to do with more general causes than 
those associated with Japanese trade is revealed by the fol- 


lowing table of relatives. 
TABLE 1 
RELATIVES SHOWING IMPORTS INTO CHINA, 1923 
In each case figures for 1922 equal 100 


Total imports into China. . . . 104.8 
Importsfrom: Japan . . - «© - + 91.2 
United States . . . . 91.4 

Great Britain . . . . 82.9 

Germany . . . . . 131.6 

India . . . . . . 128.1 

Hongkong . . . . . 103.7 

Total exports from Japan declined from Yen 1,637.5 


7 


| 
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million in 1922 to Yen 1,447.8 million in 1923. Japan 
exports to China fell from Yen 470.8 million in the earl 
year to ‘Yen 395.4 million in 1923. The following table 
relatives shows Japanese exports to a number of countries. 


TABLE 2 
RELATIVES SHOWING JAPANESE Exports, 1923 
In each case figures for 1922 equal 100 


Total exports from Japan . 88.4 
Exportsto: China. . . . . . . 840 
Dutch East Indies. . . . 85.7 

Straits Settlements . «~~ 98.1 

India - 102.5 

Egypt . . . 281.3 

United States . 82.7 

France . 32.7 


The briefest observation of the preceding sets of relatives 
shows that the Chinese boycott was in no sense a dominating 
influence in the trade of either China or Japan. It is true 
that the percentage of Chinese imports coming from Japao 
dropped from 24.5 per cent to 22.9 per cent during these 
years, and that the percentage of Japanese exports going to 
China dropped from 28.8 per cent to 27.3 per cent, but the 
currents of world trade were such that China’s imports from 
the United States and Great Britain declined as greatly as did 
her imports from Japan. Japanese exports, on the other hand, 
dropped off quite as much in the case of the United State 
as in the case of China, and Japanese exports to Europe 
dropped in 1923 to 53.9 per cent of the total for 1922. 

Except for Japan’s export trade with the Dutch East Indies, 
the 1923 changes in exports were very similar to those of 
- 1920. Japanese exports to Egypt, Turkey,'® and India i | 

creased; her exports to China, to Europe, and to Amenic 
declined. China was in no way outstanding in the Japanest |. 
figures nor was Japan in the Chinese figures. 

For this boycott it is not possible to proceed to the exam | 
nation of the statistics of the monthly exports from Japan to |: 
the various parts of China. These monthly figures, upot |: 
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illion in 199. which we have relied in the case of the earlier boycotts, end, 


0.8 millon ne: for 1923, with the month of May. The figures which are 


The following 
1 number of cet" 


Exports, 193 


equal 100 
Ri 


available for 1923 do show what one would expect after read- 
ing the reports of the Customs Commissioners at the various 
ports of China, for Japanese exports to both Central and 
North China dropped sharply in May.” 

The lack of Japanese statistics led us to make a careful 
study of the annual reports of the Customs authorities at the 
various ports of China. These annual reports do not show the 
trade of each port by countries, but certain commodities are 
so reported that the country of origin (or consignment) may 
be determined. Only in the case of cotton yarn is this true 
for all the ports; the country of origin of certain other items, 
such as shirtings and drills, is given for some of the ports. 
For few items other than piece goods and cotton manufac- 
tures is it possible to determine the country of origin from the 
teturns of trade by ports. 

The annual reports from Manchuria do not mention the 
boycott even when there has been a falling off in important 
items from Japan, as there was at Antung, Dairen, and New- 
chwang. In North China, we find the boycott mentioned in 
the reports from Chefoo and Tientsin but not in the report 
from Kiaochow, where the emphasis is upon the develop- 
ment of local industry. In the Chefoo report a “ revival” of 
the boycott is put first in explaining the decline in trade.” 
The report from Tientsin mentions the boycott but states that 
it was “but little responsible’? for the decline in imports 
from Japan. The real reasons are found in the depression in 
Japan and in the incomplete readjustment in that country to 
the post-war situation. 

When we reach the Yangtze Valley, the nature of the 
comments changes. Of Chungking we are told that “the 
students of the port were most active in enforcing the boycott 
against the importation of Japanese goods.” ** From Ichang 
there is the statement that the boycott was the chief reason 
for the relative decline in imports from Japan. The report 
from Shasi states that the boycott brought about a great de- 
cline in the import of Japanese piece goods and lasted from 
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May to September. The account from Changsha is of cours 
more complete because of the clash between the student 
and Japanese marines on June 1. Japanese vessels cartied 
little cargo until the end of November, although they main- 
tained, well into the period of low water, rates 50 per cent 
below those of other lines. At Hankow certain imports from 
Japan were “seriously affected ’’ by the boycott. At Wuhu 
the boycott started with a “ monster procession ” in May. It 
came to an end with the earthquake but, while it lasted, 
Japanese river steamers were given little or no cargo. At 
Nanking the boycott was mentioned, and at Chinkiang the 
“ boycott was carried on strenuously throughout the year unt 
the earthquake.” At Shanghai the boycott “ began seriously 
to affect Japanese business ” in July, but in October it was “3 
thing of the past.” The only Yangtze River port in which the 
boycott was not mentioned is Kiukiang. Here, we are told, 
there was an unusually great sale of Japanese jeans on account 
of their cheapness. Rice was unusually abundant and the 
Japanese bought considerable quantities after permission to 
export it was granted by the government. 

Turning to the points south of Shanghai, we find the boy- 
cott mentioned in the case of Hangchow and given consider- 
able weight in the Wenchow report. At Foochow it assumed 
some importance. At Amoy “an anti-Japanese boycott was 
declared on April 8 and carried out very vigorously.” At 
Canton there was agitation in connection with the boycott, 
but this came to an end with the “ news of the terrible suffer- 
ing in Japan from the September earthquake.” Appeals for 
relief funds are mentioned. At Lappa, “a disinclination to 
buy Japanese goods” was reported, but the decline in trade 
was regarded as coming chiefly from other causes. At Pakho! 
there was rather vigorous boycotting. It is reported that stu- 
dents seized and burned Japanese goods. 

There was no mention of boycotting in the reports from 
Santuao, Swatow, Kowloon, Samshui, Wuchow, Nanning, 
Kiungchow, and the frontier ports in the southwest. At Nan- 
ning, for example, we are told that the import of Japanese 
cotton yarn “ exceeded the combined totals of the years 1921 


and 1922.” 
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It is fairly plain from this brief review that the Yangtze 
Valley was the center of boycott activities. It is upon such 
evidence as this that the statement was made that Central 
China would show for the months of May to September 
a considerable decline in the monthly figures of Japanese 
exports, if these were available. Up to this point we have 


been considering the Chinese-Japanese trade in general and 
trade with the various ports of China. We may now turn to 


the important commodities. 

The import of cotton yarn into China, which reached a 
total of about 2,500,000 piculs in 1913 and during the early 
years of the World War, began to decline in 1917. The drop 
in 1923 was considerable—from 1,219,000 piculs in 1922 to 
752,000. The Japanese share in this trade declined from 64 
per cent to 61 per cent. This was not a great decline and the 
Japanese share of this trade was unusually high throughout 
the three years 1922-24. 

The analysis of this trade by ports shows that the import 
of Japanese yarn fell off at eighteen of the twenty-seven ports 
for which information is available. Of these eighteen no 
fewer than nine show a decline to less than half of the 
quantity imported in 1922. It is significant that eight were 
fiver ports in Central China, one (Lappa) was in South 
China, and there were none in North China or Manchuria. 
This is further evidence of the fact that the boycott was most 
effective in Central China and illustrates the difficulty of 

drawing conclusions concerning a boycott from annual figures. 

Cotton goods other than cotton yarn were imported into 
China in 1923 to the value of Hk. Tls. 131.9 million. This 
was a decrease of Hk. Tls. 20 million from the total of 1922 
and was less than the import of 1924 by about the same 
amount. In the case of cotton yarn, we have observed a sharp 
drop in total imports and a decline in the Japanese share. 
Cotton piece goods, on the other hand, show an increase in 
the Japanese percentage of the smaller import during the 
year 1923. The increase in the Japanese percentage of selected 
Piece goods—the selection having been made on the same 
ptinciple as for earlier boycotts—was from 55.4 per cent to 
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63.4 per cent. This increase raises questions of a critical sort 
concerning the effectiveness of the 1923 boycott. A study of 
practically all the items of cotton piece goods reported in the 
Chinese Customs classification was undertaken in order to 
verify it. The results are shown in Table 3. When we in- 


TABLE 3 


PrecE Goops IMPORTED INTO CHINA FROM JAPAN, 1922-23 
In thousands of Haikwan Taels 
Per Cent 


Total From 
Imports Japan from Japan 


148,391 70,712 47.7 


1922 
129,564 67,662 52.2 


1923 


clude items in which Japan played little part, and items so 
small as to be negligible, we still find a marked rise in the 
share of Japan in the Chinese piece goods trade in 1923. This 
seems hardly consistent with effective boycotting. 

The total export of cotton cloth from Japan increased from 
Yen 222.1 million to Yen 234.8 million between 1922 and 
1923. This increase came at a time of business depression and 
during the year of the great earthquake. The export to China 
fell off, however, from Yen 137.5 million to Yen 126.5 mil- 
lion. This meant a sharp decline in the percentage of the 
total export from Japan which went to China. It had been 
61.9 per cent in 1922, it was 53.9 per cent in 1923. How far, 
we may ask, was this drop due to the boycott? 

The similarities between the Japanese export trade in 1920 
and in 1923 have been mentioned above. In both of these 
years the percentage of Japanese cotton goods exported to 
China declined. In both of these years there were increases 
in the sale of Japanese cotton goods elsewhere. In 1920 
Japanese exports to British India, to the South Seas, and to 
Africa increased. In 1923 there was little increase over 1922 
in sales to British India or to the South Seas. Practically the 
whole of the increase of this year was in the export to Egypt 
and to Turkey. Exports to African countries alone increased 


from Yen 1.5 million in 1922 to Yen 14.6 million in 1923. It i. 
on 
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is no more possible to state exactly how far Japan was driven 
to other markets and how far she was attracted to them in 
1923, than it was in the case of export trade in 1920. It is 
to be pointed out, however, that Japan sold a larger share 
of all the piece goods which the Chinese purchased, and it 
seems from this that the boycott must have played a minor 


part. 

Although monthly figures of Japanese exports of cotton 
piece goods to the various parts of China are lacking, there 
are additional annual figures from Japanese sources which 
may well be considered. These show exports of cotton cloth 
to China (excluding Kwantung and Hongkong), to Kwan- 
tung, and to Hongkong. Taking exports for 1922 in each 
case as 100, we find the relatives for 1923 to be as follows: 


Total Japanese Export of Cotton Cloth . 92.0 
To°Ching. 22 & 4 2 BS we 2 &. 922 
To Kwantung . . . . . «. « « 79.0 

A a ee ee ee ee ee | 


To Hongkong . 

It will be remembered that total Japanese exports of all 
sorts to all countries declined from 100 in 1922 to 84.0 in 
1923.” The export of cotton cloth to the whole of China 
declined less than did exports from Japan in general. At the 
same time we find that exports to Hongkong actually in- 
creased and exports to the Kwantung leased area declined 
much more drastically than did exports to the rest of China. 
Concerning these figures it may be said that they are hardly 
consistent with effective boycotting. We know from our ex- 
amination of the reports of the Customs Commissioners at 
the various Chinese ports that Japanese exports of piece goods 
to the Yangtze Valley undoubtedly declined during the sum- 
mer months of 1923, but this decline cannot be traced in the 
Japanese statistics. The annual figures from both Chinese and 
Japanese sources fail to show effective boycotting of Japanese 
cotton cloth in China in 1923. 

Sugar to the amount of 7.1 million piculs was imported 
into China in 1922. Of this total 23.7 per cent came from 
Japan and 66.7 per cent from Hongkong. These figures repre- 


ites 
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sent a sharp increase over 1921 in the Japanese share an 
decline in that of Hongkong, and are an indication of recov 
from the effects of the boycott of 1919-21. In 1923 thet 
port dropped to 5.7 million piculs, and the Japanese share 
this smaller amount declined to 20.9 per cent. The chang 
shown in the available figures for 1923 are consistent wi 
boycotting of some degree of effectiveness. 

The total import of paper into China increased somewh: 
between 1922 and 1923. Imports of paper from Japaa, 0 
the contrary, declined, and the percentage from Japa 
dropped from 36 per cent in the earlier year to 30 per cent 
1923. The evidence of effective boycotting which this declin 
seems to carry with it must be discounted. The decline in the 
Japanese share of China’s imports of paper continued through 
the year 1924 when it was 25 per cent. There is little doubt 
that we have to do with a continued adjustment to the post- 
war situation in which the boycott of 1923 was a minor factor. 

The trade in other commodities, of minor importance, has 
been examined. We find varying changes from 1922 to 1923. 
The importation of sea food into China from Japan increased, 
whether we measure the trade by value or by the Japanese 
percentage share in it. China imported chemical products 01 
a smaller scale in 1923 than in 1922 but her imports from 
Japan increased. The importation of machinery into Chins 
declined in 1923 but the decline in such imports from Japa0 
was more moderate than in the case of imports from other 
countries, and the Japanese share of the trade in selected types 
of machinery increased from 18 to 23 per cent. 

The boycott of Japanese goods in 1923 has been reviewed. 
The statistical information is less adequate than for thé 
earlier boycotts, chiefly on account of the great earthquake in 
Japan. The boycott of 1923 was most effective during the 
months from May to August and was especially vigorous 1 
the Yangtze Valley. It may be best described as an important 
temporary disturbance of trade. We have found it difficult 
to discover unmistakable evidence of the boycott in the annual 
statistics. The strongest evidence of effectiveness is provided 
by the trade in cotton yarn at the various ports in Central , 
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CHAPTER IX 


BOYCOTTS AGAINST JAPAN, GREAT BRITAIN, 
AND HONGKONG, 1925-26 


THE EARLY EVENTS 


The year 1925 marks a new stage in the development of 
the boycott. There were changes in leadership and in 
methods. There was a more vigorous emotional drive. The 
boycotts were closely associated with new developments in 
the revolutionary movement in China. 

The early part of 1925 witnessed labor disputes in Shang- 
hai and Tientsin. These were not associated with any antt- 
foreign feeling until, on May 15, a Chinese mill hand ina 
Japanese-owned mill in Shanghai was killed in a conflict be 
tween strikers and the Japanese employees of the mill. This 
incident led to an outburst of anti-Japanese feeling and to 
demonstrations which culminated in the Nanking Road 
Affair of May 30. This incident occurred when a group of 
students and laborers stormed the Louza Police Station whete 
some of their fellow demonstrators were being held. Twelve 
Chinese were killed and a number wounded when the Shang- 
hai Municipal Police, that is, the police of the foreign settle- 
ment, fired upon the mob.* By June 3 the death toll had 
reached fourteen. Clashes between the police and demon- 
strators continued throughout the next few days. On May 3! 
the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce ordered a get 
eral closing of Chinese shops in Shanghai. By June 4, 74,000 
workers are said to have been on strike. During the earlier 
part of the agitation, banners were carried through the streets 
bearing such inscriptions as “ Down with Imperialism,” and 
‘ Boycott the Foreigner.” 

A gteat deal was written at the time concerning the 
alleged connection between the communists and the anti- 
imperialistic nature of the agitation. Many were firmly cot 
vinced that Russian agitators played an important part in 
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the movement. Another question which was the subject of 
debate at the time was: How is the substitution of the 
British for the Japanese as the chief objects of anti-foreign 
agitation to be explained? A contemporary writer, comment- 
ing upon this question, observes that “ at the beginning of 
the trouble practically all the diatribes were aimed at the 
Japanese, and it was only on the second or third day that 
alterations were made so as to give the British equal promi- 
nence.” * Undoubtedly this change of direction is in part to 
be explained by the fact that it was the British who were 
blamed for the Nanking Road Affair. Nevertheless, the ease 
with which the Japanese escaped from their difficulties in 
this instance, in spite of the many boycotts against them in 
the past, remains an interesting point. 

The second incident associated with the 1925-26 boycott 
was the shooting of several Chinese in Hankow on June 12, 
1925, when a Chinese mob attacked the British armory.* This 
affair and the insistent demands for its settlement explain, 
to a large degree, the strength of the movement in the 
Yangtze Valley. The traditional importance of British inter- 
ests in the development of that region is of course a further 
reason for the intensity of the anti-British boycott there. 

Finally, we come to the most sanguine incident of all, 
namely, the Shameen affair of June 23. The Cantonese had 
reacted promptly to the news of the Shanghai incident by 
holding a great demonstration against the British and Japa- 
nese on June 2. At this time they had agreed to sever eco- 
nomic relations with these two countries and to declare a 
strike of all Chinese employed by foreigners.’ The boycott 
did not assume serious proportions, however, until after the 
Nationalist army had firmly established itself in control of 
Canton. Then, on June 18, a general strike was called in 
Hongkong, and about 90 per cent of the wharf coolies re- 
fused to work.* By June 20 the general strike had extended 
to Canton and there was a great exodus of Chinese workers 
and servants from Shameen, the foreign settlement. It was 
in this atmosphere, surcharged with tension, that the so- 


called Shameen affair occurred. 
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On June 23 a great parade and anti-foreign demonstrati 
was organized in Canton. The agitators marched along t 
river opposite Shameen. The foreigners in Shameen, feati 
that an attack might be made on their settlement, had estal 
lished troops along their side of the river. Shots were fired- 
we shall not attempt to answer the question as to which sid 
did the first shooting—and as a result, nearly two score Chi 
nese were killed, as well as several Europeans in Shameen. 
This incident served to intensify the anti-British boycott and 
the Hongkong strike. It has been estimated that 150,000 
Chinese men, women, and children left Hongkong within a 
week. The feeling against Hongkong became even stronger 
when the authorities of that port issued a proclamation pro- 
hibiting the export of foodstuffs from Hongkong. The pro- 
clamation was interpreted by the Cantonese as an attempt to 
put pressure upon Canton, since most of their imports nor 
mally came through Hongkong. The resultant high feeling 
in Canton increased the vigor and duration of the Hongkong 
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boycott. 
We have dealt with the several incidents in 1925 which 


were responsible for the boycotts of that year. Let us turn to 
an analysis of the methods employed, the organizations in- 
volved, and the general course of these movements. 


THE ANTI-JAPANESE BoycoTT 


We have already noted that, in 1925, the Japanese were 
originally singled out as the nation to be subjected to the boy- 
cott and that, later, emphasis was shifted to the British. Dut- 
ing the early part of June it is probable that the Japanese sul- 
fered equally with the British in Shanghai and in Canton; 
but it is likely that the Japanese losses were due as much to 
the general strikes in Shanghai, Canton, and Hongkong 4s 
to any particular discrimination against their goods. 1s 
Shanghai this general strike lasted until June 26, when the 
Chinese banks and business houses reopened their doors.’ 
The seamen’s strike, however, grew in intensity. This u0- 
doubtedly accounts for a shift in the direction of Japanesé 
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trade during the summer, when goods moved directly to other 
Ports instead of being sent first to Shanghai. This is pat- 
ticularly noticeable in the cases of Tientsin and Nanking.”° 
The settlement of the difficulties between the Chinese sea- 
men and their Japanese employers toward the end of August 
tesulted in a resumption of normal trade between Japan and 
Shanghai. The settlement of the strike in the Japanese cotton 
mills around Shanghai at the same time reinforced this return 
to normal trade conditions." 

There is very little indication of an anti-Japanese boycott 
in either Manchuria or North China during the summer of 
1925. This is rather strange when one recalls that there had 
been frequent labor difficulties in Japanese cotton mills in 
Tientsin and other North China ports during the early part 
of the year. These disputes continued throughout the sum- 
mer until, in August, a mob attacked a Japanese cotton mill 
in Tientsin and caused extensive damage. Chinese soldiers 
were called out to quell the riot. During the ensuing trouble 
eight of the rioters were killed and many more wounded.” 
There is no indication that this incident resulted in a demand 
for a boycott. This was explained in the accounts written at 
the time by the fact that the firing was done by Chinese 


troops. 

The 1925 report of the Customs Commissioner at Chefoo 
femarks upon a boycott at that port against both Japan and 
Great Britain. The report indicates that the boycott affected 
British trade, but includes no mention of its effect upon 
Japanese trade. In Peking demonstrations were held during 
June as a result of the Shanghai incident, and the shop- 
keepers were warned of an impending boycott against the 
British and Japanese.*® At the same time there were intima- 
tions that the Americans might be included as well. How- 
ever, by the middle of the month boycotting was directed 
especially against the British. We may conclude that North 
China was not the scene of serious and organized anti-Japa- 


nese boycotting in 1925. 
Central China presents a different picture. We have al- 
teady indicated the course of the movement in Shanghai. 
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Reports from the cities along the Yangtze during June a 
July indicate that there was considerable feeling against t 
Japanese as well as the British. This was true of Chengt 
where the movement is said to have been against the Frenc 
also,* of Chungking, where American goods were specificall 
excluded from the boycott,* and of Shasi, where Japanes 
shipping encountered difficulties during July.’* The Japanes 
in Hankow felt the boycott, although the movement wa 
directed chiefly against the British. At Changsha, news o! 
the Shanghai incident coincided with a demonstration on the 
anniversary of the June 1 incident of 1923 which was asso- 
ciated with the anti-Japanese boycott of that year.1" The new 
boycott naturally included the Japanese. At Nanking the 
Japanese, as well as the British, were subjected to a boycott 
during the summer months. Concerning none of these ports, 
however, is there mention of anti-Japanese boycotting after 
the middle of the summer. 

South of Shanghai we find that the Japanese were sub- 
jected to a boycott in Ningpo during the summer. In Amoy 
and in Swatow the Japanese were boycotted until the settle- 
ment of difficulties in September, when the British became 
the sole objects of the boycott.** In Canton we have the same 
situation, a boycott directed against both Japan and Great 
Britain until the first of September, when the boycott was 
directed against Great Britain alone.” There is little doubt 
that the British had been the target of the most violent earlier 
attacks. There is also some evidence of a general anti-for- 
eign boycott in Nanning and of an anti-Japanese boycott in 
Pakhoi from June 20 until the end of August.” 

We may conclude, then, that the anti-Japanese boycott of 
1925 was relatively short and almost completely oversha- 
dowed by that against Great Britain and Hongkong. Its 
effects were limited to Central and South China and trading 
losses are to be attributed as much to the generally disturbed 
conditions in Shanghai, Canton, and Hongkong as to any 

articular ill-feeling toward the Japanese. There was a slight 
revival of anti-Japanese agitation at the end of 1925, when 
additional troops were dispatched by Japan to Manchuria in 
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order to protect her nationals there, but this subsided at the 
beginning of 1926 when the troops were withdrawn. 


THe ANTI-BritisH BoycotTr 


The anti-British movement began as a result of the Nan- 
king Road affair, the Hankow incident, and the Shameen 
affair. At first it assumed the form of extravagant demands 
for the abolition of special courts, the granting of tariff 
autonomy, the relinquishment of the foreign concessions, and 
the removal of other restrictions offensive to the rising na- 
tional pride of the Chinese. Later, it became a boycott of 
British goods and British shipping. We shall attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the anti-British boycott and the Hongkong 
strike and blockade, without questioning that there were inti- 
mate connections between the two. Our purpose in doing 
this is twofold. In the first place, the boycott of Hongkong 
was largely a local affair which depended for its enforcement 
upon the control by the Nationalists of Canton and adjacent 
cities in Kwangtung. In the second place, the motives be- 
hind, and the agencies directing, the Hongkong boycott were 
quite distinct from those connected with the anti-British boy- 
cott throughout the rest of China. 

An interesting feature of the boycotting during 1925 was 
the alignment of the students with the laborers in leading 
the Shanghai agitation. This was a new note in Chinese boy- 
cotts and may have been partially responsible for the effec- 
tiveness with which the agitation was carried on. The labor- 
ers’ refusal to work in British cotton mills, to man British 
ships, or to unload British cargo constituted a very power- 
ful weapon for making the boycott effective. This new 
telation between students and laborers is evidence of the 
progress of the revolutionary movement in China. It reflects 
efforts toward mass education, the interest of the Kuomin- 
tang in labor, and the spread of Communist propaganda. 

In North China the anti-British boycott was much more 
pronounced than the boycott against the Japanese. On June 
14, twenty-five thousand students in Tientsin organized a 
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mammoth parade to express their sympathy with Shangh 
while in Chinwangtao and Newchwang, student demons 
tions came to nothing because of the intervention of the n 
tary authorities. We have noted above that anti-British b 
cotts were undertaken in both Chefoo and Peking. The tr: 
of these cities with Great Britain may have been somew! 
affected. Nevertheless, the boycotting in the north did 1 
become as powerful as in Central and Southern China, n 
was it prolonged in most cases for more than a few weeks. 

In Szechwan the British were boycotted intermittent 
throughout the year after the middle of June, but at the en 
of the year the movement can be said to have been “almo: 
at its last gasp.” ** Practically no British steamers wet 
allowed to land cargo at Chungking during the summer. |r 
Ichang the boycott against the British was carried on withou' 

‘much outward display, yet it probably had some effect on 
British trade during 1925. The same can be said for Shas, 

where British shipping in particular was affected. 

Hankow seems to have been a center of the boycott, 1 
spite of the strict measures taken by the local military au- 
thorities ** to suppress it after the Hankow incident of June 
12. It was taken up by both students and merchants and 

pushed vigorously from July to November. During July, the 
Hankow Chamber of Commerce telegraphed Peking its 10- 
tention to enforce an anti-British boycott until the disputes 
arising from the various incidents had been settled.” Similar 
steps were taken simultaneously by the Chambers of Com 
merce of Hanyang and Wuchang. The three organizations 
joined to form a “ Diplomatic Relief Association for the 
Severance of Economic Relations with Great Britain ” to ef 
force the boycott in Hupeh Province. This association was 
responsible for the organization of a great anti-British dem 
onstration on September 7 in Hankow, Wuchang, and Hat- 
yang.** Later in the month, special delegates were sent out 
along the Peking-Hankow Railway and up the Yangtze River 
to popularize the movement.” By the middle of October, 
however, the Chinese merchants dealing in British goods 
were beginning to weaken in their resolve to continue the 
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boycott, and by the end of the month the supervision of the 
movement had been dropped by the merchants and taken 
over by the local Kuomintang.*" 

In the region around Shanghai the chief effect of the boy- 
cott was the dislocation of the normal course of trade, due to 
the shipping strike in Shanghai, and the refusal in many 
ports to use Japanese, and particularly British, ships. In Nan- 
king the boycott lasted from June until September, in Ningpo 
during June and July. In Chinkiang and Wuhu the boycott 
had no serious effects. We can probably conclude that, for 
Central China in general, the anti-British boycott had weak- 
ened considerably by the end of 1925, although the seamen’s 
sttike against British ships was supposed to have been in 
force throughout the year and continued to have considerable 
effect upon British river and coastal shipping.® 

In the south the influence of the boycott against Hongkong 
and the paralysis of trade with that colony increased. It 
may, nevertheless, be possible to draw a distinction between 
the Hongkong difficulties and those resulting from the agita- 
tion directed against the British in general. In Foochow, a 
boycott was rigidly enforced against the British throughout 

¢ year. The same may be said for Amoy, where demonstra- 


th 
; tons led by students, inerchants, and laborers had followed 
immediately upon the receipt of the news of the Shanghai 


tncident of May 30. In Swatow a general strike, shipping 
sttike, and boycott against Japan and Great Britain were de- 
clared simultaneously in the early part of June. On June 23 
Swatow followed Canton in breaking off all trade with 
Hongkong, and by September the anti-British feeling had be- 
come so pronounced that domestic servants are said to have 
walked out when their employers entertained British na- 
tionals.* The hand of the labor unions was pz 
noticeable in the enforcement of the boycott im 
During October and part of November, when 
gtoup in Canton temporarily lost control ove 
with Hongkong was resumed to a limited 
cott against British goods and shipping ¢ 
This is evidence—and there is similar 
8 
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cities in Kwangtung—that the Hongkong boycott was lat 
controlled from Canton. 

From the viewpoint of the Cantonese, a boycott of Hc 
kong was practically the same thing as a boycott of 
British, for in normal times most of the imports into Can 
come through Hongkong. We can say, however, that av 
effective and a complete boycott was carried on in Cant 
against the British from the end of June to the end of t 
year. We shall deal with the development of this moveme 
in connection with the Hongkong boycott. At Samshui, als 
the boycott continued throughout the year, but in Kiuy; 
chow and Pakhoi the movement had a duration of only: 
few months, although it was later revived when the (a 
tonese government succeeded in gaining control over thos 
regions. There is little evidence of anti-British boycotting 
Yunnan. 

Turning to the course of the anti-British movement during 
1926, we find that it had practically no influence in the nor. 
The Yangtze Valley, however, was the scene of vigorous 
boycotting, especially during the last four months of the 
year. In Szechwan British shipping encountered difficulte 
throughout the whole of 1926, but a great impetus was givel 
to the movement by the Wanhsien incident of September }. 
This incident was a clash between British gunboats and the 
forces of General Yang Sen, who had seized two river steai 
ers belonging to a British firm. When a British flotilla tried 
to effect the release of these boats, machine-gun fire from 
the Chinese forces resulted in a brief battle during whic 
seven British officers and men were killed. The British ships, 
at the same time, bombarded certain points in the city of 


Wanhsien and killed a number of Chinese variously est 


mated at from fifty to two thousand.®° The concurrence 0 
this event and the seizure of the Wuhan cities by the Ne 
tionalist army during the latter part of September undoubt: 
edly explains the revival of the boycott in Central China. 
We find that, on October 3, the National Chinese Students 
Union held a meeting in Shanghai to protest against the 
Wanhsien incident. At the same time, the Chinese Chamber 
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ongkong byt: of Commerce at Shanghai made a similar protest.** On sev- 
eral occasions in October the Szechwanese warned the British 
tonese, abort: that, if the Wanhsien incident were not settled, all economic 
hing as. aby telations would be severed.** They also made efforts to bring 
the impos: about nation-wide agitation as a result of the incident. Dur- 
say, howe 1g November we note that the British were being boycotted 
as carritd a? 10 Hankow. Particular emphasis was laid upon the products 
“Jane to tee of the British-American Tobacco Company." That the agita- 
ment of tia’ On was continued until the end of the year is attested by 
cot Atsest the fact that, on December 18, laborers in Wuchang held a 
2 year, bits! Great anti-British demonstration.* 
» durin’ +. We find references in the trade reports from the Yangtze 
ved witt2 “ltles to a revival of the anti-British movement during Sep- 
g cont tember in Chungking, Wanhsien, Ichang, and Changsha. 
Binh’ ~2He teason given for the revival of the boycott at Changsha 
was the arrival of the southern forces rather than the Wan- 
. hsien incident.*° 
sence There is little reason to believe that any effective boycott- 
ve di 1B Was resorted to during 1926 in the Shanghai area. It ts 
ron true that there was some increase in anti-British sentiment as 
we result of the Wanhsien incident, but no concerted attempt 
vi WaS made to limit the importation of British goods. 
we The Shanghai trade report for the year states that the 
er settlement of the difficulties between Canton and Hongkong 
_ as OM October 9, 1926, was welcomed since it assured further 
fe improvement in coastal shipping. The boycott at Shanghai 
jx itself is reported to have come to an end by the beginning of 
wt 1926. In Ningpo posters against foreign cigarettes were dis- 
wuz tributed after the Wanhsien incident, but their influence was 
_- Sslight.* 
«: The boycott was dead by the middle of the summer in 
~ Foochow. Restrictions upon the importation of British goods 
,; in Amoy had ceased by the end of March. In Swatow the 
: boycott was rigidly enforced during the first nine months of 
: the year;*” and, even after the formal lifting of the ban 
- against economic intercourse with Hongkong on October 10, 
some anti-British boycotting of a less formal sort was con- 
tinued to the end of the year. The course of the boycott was 
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similar in the other ports of the south. At certain of th 
ports the boycott was organized and enforced through 
the first nine months of 1926 by the Strike Committee 
Canton. In most of these cities, some anti-British boycott: 
continued for a few weeks after October 10. In the mid 
of October at Kiungchow, for example, a British Econom 
Boycott Extension Committee was formed to carry on t 
work of the strike pickets from Canton, who were remov' 
when the boycott was formally lifted.*® But, in general, t 
animus directed against Great Britain, which had been s 
important throughout half of 1925 and most of 1926 1 
South China, declined appreciably in 1927. In a report o 
British trade with China, written in July, 1927, we read that 
‘ although relations are still far from normal, a fair amout! 
of business has been effected in Canton and other southeta 
ports during the last six months.” *° Nevertheless, in the 
first part of 1927 the British in the Yangtze Valley continued 
to feel the effects of discrimination against British goods an 


shipping. 
THE HONGKONG STRIKE AND BOYCOTT 

Concerning the boycott against Hongkong, which lasted 
from June, 1925, until October, 1926, we may point out first 
that the movement had little effect outside of Kwangtung 
Province, and possibly Kwangsi. The events leading to the 
cessation of economic intercourse between Canton and Hong- 
kong have been mentioned in connection with the Shameen 
incident. During the week before June 23, the date of th¢ 
Shameen affair, strikes had been numerous in Hongkong and 
Shameen. Many Chinese workers had left for Canton, 
British ships had ceased to run between Hongkong and Cat- 
ton, demonstrations had been held as a result of the shoot: 
ing at Shanghai, and demands made on the British and 
Japanese.” 

The clash which occurred on June 23 is frequently ascribed 
to a definite plot to stir up feeling against the British. 
Whether or not the incident was prearranged, and whethe! 
or not “ red agitators ” fomented the clash, there is no doubt 
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that it did cause a tremendous outburst of anti-British sentt- 
ment, but the reasons for this lay, in part, in the past. The 
attitude of superiority which the Chinese feel to be general 
among British nationals in China was an underlying cause 
which cannot be neglected. The growth of nationalism, with 
its insistent demands for the cancellation of ‘“ unequal ” 
treaties and extraterritoriality, had produced in the Chinese 
a new sensitiveness in their international relations. The 
Hongkong seamen’s strike of 1922 had left bitter memories. 
Finally, the attempt of the Russian advisers of the Kuomin- 
tang to direct all anti-foreign feeling towards the British was 
not unsuccessful.‘ 

The tension in Canton was increased by a series of procla- 
mations issued by the Hongkong officials laying an embargo 
upon the export of foodstuffs, fuel, and other articles, and 
providing for the deportation of unemployed Chinese from 
the colony. The presence of approximately 50,000 strikers 
in the city of Canton helps to account for the effective or- 
ganization of the boycott machinery and the continued de- 
mands for its enforcement.*? Students are likely to need suc- 
cessive applications of stimuli to maintain their enthusiasm; 
merchants sooner or later find it unprofitable to continue a 
boycott and are likely to advocate some settlement of the 
issues involved; but the laborers who had left Hongkong 


had every reason to maintain the boycott upon which they 


were, in part, dependent. 
The Hongkong boycott was enforced by the All China 


General Labor Union and the Canton Hongkong Strike Com- 
mittee. The methods are indicated by the following regu- 


lations: 

1. Goods via Hongkong or Macao, of whatever country, shall not 
be permitted to come to Kwangtung. No export from 
Kwangtung shall be allowed to go to Hongkong or Macao. 

2, Any British ship, or vessels of any other country passing 
through Hongkong or Macao, shall not be allowed to dis- 
charge cargo in inland Kwangtung. 

3, All non-British merchandise, and non-British vessels, not pass- 
ing through Hongkong or Macao, shall have freedom of 


trade. 


Gag. 
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4, Within the borders of Kwangtung, provided that net 
goods nor vessels are British, all equally shall have freec 


of trade and intercourse. 

5. All goods stored in Canton, provided they are not British, 2 
not British owned, shall equally be available for sale. 

6. Anything which infringes the preceding regulations will w 
ae and entirely be confiscated.* 


These regulations indicate clearly the nature of the bo 
cott. A point to be noted is that the regulations were nc 
official, that is, they at no time had the official sanction 0 
the Cantonese government. In February, 1926, there was a 
interesting but unsuccessful attempt to force the governmen! 
either to take official responsibility for the movement or to 
bring it to an end. This will be referred to below. 

The enforcement of the boycott was in the hands of pickets 
appointed by the Strike Committee in Canton. These picket 
were controlled from the central office in Canton, and by 
January, 1926, had reached a total number of three thou 
sand.** At an earlier date it was reported that they were st 
tioned in nineteen ports in Kwangtung, the number at each 
of the ports varying from 12 to 104.** This is significant, for 
it indicates that the break between Hongkong and Canton 
was very largely a local affair. It indicates, also, that the 
Cantonese pickets were probably necessary to make the boy- 
cott effective in the other parts of Kwangtung. This was 
probably the case in Swatow and Pakhoi. In Kiungchow 
‘on the sixth of February a boycott against Hongkong was 
declared. At the same time the strike pickets arrived from 
Canton, established themselves, and stopped all trade with 

Hongkong.”’ *° | 

These pickets were annoying to the foreigners in South 
China, for they subjected all imports to the most careful 
scrutiny in an attempt to determine the provenance of the 
goods. An amusing case serves to illustrate the care with 
which the pickets performed their duties. An American i0 
Hongkong wished to have his Ford car shipped to Canto. 
He could not send it directly to Canton because of the ban on 
all shipping between the two ports. He had it shipped to 
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Shanghai and from there to Canton. After the car had 


hing, pronded i 
| equally sulle: cleared the Customs, it was subjected to the usual inspec- 
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tion by the strike pickets and was held by them because it was 
equipped with Goodyear tires bearing the inscription ““ Made 
in Canada.” *" Many difficulties arose from the fact that 
quasi-police powers were exercised by armed pickets who 
were not definitely responsible to the government of Can- 
ton. A Hongkong report of the time states that “if such a 
condition of affairs arose at the gates of the London Docks, 
it would be effectively and conclusively dealt with by the 


police in half-an-hour.” * 

At first an attempt was made by the pickets to restrict the 
movement of all Chinese between Canton and Hongkong. 
Persons who attempted to evade these regulations were sub- 
ject to fine, imprisonment, or even torture. By October, how- 
ever, there was some relaxation in the regulations dealing 
with the movement of workers to and from Hongkong, and 
it became possible for Chinese to make the passage on the 
payment of a nominal fine which went to the strike fund. It 
is probable that in this way a considerable number of laborers 
found their way back to Hongkong and remained there, al- 
though they were supposed to return to Canton after a 
week.” In the spring of 1926, the toll charged for a visit to 
Hongkong was Ch. $3 per person, and Ch. $2 or more was 
charged for a visit to Shameen.*° 

Cantonese feelings against Hongkong were increased by 
the holding of a mass meeting by the English community at 
Hongkong on August 25. At this meeting a resolution was 
passed asking the British government to intervene, by force 
if necessary, to end the strike. Although the government in 
London took no action, the feelings engendered by the mass 
meeting were such as to strengthen the determination of the 
boycotters to continue their activities. This incident may also 
explain, in part, the lifting of the boycott against Japan 
which occurred at about this time. 

Apparently there was a rather close connection between 
the success of the Nationalist army and the enforcement of 


the boycott. We have noted this above as having a bearing 


itdes 
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on the inception of the boycott movement in June. A futt 
proof is the fact that the temporary difficulties of the an 
during the autumn were accompanied by a slight loosen 
of the boycott restrictions during October and Novemb 
while the victories of the Nationalist army during Decem) 
coincided with a renewed outburst of effective boycottit 
which lasted during the spring and summer of 1926. 

On October 10, however, the Kuomintang withdrew : 
official sanction and its supervision of the movement. Ther 
were several factors which contributed to its willingness tc 
take this step. The Nationalists had succeeded in Hupet, 
and were now desirous of focusing their attention upon the 
Yangtze Valley. The continued control of the anti-British 
movement in the south would have demanded considerable 
effort. Moreover, now that the effective forces of the Na 
tionalist army were extensively distributed, it is reasonable to 
suppose that there was a greater fear of danger to the suc 
cess of the Nationalist movement from continued difficulties 
in the south. 

One other general factor remains to be commented up0d; 
that is, the nature of the support given to the movement. Pre- 
vious boycotts had been promoted by trade guilds, chambess 
of commerce, and students. The boycott against Hongkong, 
although it had the support of merchants and students at first, 
seems to have developed into a well-organized embargo of 
Hongkong by a Strike Committee at Canton, which was cot 
trolled largely by laborers and the Kuomintang. This state 
ment is based on the fact that, as early as September 28, 192), 
negotiations were started between the merchants of Canton 
and those of Hongkong in order to bring about a settlement.” 
Similar negotiations took place throughout the course of the 
movement, but the boycott did not end until the Kuomintang 
desired to end it. Neither should the fact that the Chamber 
of Commerce of Canton officially sanctioned the boycott be 
construed as meaning that the merchants favored its prolong 
tion, for one of the policies adopted by the Kuomintang as 4 
means of increasing its power was to place merchants sya 
pathetic to its point of view at the head of the Chamber of 
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‘ovement in Jane 4: Commerce.” The attitude of the merchants themselves on the 
ary diftcals( question of a prolonged boycott was probably well expressed 
nied by a sigk'x 10 frequent resolutions favoring the commencement of nego- 
- October and Nz tations to end the strike. 
ist army dui De The chronology of the Hongkong boycott may be briefly 

t of effectne he dealt with, for it has been indicated in the preceding dis- 

summer of i  CUssion. We have noted the rigid enforcement of the boycott 

iomintany vss SUfNg the summer of 1925 and some relaxation during 

f the movenet October and November. This relaxation must have been real, 

oto is wi: for a Chinese observer, during October, wrote comments on 

“succeededint "e boycott under the caption “The Last Stage of the Boycott 

sit attentinc: 1" Hongkong.” ** He pointed to some renewal of intercourse 

ol of the att! between Canton and Hongkong and predicted an early settle- 

manded conic: ment of the dispute. However, there was a revival of the 
e forces af boycott on the first of December, in other cities in Kwangtung 
1 itiseoct 3S well as in Canton. A butcher, who was the leader of the 
danger anti-imperialist’ boycott in Swatow, was raised to the 
ntioned Position of the mayor of that city by the Kuomintang after 
its military success in that region.®* The revival of the boycott 
onmett? *B4lnst Hongkong in Pakhoi and Kiungchow has been noted. 
nove 7 During January, 1926, the Second National Conference of 
ould. 8B : Kuomintang was held in Canton. This conference ap- 
“ot HO Ptoved the continuation of the boycott." 
4 Unofficial peace delegates from Hongkong had made an 
a unsuccessful attempt to bring about a settlement of the boy- 
apg, OOtt.* Early in February the Governor of Hongkong issued a 
5, Té statement that the Cantonese government would be held 
ee tesponsible for all losses incurred during the boycott.” At 
about the same time a special “ Prize Court” was set up at 
the request of the Strike Committee in order to investigate all 
seizures made by pickets. This was undoubtedly done as a 
tesult of the frequent charges that the pickets were utilizing 
the boycott for their own pecuniary advantage, charges prob- 
ably true in many cases. 

On February 21 the ports of Whampoa and Canton were 
closed by order of the Commissioner of Customs as a result 
of the seizure of goods by the strike pickets before they 
cleared the customs. It was thought at the time that this 


Mege 
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action would force the Cantonese government either to admit 
responsibility for the pickets or to suppress their activities. 
The government did neither. However, it did order the t¢- 
turn of the seized goods to the Customs so that the port could 
again be opened to trade. Nevertheless, the pickets con- 
tinued to examine all goods after they had passed the Customs 
and usually a certain “squeeze” had to be paid, even by 
Japanese or American importers, before goods were permitted 
to pass. 

During March negotiations were renewed between Hong- 
kong and Canton in an attempt to bring the boycott and strike 


to an end,” with the initiative apparently coming from Ca- 
ton. These negotiations came to naught when the Cantonese _ 


demanded the admission of Cantonese currency to Hongkong 
and the payment of an indemnity of twenty million Chinese 
dollars to the strikers. Some respite from the picketing did 
occur, however, in April, when arms were taken from the 
pickets as a result of frequent clashes between them and the 
police. This undoubtedly lessened the effectiveness of the 
picketing.“ 

By June, Canton was again ready to undertake a settle 
ment of the boycott, since the northern campaign of the 
Nationalist army required funds and the Canton government 
was spending Ch. $10,000 daily in order to maintain the 
strikers.*. The negotiations began on July 15 and lasted 
until July 23, when the conference adjourned with the sug: 
gestion of an international committee of inquiry into the 
Shameen incident. If the attitude of the British delegates 
to the conference was at all in harmony with the editorial 
policy of the North China Herald at the time, it is easy t0 
see why the conference failed to arrive at a more workable 
conclusion. This British newspaper in Shanghai remarks 00 
the conference in the following vein: ‘The truth of the 
matter is this, that the boycott is an international crime of 
the first magnitude, in which the Canton government is 0 
utterly and inexcusably in the wrong that there is nothing t0 
negotiate.” * We insert the quotation merely to show the 
difficulties which lay in the way of any effort toward 4 


peaceable settlement. 
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No attempt was made during August to resume negotia- 
tions, as the Canton government appeared to be awaiting 
the outcome of the northern expedition. In fact, the boycott 
was probably tightened, for during the early part of Septem- 
ber, British gunboats were reported to be protecting British 
interests. It was maintained that these interests were threat- 
ened by the firing of the pickets on small boats alleged to be 
aiding British trade. Shortly after this action, Eugene Chen 
announced that arrangements were being made to withdraw 
oficial Kuomintang support from the boycott on October 
10.° At the same time it was announced that a surtax of 
2/2 per cent was to be levied on ordinary imports and 5 per 
cent on luxuries in order to pay off the strike pickets. On 
October 10 the boycott did officially come to an end, and 
the pickets of the Strike Committee were withdrawn from all 
the ports of Kwangtung. Unofficially, some anti-British boy- 
cotting was continued until the end of the year, but the 
Hongkong strike and boycott ended on China’s “ double- 
ten” anniversary. It is an interesting fact that this day was 
declared a legal holiday in Hongkong in 1926 for the first 


time since 1911,°° 


Tua NATIONALIST MOVEMENT AND THE BOYCOTT 


The boycott of 1925 and 1926 was, as we have shown, 
three interrelated boycotts. There was, in the first place, a 
boycott against the Japanese which did not come into force 
until after the events of May 30, though it was preceded by 
some agitation. This boycott came to an end by September 
in most centers. The second boycott was against British 
goods and it, also, began after May 30. It became more gen- 
eral after the Shameen affair in June. By the late autumn it 
had declined or had been merged with a boycott against 
Hongkong. The refusal to trade with Hongkong continued 
through a large part of the year 1926 and did not finally 


come to an end until some weeks after October 10, when it 
“Was officially ended. 


It is plain that we have to do in 1925 and 1926 with boy- 


cott movements that differ in important respects from the 


Mog, 
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earlier ones. Before 1919 boycotting was largely an affair 
of the merchants. The boycott of 1919-21 saw the rise of the 
students to first importance. It was the students, also, who 
undertook to enforce the boycott of 1923. In 1925 both stu 
dents and merchants were vigorously interested in promoting 
boycott activities, but the years 1925 and 1926 brought a 
general interest on the part of laborers and on the patt of 
the supporters of the Nationalist movement. In 1925 and 
1926 there were labor union demands that the boycott be 
made more strict; a shipping strike at Shanghai was int- 
mately related to boycott activities; and armed pickets undet- 
took the enforcement of the boycott at various ports. Here 
are features of boycotting which, if they were not entirely 
new, had never appeared so generally in the past. But the 
great change was, as we have seen, the rise and spread of 
the Nationalist movement under the leadership of a more 
vigorous Kuomintang. 

The northward sweep of the Nationalist movement had 
behind it a new eagerness to accomplish results in the field 
of China’s foreign relations, and a strong desire to modify 
the position of the foreigner in China which seemed to many 
Chinese to rest entirely upon “ unequal ” treaties forced upon 
the unawakened China of the past. Such a movement against 
extraterritoriality, concessions, foreign industrial establish- 
ments in China, foreign shipping in Chinese waters, and fot- 
eign goods, must, it would seem, be studied from a broad 
and inclusive viewpoint. This would be true if the purpose 
were to understand Chinese nationalism and its significance 
in foreign relations. We are concerned here, however, not 
with the whole field of foreign relations, but with the boy- 
cott as a means of getting results in that field. The question 
which we put is not, ‘' How far was the program of the Nz 
tionalists directed against the position of the foreigner 
China?” but rather, “ How far did the Chinese in 1925 and 
1926 make effective use of the boycott as a weapon?” 

Not everything directed against foreign interests in China 
is to be swept indiscriminately into the category of the boy- 
cott. It is admittedly difficult to make distinctions. A strike 
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cotting was lngeys’ = ina factory or mill in China, owned by a foreign corporation, 
f 1919-21 saw teat’ © May or may not be a part of a boycott. In general, it seems 
was the students tk’ best to adopt the point of view that boycotting is a name for 
of 1923, In igi © action which is immediately in the field of international 
sly interested inp + trade or which reaches international trade fairly directly. 
1925 and 1926 ba: It is the threat against trade which makes the boycott power- 
‘orers and onze ful, and this is perceived by both foreigners and Chinese. 

movement, 1a Our immediate task, therefore, is to trace the consequences 

ands that theist © Of the boycotts of 1925 and 1926 in the field of trade, to 

estimate, in so far as we may, the economic effectiveness of 


7 [Wa 
: ete ¢ — these boycotts. 
“at pose Ve ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS IN GENERAL ‘TRADE FIGURES 
co the pit A boycott, it has been pointed out, ought to be discern- 
f vise adge ible, if anywhere, in changes in the source of imports into 
Jeadesbip ‘China. When we turn to an examination of the appropriate 
figures, we find immediate reason to believe that the boy- 
alist ore? cotts of 1925 and 1926 were more effective than those which 
resus preceded them. 
qsitn® The boycott of 1925 began either as a boycott against Ja- 
* est Pan or as a boycott against Japan and Great Britain. By 
ies ft midsummer, it was directed more against Great Britain and 
i met’ —«‘(¢SS against Japan. From the late autumn of 1925 until 
ose «x nearly the end of 1926 it was almost entirely a boycott of 
dus 5,0 Hongkong. The figures presented in the accompanying table 
Cw j% ft into this brief history remarkably well. 


ed from #” 
e it bef TABLE 1 
| wn SHARE OF THE BOYCOTTED COUNTRIES IN CHINA’S IMPORTS, 
; an 1924-26 
+ with : (The figures show the per cent of China’s total imports for the year reported 
The r as coming from the countries named) 
1m of be From From | From 
foreie Japan Great Britain Hongkong 
one 19924. . . . 23.1 12.4 24.0 
ia 1925 , . 31.6 9.8 18.6 
pon! 1926 30.0 10.3 11.1 
ops 1 : : ‘ . 
sf No evidence of the anti-Japanese boycott is to be discov- 


ered in Table 1. On the contrary, the Japanese share of 
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China’s imports rose remarkably in 1925. But the decline i 
the British share is evident. Never, during years of peace, 
had the British figure been as low as this. It is true that the 
British share of China’s imports had been declining ever 
since the sudden rise of 1920, but it is to be noted, also that 
the drop in 1925 was sharp.” The Hongkong figures seem 
to be equally convincing. China’s imports from Hongkong 
had never in the past been as small a percentage of her total 
imports as they were in 1925. What is more, exports to 
Hongkong fell off about as rapidly during these years as 
did imports. Table 1 is based upon the best single index of 
effectiveness, the percentage share of the boycotted country 
in China’s import trade. We may turn to the consideration 
of further information with reason to believe that the boy- 
cotts of 1925 and 1926 showed a new and wider degree of 
effectiveness. 

Consider next the imports into China from the various 

countries. The percentage figures in the table above create _ 
the expectation that we shall find a noticeable drop in m- 
ports from Great Britain in 1925 and an outstanding rise in 
imports from Japan, and the further expectation that we 
shall find a great falling off in imports from Hongkong i0 
1926. 
The simplest way to show the changes which took place 
is to present the year-to-year, or link relatives, in Table 2 
below. The figures for 1925 are on the basis of 1924 as 100 
and those for 1926 on the basis of 1925 as 100. 


TABLE 2 
LINK RELATIVES SHOWING IMPORTS INTO CHINA, 1925-26 
(Chinese Customs Statistics) 


1925 1926 

Total Imports into China . 93.1 118.6 
From: Japan Smt i ve 27 112.4 
Hongkong . . . . 72.3 70.6 

Great Britain . . , 73.9 124.9 

India we. Sta Se. ok. 258 162.3 

Dutch E. Indies. . . 180.7 85.0 


French Indo-China . . 154.9 327.8 
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1925 1926 

Siam ~ ee lel )|«=—44I7 156.6 
Germany . . . . 840 140.2 
France . . . ... 4117.0 137.1 
Italy. 2. . we. 968 150.9 
United States . . . 74.6 131.6 
ee (6 9 333.3 


Canada 

These relatives show, for 1925, the expected rise in the 
case of Japan and a decided fall in the imports from Great 
Britain and Hongkong. The Japanese rise seems to be 
equalled by that in the case of India, and overshadowed by 
increases in imports from other countries in southeastern 
Asia. An explanation is at hand, however, for the countries 
of southeastern Asia are the very ones whose trade with 
China is ordinarily through Hongkong. The increase in the 
telatives for India, the Dutch East Indies, French Indo- 
China, and Siam is evidence that there was a boycott of 
Hongkong in 1925. The continued rise in most of these rela- 
tives in 1926 shows that the Hongkong boycott of 1926 was 
effective. China’s direct imports from Siam, for example, 
were to the amount of Hk. Tls. 2.4 million in 1924, 10.6 
million in 1925, and 16.6 million in 1926. Information 
secured in Canton in 1931 makes it quite certain that shifts 
of this kind do not represent much actual change in trade, 
but show alterations in the path which goods took in 1925 
and 1926 on their way to China. 

The fall in imports from Great Britain must be viewed in 
comparison with imports from other countries. The remark- 
able drop in the case of Canada, while it occasions some sur- 
ptise, is in imports from a British country and, in any case, 
so small a volume of trade as that between Canada and 
China may show great fluctuations for reasons which are 
not general. Imports into China from France, Germany, and 
Italy, declined less than did imports from Great Britain and 
less than did the total imports into China. This is quite con- 
sistent with effective boycotting of British goods. ‘The case 
of the United States, however, raises questions which are 
not easily answered. Imports into China from the United 
States dropped about as much between 1924 and 1925 as 
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did imports from Great Britain, and the rise in 1926 was 
about as great. How is the drop to be explained when the 
British were being boycotted and the Americans were not? 
In part, the answer lies in the fact that the boycott seems to 
have included certain American goods. There was a shatp 
decline in the importation of American cigarettes, for exam: 
ple, and the boycott was accompanied by vigorous efforts 
within China to promote the sale of the domestic product 
With the possible exception of the American case the rel2- 
tives showing imports into China from the various countries 
during 1925 and 1926 are consistent with effective boy 
cotting. 

When we turn to the statistics of the boycotted countries, 
we find support for the effectiveness of the boycott. British 
exports to China were, according to the British statistic, 
£28.9 million in 1924, £19.7 million in 1926, and £19. 
million in 1926. 

Japanese exports to China increased from Yen 500.0 mil 
lion in 1924 to Yen 643.7 million in 1925, and declined to 
Yen 574.4 million in 1926. Imports into China from Japao 
in 1925 showed a rise which was outstanding, considering 
the decline of trade through Hongkong. Japanese exports to 
China, on the other hand, were not peculiarly great wheo 
comparison is made with other countries. Japanese exports 
to China increased from 1924 to 1925 by 28.7 pet cent; to 
India by 28.1 per cent; to the United States by 35.1 per cent 
Japanese exports to the whole of Asia and to America i 
1925 increased in about the same proportion as to Chin. 
There was a decline in Japanese exports to Europe, howevel, 
from Yen 175.0 million to Yen 152.6 million. Nor was 
China outstanding among the countries taking Japanese 
exports in 1926. The decline was about the same in the case 
of China, India, and the United States. Neither in 1925 not 
in 1926 do we find evidence that the boycotting of British 
goods was great enough in its indirect effect upon Japa 
to exert a noticeable influence upon the direction of Japanese 


export trade. 
We do, however, find further evidence of the power of 
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and the rea the boycott in the statistics of Japanese exports to China 
to be exp’? ~Proper, Kwantung, and Hongkong. The following link rela- 


oF 
the Ameras tives show Japanese exports in 1925 and 1926. 


that the bore 

ods, There ti! TABLE 3 

can ciparets E JAPANESE Exports TO CHINA, 1925 AND 1926 6% 

ued by rig: To China To Kwantung To Hongkong 

the dome Mill. _ Link Mill. _ Link Mill. _ Link 

* the Ome Yen Relatives Yen Relatives Yen Relatives 

lmericanc#! = «1925 468.4 134.4 101.6 139.9 73.6 93.2 
1926 421.9 90.1 99.6 98.0 53.0 72.0 


1 the vans 

t with ef” These figures demonstrate that the boycott made a great 
difference in Japanese exports to Hongkong. The avoidance 

bopcate!® of Hongkong is made entirely clear in the following monthly 

figures which show separately Japanese exports to South 


the boyct + 
ie Brit? §~China and to Hongkong. 
» 1926, 
TABLE 4 
m Yes JAPANESE MONTHLY ExPorTs TO SOUTH CHINA AND HONGKONG, 
and ds 1925-26 
int fit. In thousands of Yen 
ing, (ih South Chine "reusing South China’ Hongkong 
nee Jan. 740 5,883 1,947 4,585 
ep Feb. 187 6,470 1,597 4,739 
a Mar. 129 6,494 1,857 4,436 
uae Apr. 184 9,708 2,575 3,665 
/ pee May 308 = 7,780 1,587 4,141 
351 June 183 6,575 2,013 3,262 
Ages July 72 372 1,874 2,893 
sl Aug. 30 4,158 2,182 2,642 
ce Sept. 84 6,311 2,076 2,829 
a Oct. 227 6,966 1,144 4,798 
Ms Nov. 1,668 6,933 852 7,754 
I . Dec. 1 : 698 5 9 78 62 2 7, 228 
” 5,510 73,629 20,326 52,973 


The total Japanese exports to Southern China, including 
Hongkong, in 1925 did not differ greatly from the total for 
1926, but the difference in the proportion that went directly 
to the South China ports in the two years is outstanding. 
What is more, we may trace in the South China monthly fig- 
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ures the course of the boycott directed against Hongkon 
After July, 1925, there were some months during which t 
Japanese seem to have been boycotted in Southern Chin 
The change brought about by the boycott directed again: 
Hongkong is clearly shown by the figures for Novembe 
1925, and a further change in November, 1926, marks th 
end of the boycott. These monthly figures corroborate wha 
we know from other sources about the boycott against Japa 
and that against Hongkong. 

The strongest evidence of the effect of boycotting during 
the year 1925 is to be found in the monthly figures of Jap 
anese exports to the various parts of China. These figure 
are shown in Appendix I and in the accompanying chatt 
Unfortunately, the figures for 1924 are lacking and make 
comparison from year to year impossible. The chart shows 
that the 1925 figures speak for themselves. There was 3 
sharp decline in Japanese exports to Central China in June, 
1925. This was followed, in July, the month after the Sh 
meen affair, by a phenomenal drop in exports to South 
China. As soon as the boycott was directed exclusively 
against Great Britain, Japanese exports to South and Cer 
tral China showed a phenomenal rise. The chart accom 
panying Appendix I presents a neat summary of the ds 
turbances of the year 1925. 

The quarterly figures of British exports to China revedl 
facts which fit into the general picture of the situation. The 
quarterly average of the declared values of British goo 
exported to China and Hongkong was £7.2 million # 
1924. For 1925, the quarterly figures, in millions, wett: 
£6.5, £4.6, £4.5, £4.1. 

The figures which have been presented make it clear that 
we have to do in 1925-26 with boycotts more powerful and 
more effective than in the past. While the Chinese statistic 
do not show the boycotts to be a dominant fact in China’ 
whole import trade, they do reflect the successive stages 12 
the boycotting. The Japanese figures demonstrate the fac 
with equal clarity and show, also, the swift changes in the 
geographical distribution of China’s trade, esp 
the much disturbed summer of 1925. 
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THE BOYCOTT OF 1925 AGAINST JAPAN 
The statistical information touching this boycott has been 
presented above. The sharp drop in Japanese exports to 
Central China in June and the still sharper drop in Jap- 
anese exports to South China and Hongkong in July are 
unmistakable evidence of the boycott. Japanese exports to 
Central China had been at an average of more than U. S. 
$6 million a month for the first five months of 1925; in 
June the figure was hardly more than three million. Jap- 
anese exports to South China had been at an average of 
U. S. $3 million a month during the first six months of the 
year. In July they dropped to $182,000. Such was the imme- 
diate and drastic effect of the boycotting which followed 
the troubles at Shanghai in May and at Canton in June. 
The Japanese monthly figures do not show the slightest 
bit of evidence that this brief but drastic boycotting was 
carried on either in North China or Manchuria. On the 
contrary, the usual summer drop in Japanese exports to 
these northern regions failed to take place. Throughout 
the year, Japanese exports rose with little interruption to 
form a total well above that of 1922 which was not a boycott 


year. 

The reports of the Chinese Customs authorities bear out 
the Japanese statistics. The annual reports from the Man- 
churian ports do not mention boycotting except for the report 
ftom Newchwang, which deals with it as an anti-British 
movement. The Tientsin report points out that the ship- 
ping strike at Shanghai was favorable to the Japanese firms 
in Tientsin and that imports from Japan were unusually 
high in June, July and August. Elsewhere in North China 
the movement was referred to as the ‘Shanghai Strike” 
Or as an anti-British movement. 

In the Yangtze Valley, however, the usual reference was 
to a boycott of Japanese as well as of British goods. This 
was frequently followed by a statement that the recovery, 
in the case of Japan, was prompt. At Shasi, for example, 
we are told that Japanese shipping was affected during the 
month of July, but that good cargoes were obtained by the 
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Japanese in August and September. Military activities which 
cut off railway transportation brought unusual imports of 
Japanese coal into more than one Yangtze port. An unusu- 
ally high price for rice exported from Wuhu brought pros 
perity to this port and unusual imports from Japan. The 
Customs report from Shanghai, after referring to an ante 
Japanese movement, tells us that the piece goods trade was 
bad for all countries except Japan. Labor troubles at Shang- 
hai were general in 1925 and the result was an unusual 
importation of certain goods which would ordinarily have 
been supplied locally. Cotton yarn imports increased greatly 
and Japan was practically the only source. 

The reports from the southern ports mention an ant- 
Japanese movement less frequently as we move south. It 
seems to have been strong at Ningpo, Foochow, and Swatow. 
At Amoy we are definitely told that trade resumed a more 
normal course in the middle of September ‘ with the lifting 
of the Japanese boycott.” At other ports further south and 
west, there was practically no comment on any movement 
to boycott Japanese goods. 

This brief account seems clear enough. There was little 
active boycotting of Japan in the north or in the far south. 
Central China, and especially the Yangtze Valley, did undet- 
take a boycott of Japanese goods, which came to an end i0 
the early autumn. The result of the whole movement was 
a falling off in Japanese imports for a brief period and such 
an increase in later months as to wipe out in the annual 
tables the effect of the early boycotting. Civil war aod 
industrial disputes helped to build up unusually high fg 
ures for Japanese trade. As the result of the combination 
of circumstances, the Japanese boycott of 1925 was the pte: 
liminary to unusually great imports from the boycotted 


country. 
THE BOYCOTT OF 1925 AGAINST GREAT BRITAIN 


It has been pointed out above that the share of Great 
Britain in China’s imports dropped from 12.4 per cent in 
1924 to 9.8 per cent in 1925. This is, on its face, evidence 
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that the boycott was effective. The imports into China from 
Great Britain dropped from Hk. Tls. 126.0 million in 1924 
to 93.1 million in 1925. The trade statistics of the United 
Kingdom show a drop in British exports to China from 
£28.9 million in 1924 to £19.7 million in 1925. The move- 
ment of British goods to China declined by about 30 per 
cent while China’s total imports declined by about 7 per 
cent, and the total export of British products from the 
United Kingdom declined by no more than 3.5 per cent. 


These figures all tell the same story. 
When we carry our investigation to figures within the 


year 1925, we find a continuous decline in British exports 
to China through the four quarters of the year. We find 
British exports to have been £11.1 million for the first half 
of the year and £8.6 million for the second half. Monthly 
figures of the shipment of cotton piece goods from the 
United Kingdom to China and Hongkong are available for 
the year also. The figures showing these shipments in mil- 
lions of square yards are given below. An examination of 
the figures for the period from July to November yields 
further evidence of the effectiveness of the boycott. 


TABLE 5 


MONTHLY FIGURES SHOWING QUANTITIES OF BRITISH PIECE 
Goops SHIPPED TO CHINA AND HONGKONG IN 1924 AND 1925 


(Millions of square yards) 


1924 1925 
jan, aw & ow & a 2... 29D 27.8 
Feb a. ve me « ws & “SRT 26.4 
Mar ....... 21.5 17.7 
Apt. 2.6% & ~ & «i @ 277 13.8 
May «4 w = & w& ‘«. 24d 13.2 
Jone ao» « @ & « (259 15.6 
Juy ©. . 2 1. 279 10.8 
Au... . . . . 281 8.6 
Sept 2. 2 wwe OM 8.5 
Od: «2 £° « wa .« 250 8.4 
Nov. .... . . . 415.4 9.3 
D&G. .¢ 4. Be we & ws. 25 13.3 


291.6 173.4 
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For further information we turn to the Chinese Customs |; 


reports from the individual ports. As far north as New. 
chwang, we find the evidence of the power of the move 
ment against British goods and British shipping. For three 
months beginning in June, shipments by British steamers 
were “ ptactically impossible.” 

The report from Tientsin remarked upon the shipping 
strike at Shanghai and commented extensively upon it 
creased shipments from Japan, without, however, making 
any definite statement that British goods were boycotted a 
Tientsin. At Chefoo a decline in British shipping was 
noted, but at Kiaochow local strikes occupied the attention 
of the Customs authorities to the exclusion of references to 
boycotting. 

In the Yangtze Valley the evidence of a strong boycott of 
British goods was abundant; there is good reason to believe 
that British shipping was driven from the river for a patt 
of the summer. In certain centers this movement was accot 
panied by riots and disturbances on a considerable scale, as 
at Hankow and Kiukiang; in others it was carried on mote 
quietly. Concerning Ichang we are told that “ whatevel 
action was taken by the agitators was unobtrusively cartied 
on... . trade was not openly interfered with.” At the 
same time, the effects were said to have been felt. In only 
one city, Wuhu, does the boycott seem to have had little 
effect. A famine further up the Yangtze and an excellent 
rice crop in the neighborhood brought unusual trade and 
unusual prosperity to Wuhu. A brief list of increases in the 
import trade contains references to Japanese goods but nont 
to British. It is to be supposed that even here British trade 
suffered somewhat. At Nanking a decline in imports was 
explained as due chiefly to the boycott. 

At Chinkiang the situation revealed the many cross cut 
rents of 1925. A boycott against British and Japanese g 
was declared early in June. It was not vigorously enforced, 
and British merchants found it possible to use this pott 4s 
a distributing center for kerosene when it proved impossible 


to land cargo at Shanghai. 
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The trade of Shanghai was disturbed by a variety of cir- 
cumstances. The Chinese Chamber of Commerce declared 
a“ general strike’ on June 1. A boycott against British and 
Japanese goods followed. On June 8 the Shanghai Seamen's 
Union undertook a strike, and work at the wharves was not 
resumed until late in July. The supply of electric power for 
industrial purposes was cut off for some time after July 6, 
and it was not until the middle of September that the 
resumption of industrial operations was general. Domestic 
supplies of coal were cut off by civil war north of the Yang- 
tze. At the same time, Cantonese dealers were driven by the 
situation in the south to market their raw silk through Shang- 
hai, and Shanghai, in other ways as well, took the place of 
Hongkong as a distributing center. In such an array of con- 
flicting tendencies it is difficult to trace the effect of the boy- 
cott against British goods. This boycott was but one factor 
in disturbances that were more profound than any we traced 
in our earlier accounts of boycotting. But we do find such 
evidences of the effect on British trade as the following: 
the British proportion of cotton piece goods imports declined 
from 59.1 per cent in 1924 to 48.0 per cent in 1925; there 
was a marked rise in the proportion of woolen goods from 
Germany and France; and sugar imports from Hongkong 
declined by 65 per cent. However complex the local situa- 
tion may have been, there is abundant evidence that an effec- 
tive boycott of British goods played an important part in it. 

The Customs reports from the cities further down the 
coast toward Canton contained references to the boycotting 
of British and Japanese goods and definite statements that 
the boycott of Japanese goods came to an end in September. 
Swatow was the northernmost city to direct the boycott 
against Hongkong as well as against British goods. Even at 
Swatow there was a temporary resumption of trade with 
Hongkong in October and November. Further south there 
was some evidence of vigorous boycotting, as at Canton. 
But the boycott of British goods seems to have declined in 
September and October. At Pakhoi, for example, a boycott 
of British and Japanese goods was vigorously enforced in 
July and August by armed students who patrolled the harbor. 


Mae. 
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The officials took steps to bring matters under control and 
there followed a few months of trade activity. In December, 
however, a new and vigorous boycott was resumed,—this 
time against Hongkong alone. The inland ports in the south 
and west were but little influenced by either the boycott 
against British goods or that against Hongkong. 

The anti-British boycott of 1925 was fairly effective from 
June on, especially in the Yangtze Valley and in the south 
where it was combined with a boycott of Hongkong. The 
extensive disturbances within China make it pointless to est- 
mate how much greater British trade might have been if 
there had been no boycott. British shipowners and British 
merchants suffered losses in China, and the movement made 
itself felt in Lancashire. The best single index is the one 
presented above, a fall in the British share in China’s imports 


from 12.4 per cent to 9.8 per cent. 


THE BOYCOTT OF 1926 AGAINST HONGKONG 


A boycott against Hongkong was undertaken during the 
summer of 1925. The figures of Japanese exports to South 
China and to Hongkong, given above, reveal the effects of 
this boycott in July. This boycott of 1925 was very largely 
confined to Kwangtung Province, except as the more genetal 
boycott of British shipping served to carry its effects 
elsewhere. 

At Amoy, for example, British ships were boycotted dur- 
ing the summer of 1925, but the boycott was not extended, 
as it was at ports in the province of Kwangtung, to all ships 
that had called or intended calling at Hongkong. Chinese 
laborers from Swatow on their way to the South Seas (that 
is, to such places as Singapore and Java) were obliged to 
travel north to Amoy in order to embark, for at Swatow tt 
was not British shipping alone that was being boycotted, but 
all shipping to and from Hongkong.” A boycott of the same 
sort was enforced at various other cities in Kwangtung 
Province. At Kongmoon and Pakhoi armed pickets enforced 
a boycott of Hongkong as well as a a boycott of British 
goods. At Wuchow and Nanning the double boycott was in 
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force during the summer of 1925. Canton was, of course, 
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natters under ect. 


The difficulty of the task is greatly increased by the absence 


de activi, bbc the center of boycott activities. | 
cot was rent: The course of the boycott against Hongkong shows that 
inland pots! += it was much less effective for a time during the closing 
1 by ete © months of the year. From Lappa we have a report of the 
Honghoy. success of a political group opposed to the boycott. In both 
as fusly ele’ = Swatow and Pakhoi there were some months of unusually 
alley andinds’ © teat trade, beginning about September. It was not until 
+ of Hott: September that an effort was made to resume direct com- 
bea pol munication between Canton and Hongkong.” This seems to 
th pet have been more successful than attempts to revive shipping 
aynes wi between Hongkong and other ports, such as Kongmoon. The 

Fs nome:  €Xplanation, no doubt, lies in the political situation. In any 

_Ina# case, there was a rather general tendency to lift the boycott (i 

le index 5 a J ech ye Beg 

in(iisis against British goods and that against Hongkong during fe 

| September and October. (it 

With the further success of the Nationalist movement in te 

une -December, 1925, the boycott was resumed; but it became < 

foncxo | y = 

.. almost entirely a boycott of Hongkong. This boycott was so 

duit : y y' & § y ff 

aken "vigorously enforced throughout Kwangtung and was not ri 

aK aol lifted until October, 1926. During this year Hongkong Co 

1 te ". _ taced, we are told, “the gravest economic crisis in its his- ne 

atl tory,” ™ and it is the effectiveness of this boycott which we wh 

emis” — desire to trace. md, 

ba, 

Oo 


yi - 
, Of official statistics showing the trade of Hongkong in 1925 
1" and 1926. This fact is worth noting, since the effectiveness ae 
a" — of the boycott was undoubtedly one of the reasons for the at 
"failure to publish the figures.” References in the periodicals ci 
» of the time give some indication of the Hongkong trade cial 


statistics for the first three quarters of 1925. These statistics 
seem to have been computed, but not published in the usual 
final form. They are said to show a sharp decline in the 
trade of Hongkong in the third quarter of 1925, which 
brought it down to one-half the value of the corresponding 
quarter of 1924.7? With this indication of the course of the 
trade, we may turn to trade statistics from the countries 


trading with Hongkong. 
China received about 25 per cent of her imports from 
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Hongkong during the years 1922-24. In 1925 the percentage 
was 18.6, and in 1926 no more than 11.1 per cent, of the 
total. The percentage of her export trade which went to 
Hongkong dropped during these same years from 22.4 pet 
cent in 1924 to 14.8 per cent in 1925, and to 10.9 per cent 
in 1926. In 1926 China’s trade with Hongkong, measured 
in Haikwan taels, decreased to about one-half the amount of 
this trade in 1924. 

The year-to-year figures serve to emphasize the drop in 
1926. In 1925, the relatives show a decline in total imports 
into China to 93.1 (taking 1924 as 100) and in imports from 
Hongkong to 72.3. In 1926 there was a rise in total imports 
to 118.6 (taking 1925 as 100) but a further decline in 
imports from Hongkong to 70.6. The Chinese statistics leave 
no doubt as to the effectiveness of the Hongkong boycott. 

The Japanese figures have been referred to above. Taking 
the monthly figures of Japanese exports to South China and 
to Hongkong, we find that Japanese exports to South China 
—that is, exports which did not reach China through Hong- 
kong but went direct—treached the unusual total of Yen 1.7 
million in November, 1925, and remained above Yen 1 mil- 
lion through the month of November, 1926. Japanese ex- 
ports to Hongkong had been many times her exports to 
South China through the months of 1923 and 1924. In 
August, 1926, Japanese exports to South China (Yen 2.2 
million) were not far from the total for Hongkong (Yen 
2.6 million). The Japanese statistics give us as clear evidence 
of the effectiveness of the Hongkong boycott as do the 
Chinese. 

Further information provided by the United States con- 
sular authorities in Canton shows that Hongkong provided 
about 20 per cent of Canton’s imports from foreign coun- 
tries in 1926. The normal proportion of foreign goods arriv- 
ing from Hongkong may be estimated at above 90 per cent. 

The annual reports of the Chinese Customs authorities at 
the various ports in southern China for the year 1926 show 
that the boycott of Hongkong was, in general, maintained 
until October at Canton, Swatow, and Kowloon. At other 
ports we find the date of the end of the boycott variously 
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given as October, November, and December, 1926. ‘‘On 
October 18," to quote the Kongmoon report, “the first 
steamer for fifteen months arrived at Kongmoon from Hong- 


kong.” 

For a full year or longer, Hongkong was subjected to a 
boycott which seems to have grown out of the 1925 boycott 
of British goods. The Hongkong boycott may be said to have 
had a separate existence, since in many places it followed a 
month or two of relatively unrestricted trade in the autumn 
of 1925. The revival of this boycott, now directed exclu- 
sively against Hongkong, appears to have been associated 
with the success of the Nationalist movement. We have here 
the beginning of powerful boycotting assisted, if not actually 
directed, by the Kuomintang. This fact in itself gave new 
effectiveness to the boycott. In addition, the boycott against 
Hongkong had a power which no boycott directed against 
an overseas country could have had, since Hongkong is 
inhabited largely by Chinese and is a distributing and finan- 
cial center for all of South China. It is not surprising to find 
that all of the trade statistics which we have presented, or 
which have come to our attention, indicate the high degree 
of economic effectiveness of this boycott. 

For further evidence we may turn to other fields. Hong- 
kong declined as a shipping center. The total tonnage of 
shipping entering and clearing, in trade of every sort, was 
56.7 million tons in 1924, 41.5 million tons in 1925, and 
43.8 in 1926." It is difficult to make any significant analysis 
of these figures, but they do show that the effect of the boy- 
cott upon Hongkong as a shipping center was much smaller 
than its effect on trade with the Canton delta. We know 
that, during 1925 and 1926, ships touching at Amoy and 
Foochow continued to make Hongkong a port of call. For- 
eign ocean-going steamers to the number of 4,500 called at 
Hongkong in 1926. The number had been 7,700 in 1924 
and it was 6,800 in 1927. 

The effect of the boycott is shown by still other figures. 


The Douglas Steamship Company of Hongkong reported 
a loss in its operations in 1926 and failed to pay a dividend 
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although it had paid 8 per cent in 1925. The Hongkon; 
Canton, and Macao Steamboat Company failed to pay div 
dends in 1925. Profits were greatly reduced during thi 
year and the company reported a considerable loss (Hong 
kong $305,000) in 1926. The Hongkong and Whampo: 
Dock Company, an important corporation in its field, re 
ported losses for 1925 and 1926, and failed to pay a dividend 
during these years. Losses were general among local ship 
ping and engineering firms.” Losses were also frequent 
among industrial corporations—the Green Island Cement 
Company, for example—but the boycott seems to have had 
relatively little effect upon the important group of insurance 
companies with head offices in Hongkong. It is true that 
receipts from premiums fell off, but the decline was neither 
general nor drastic. 

No one may expect to disentangle the results of the Hong- 
kong boycott from the effects of the many influences that 
were making themselves felt in Southern China. The general 
wave of anti-foreign feeling which swept through the trad- 
ing centers of China in 1925 became, in 1926, a vigorous 
attack upon the trade and shipping of Hongkong. It was 
effective, but its effectiveness rested in large measure upos 
the disturbance of what may be called domestic trade 


between Hongkong and other centers within the economic 


area of China. 
CONCLUSION 

A list may be made of the differences between the boycotts 
»£ 1925 and 1926 and the earlier boycotts which have been 
tudied. Two, or even three, boycotts were carried on at the 
ame time in the summer of 1925. The earlier boycotts had 
een against one foreign nation at a time. The boycotts of 
925-26 did not arise directly out of the field of negotiation 
id diplomacy, but out of clashes between Chinese and for- 
gners which took place in China and were marked by 
olence and bloodshed. ‘These clashes occurred at widely 
parated places. The whole country was stirred up and 
yarate centers of boycotting developed. The boycott of 
»ngkong, carried on in Canton and elsewhere in the south, 
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was in some ways a local affair and, at the same time, part 
of a wider movement. 

Boycotting in 1925 and 1926 was closely associated with 
Jabor disputes and strikes. The power of labor was an 
important new feature of boycotting. The movement in the 
south was associated with the rise to power and the north- 
ward spread of the Nationalist movement. The Kuomin- 
tang gave it the vigor of leadership which had political 
importance and military suppott. 

In the field of economic effectiveness the boycotts of 
1925-26 brought new developments. The boycott against 
Japan, which was highly effective for the briefest period, 
soon disappeared and the year 1925 became an unusually 
good one for Japanese trade. The anti-British boycott seems 
to have been a stimulus to Japanese trade. The anti-British 
boycott produced a prompt and a great change in British 
trade. This effectiveness of the 1925-26 boycotts was by 
no means entirely due to the entrance of the Kuomintang 
upon the scene, for the boycotting in the Yangtze Valley in 
the summer of 1925 produced results and yet was in a region 
that the Nationalists did not control at the time. 

The rising power of the Kuomintang brought it about that 
the waning boycott against Great Britain was replaced by a 
strong boycott of Hongkong. This boycott was highly effec- 
tive but special circumstances explain this. Hongkong lives 
by the trade of China; Great Britain and Japan do not. 

But no list of characteristics or of differences between the 
125-26 boycotts and those of the past serves to bring out 
the new situation in China, and the new emphasis upon the 
economic aspect of China’s international relations. The Na- 
tionalists carried north with them the possibility of even 
more effective boycotting than that of 1925. The tech- 
nique of boycotting had been much improved during the 
struggle between Hongkong and Canton. The Chinese peo- 
ple were more generally interested in the use of the boycot 
as a result of the violent clashes of May amd June, 19; 
The course of events was to turn ved be 
against Japan in 1928 and 1931. 
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CHAPTER X 


A TROUBLED YEAR, 1927 


THE Course OF EVENTS 


The year 1927 witnessed a continuation of many of t 
trends which we have noted in connection with the 1925- 
boycotts. Much of the anti-British feeling, which had existe 
in these earlier years, continued well into 1927. The nortl 
ward movement of the Nationalists, communist uprisings 1 
the Yangtze Valley, and many labor disputes served to intro 
duce complications. However, we shall attempt to preset 
the essential factors in the boycotting of this year, and then 
turn to the question of its economic effectiveness. 

During the month of January there were several occur 
rences which served to renew the anti-British feeling of the 
previous year. On January 3 a serious riot broke out i 
Hankow between British marines and the members of 2 
recently formed anti-British society.+ Disturbances became 
so serious during the next few days that all of the British 
were forced to evacuate. It is of interest to note that in none 
»f the clashes which occurred in Hankow at this time did 
he British marines fire upon the Chinese, although it was 
eported that several Chinese were fatally wounded ip 
ttempts to storm the British Concession. During the fit 
vo weeks of January, the British were forced to evacuate 
iukiang, Ichang, and Changsha because of anti-foreiga 
amonstrations which threatened to expel all foreignets 
om the Yangtze Valley for a time. 

As a result of the discussions over the rendition of the 
itish Concession in’ Hankow to the Chinese and, also, 
cause of the anti-imperialist bent of the Nationalist move- 
nt, January brought a revival of boycotting in Canton and 
ochow, as well as in the Yangtze -Valley, in spite of the 
orts of Eugene Chen to check anti-British agitation while 
question of the rendition of the Hankow Concession was 
128 
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under discussion.” It is reported, for example, that Canton- 
ese laborers and students joined in an attempt to launch a 
boycott against the British because of the Hankow affair 
and that, on January 22, the Canton ‘‘Anti-British Economic 
Severance Committee’ started a census of all British goods 
on hand in anticipation of a public auction.* 

On January 27 the British decided to send sixteen thou- 
sand troops to Shanghai for the protection of the Interna- 
tional Settlement. The news of this decision on the part of 
the British, together with the statement of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain on January 29 that Great Britain would not recognize 
the Canton government,‘ was responsible for a renewal of 
anti-British agitation. The Chinese General Chamber of 
Commerce of Shanghai protested strongly to Peking against 
the British action,° and similar steps were taken in other 
parts of China. On March 2, in Canton, the laborers struck 
for one hour as a protest against the landing of the British 
troops in Shanghai. Wuhu was the scene of anti-British 
demonstrations on March 12, and the development of anti- 
British feeling was noted in Foochow on April 4. In Singa- 
pore an incident occurred on March 12 which served to 
strengthen the anti-British feeling. During a celebration 
which the Chinese in that city were holding, on the occasion 
of the Sun Yat-sen anniversary, there occurred a clash with 
the police which resulted in the killing of six Chinese. On 
April 24 Singapore became the scene of serious anti-British 
agitation and of a boycott of British goods.’ 

On March 24 the Nationalist troops entered Nanking. 
This led to the looting of property belonging to foreign- 
ers, and to the necessity of foreign action to rescue the 
nationals of Japan, the United States, Great Britain, and 
other countries. American, as well as British, gunboats were 
used in effecting this rescue, which caused a flare of anti- 
foreign feeling. At the same time, the Nationalist army was 
approaching Shanghai. A clash occurred in this city between 
the British troops in the International Settlement and Shan- 
tung troops who attempted to make a forceful entry. It 
was reported that sixty Chinese were killed in this clash.® 
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More or less as a direct result of these two incidents, 
“Grand Anti-British Alliance of Shanghai” on April 
declared a boycott of all British goods to begin on Ay 
18.° We may conclude, with respect to the anti-British ag) 
tion and boycotting of the early months of 1927, that | 
organization and degree of intensity which characterized t 
boycotts of 1925 and 1926 were not attained. This 1s, 
part, to be explained by the fact that the Kuomintang d 
not give official sanction and support to the movement ¢ 
account of factional strife within the party. A further reaso 
is to be found in the political disorders and military di 
turbances which made any permanent boycott organizatio 
virtually impossible. The boycotting was sporadic and spon 
taneous, and somewhat effective in harming British ttade 

during the first four months of the year. 

During April, there was a noticeable shift of emphasis 
from the British to the Japanese, which was brought about 
by the landing of Japanese marines at Hankow on April 4 
The Japanese policy was to hold their Concession by force 
if necessary. These troubles at Hankow resulted in a grow: 
ing feeling that “the English are not so bad after all”” 
for they had evacuated Hankow and relinquished their Con 
cession without resort to arms. On April 12 there was 4 
erious anti-Japanese demonstration at Soochow, and anothet 
it Changsha on April 25. On May 9 a mass meeting i 
hanghai requested Chinese newspapers to cease printing 
apanese advertisements. Then, toward the end of May, the 
apanese announced their intention of dispatching troops to 
sinan in order to protect their nationals in Shantung. Thi 
oused in the Chinese the emotions associated with the | 
wenty-one Demands and with Japan’s interests in North 
1ina and Manchuria. The Peking government protested at 
ce, and Eugene Chen, Foreign Minister of the Nationalist 
vernment, warned the Japanese that their action must 
muse the indignation of the Chinese people and provoke 
m to economic action which it might be difficult, if not 
sossible, for the government to prevent. Mr. Chen was 
te correct in anticipating an anti-Japanese boycott. Boy- 
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‘these two mae Cott committees were formed in Shanghai and Canton. The 
Shanghai” os agents of these organizations set about making an inventory 
oods to begin #: of Japanese goods on hand in order that new imports might 
to the anti: be detected. On June 23 the Chinese Stock Exchange in 
ths of 197, Shanghai decided to stop dealing in Japanese shares after 
vhich charut: July 1.** On June 25 seventeen public organizations in Can- 
attained Ts: ton joined the movement, and the stevedores agreed not to 
the Kuonit: Unload Japanese cargo.** The Shanghai-Nanking and Shang- 
to the mete hal-Hangchow-Ningpo Railways were said to be considering 
ty, Afuties 4 refusal to transport Japanese goods. In Wuhu a boycott 
rs and nit 48ainst the Japanese was started but left only a “ faint im- 
oycatt apis Pression.” ** A two-months’ boycott against the Japanese 
sporad a occurred in Amoy during the summer. In Swatow it is re- 
ving Bait! ported as having lasted from July to November.’® Further 
south, there was slight evidence of anti-Japanese boycotting, 
hift of xcept at Canton. 
brought The boycott attained its greatest effectiveness during July. 
watt On the fifth it was reported that no Japanese goods were 
<n Moving from Canton to Wuchow or Samshui. On the eighth 
tedini¢ the boycott pickets in Canton allowed the first shipment of 
| ,fee Japanese goods in several days to get through to Canton. 
eit’ During this period the Chinese in Hongkong were also at- 
Hee’ tempting to organize a boycott against Japan in spite of the 
(x @Horts of the local government.** With the receipt of news 
ne? that additional Japanese troops were being landed in Shan- 
gp tung and that they were being stationed along the entire 
ae length of the Shantung Railroad from Tsinan to Tsingtao, 
ya the boycott became more vigorous in Shanghai and along the 
at! South China coast. Chinese shops refused to sell food to the 
vi. Japanese residing in Shanghai, and it was reported that Ch. 
ie $500,000 in Japanese goods were seized in Canton.” On 
¢ July 20 the Japanese Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai 
y demanded that the Tokyo government take action to put a 
; Stop to the boycott.** On July 22 the movement was reported 
» as spreading to Kiukiang and Nanchang. - 
» In August the movement, as it affected the regions» — ve 
_ been discussing, died down somewhat. The reasons jg 
are not altogether clear. In fact, one might have ey 
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see the movement intensified as a result of demands o 
the part of Japan concerning Manchuria and Mongolia 
August 16."° These demands had to do with the special st 
terests which Japan has always claimed in the three eastem 
provinces. On August 28, however, Tokyo anriounced tt 
decision to withdraw its troops from Shantung early in Sep 
tember. This may well be the explanation of the slacken 
of the boycott movement in Central and South China. 

August witnessed a burst of anti-Japanese feeling in Ma: 
churia which lasted throughout September. The movemet! 
started on August 10,”° and we find a report of a large anti 
Japanese demonstration in Mukden on September 10 to pro 
test against the Japanese demands referred to above.” Tht 
movement attained considerable proportions during the mit 
dle of September and led to threats of Japanese action. 01 
September 13, a Japanese was killed in Mukden. On Sep 
tember 21, the leaders of the movement decided to establish 
a newspaper for purposes of propaganda, but the end of tht 
month witnessed the disappearance of the agitation, chief 
as a result of forceful measures adopted by the Chines 
authorities to suppress it. 

The last three months of 1927 were relatively free from 
boycott activities. At the beginning of October the Nr 
tionalist party announced that its anti-British policy w# 
being modified. The modification resulted from a numbe 
of changes, the chief of which was the expulsion of cot 
munist members from the party.?? Nevertheless, an ant 
British boycott, which proved to be short, was declared 00 
November 5 in Canton.” This brief boycott was little more 
than a local incident and did not seriously disrupt trade. 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECTIVENESS OF THE BOYCOTTS 

In attempting to measure the economic effectiveness of tht 
1927 boycotts against Great Britain and Japan we are faced 
with the difficulty of having to rely chiefly upon annual st 


tistics. These we must interpret with great care in order t0 


avoid deducing unwarranted conclusions. 
We present first a table showing the percentage distribu: 
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5 a result of tion of China’s import trade for the years 1926 and 1927. 
inchuria and Mex. The outstanding fact disclosed is the great increase in Hong- 
to do withtre Kong’s share of this trade. 

uimed in the te: caer 


et, Tokyo anni 
n Shantu PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHINA’S IMPORT TRADE 
: Great Britain Hongkong United States 


nation of these ne Japan : 
d South Che 2 30.0 10.3 11.1 16.7 
- 1927 29.0 74 21.0 16.5 


panese fel: 
mber. Tat The explanation lies in the cessation of the Hongkong boy- 


report of abe cott in October, 1926. The fact that the British share de- 
Septenbe clined from 10.3 per cent to 7.4 per cent is to be attributed, 
red to aot’ 4M part at least, to the redirection of British trade through 
‘ons during Hongkong. The drop in the Japanese percentage 1s hardly 
apanesext! tO be construed as a significant decline in the Japanese share 
Mulder ¢ Of China’s import trade. The same conclusions are reason- 
ocided i able on the basis of the relatives presented in Table 2 below. 


Hi. 
fh. 
pele TABLE 2 
4 b 
B IMPORTS INTO CHINA, 1926 AND 1927, SHOWING RELATIVES WITH 


by the C 
VALUES FOR 1926 As 100 
«ale ft Tora’ IMPorTs 
ively Ut: ae 
a illions of Hk. Tls Relatives 
ropes 1926 1,124 100 
fh pe 1927 1,013 90.1 
om 4 From Japan 
in 1926 337 100 
"5, 2 1927 294 87.2 
jet From Great Britain 
le 1926 116 100 
ie 1927 75 64.7 
| From Hongkong 
on 1926 124 100 
1927 213 171.8 
From United States 
1926 188 100 
1927 167 88.8 


Are we to conclude, then, that the trade of Great Britain 
and Japan was not influenced during 1927 by boycotting? 
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We think not. The spontaneous, unorganized boycott ag: 
Great Britain was carried on during the first four month 
the year and the anti-Japanese boycott was restricted 11 
effective operation to two or three months in the sumn 
The effects on the trade of these two countries for the 1 
tively short periods indicated may have been offset in 
annual figures by counter-tendencies during the non-boyc 
months. Moreover, a boycott of British goods has, in t 
past, acted as a stimulus to Japanese trade. If the converse 
true, a boycott of the goods of the two nations at differe 
periods of the same year might be undiscoverable in 
annual statistics. 
Let us turn next, then, to an analysis of the monthly stati 
tics of goods moving from Japan to the various parts 0 
China. Japanese exports to Manchuria increased in th 
spring of the year after an initial decline occasioned by th 
refusal of merchants to pay the newly imposed “ Washington 
surtaxes.” ** There was a seasonal decline during the sum 
mer and another in the winter: these were no more than the 
normal seasonal movement for Manchuria. If any effect 
to be attributed to the boycott on the basis of these monthly 
Ggures, it must be found in the fact that exports to Mas- 
shuria from Japan were slightly lower in September and 
Ictober than the seasonal movement would lead us to & 
ect.> Even this tentative generalization concerning the 
ffectiveness of the boycott in Manchuria is open to questiot, 
nce none of the Customs reports for this region mentions the 
oycott as a factor influencing trade. 
A superficial analysis of the 1927 monthly figures of Jap 
se exports to North China might lead one to conclude that 
_effective boycott was being carried on in that area during 
ne, July, and August, for there was a pronounced drop 
ring the three months. A correction on the basis of th¢ 
sonal movement completely eliminates the decline during 
se summer months and removes all indications that the 
‘cott was effective in North China. 
‘urning to Central China, the monthly export statistic 
icate rather clearly the course of events in the Yangtz¢ 
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S, unorganized bit; +Valley. The decline during April and May is associated with 
iting the fst faror the anti-foreign movement in the central and upper Yangtze 
boycott was rsx Valley which, as we have noted above, was directed par- 
ee months intke ticularly against the Japanese. The recovery during June was 
‘two countris fitz followed by a drop in July which must be attributed in part 
ay have been of: 0 the effective boycott at Shanghai during this month. The 
ies during teas? ‘Crease in trade during the latter part of the year is to be 
British poo: © €Xplained by the relaxation of boycotting and the return to 
= trade. Iftteax 0Le normal conditions in the Yangtze Valley. 

two tution . Lhe Japanese figures for South China do not indicate any 

> undiorenie: DOycott during the summer months because trade with Hong- 

kong is included. If we examine the direct monthly exports 
+s of the mutt from Japan to southern Chinese ports, excluding Hongkong, 

1 the vanious ic we find that they averaged 540,000 yen for the first six 

ria jncesl? ‘Oaths of 1927, but dropped to 364,000 yen in July and to 

ae occas! 90,000 yen in August. This clearly indicates that the Japa- 
nosed “Wa; “UCS€_Were experiencing difficulties in their trade with South- 
ee fe «= CED China during the summer months, even though they con- 
‘eno more tinued to ship goods to Hongkong. 
, tay “ditional evidence of the effectiveness of the anti-Japa- 
. th z gx 8€8e boycott in South China may be gleaned from the trade 
be soi Teports for that region. In Amoy, on the receipt of news 

pe that an anti-Japanese boycott was imminent, the merchants 

1 et shipped large quantities of Japanese goods inland imme- 

in diately before the boycott went into force. For the following 
a w two months importations of Japanese goods were greatly 
ven (0 is hindered. In Swatow, Japanese ships were reported as re- 
al ceiving little cargo during the latter half of the year, while 

{i the boycott is said to have been responsible for the shift in 
jue, the purchases of cotton piece goods from Japan to Great 
vig Diitain. In Wuchow, merchants purchased large supplies of 
ae’, Japanese goods in anticipation of a boycott which did not 
of! develop, and they were burdened with excessive stocks dur- 
is” ing the remainder of the year. 

An additional indication of the effectiveness of the anti- 
Japanese boycott is contained in an article written by B. Y. 
Lee in July, 1927.7* He begins by pointing out that the boy- 
cott was strongest in Shanghai and Canton, and analyzes its 


whoay 
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influence on cotton milling at Shanghai. Five hundred 
sand bales of Japanese cotton yarn were reported as | 
held in Osaka warehouses because of the boycott. The. 
of Japanese cotton goods fell; the price of similar goods 
duced in China rose; mills in Japan were forced to sla 
production; Chinese mills made profits for the first tin 
six months. This account indicates the consequences of | 
cotting in the field of domestic industry. 

It is difficult to make any quantitative estimate of the ef 

tiveness of the anti-British boycott of 1927 because of t 
deficiencies in the available statistics. It is impossible to 
separate figures for British trade with the Yangtze Valley 
the very region of most intense anti-British boycotting du 
ing the first part of the year. An estimate has come to 
attention which puts the decline in British trade at 17 pé 
cent for the first four months.”’ The British trade statistic 
show that exports from the United Kingdom to China anc 
Hongkong were higher during the first quarter of 1927 than 
during the rest of the year.” The sharp drop in the second 
quarter may be regarded as a possible indication of the efiee 
tiveness of the boycott. Concerning the higher figure for the 
first quarter, it is to be observe that the early months of the 
year are normally months of great imports of British pict 
goods into China. 

It may be said, concerning the year 1927 in general, that 
he course of events proved to be worse for British trade that 
or Japanese. This was, in part, due to the anti-British trad 
‘on which the Nationalists brought north with them from 
anton. Events in Shantung in 1927 and the clash in this 
‘ovince in 1928 brought to the center of the stage the fund2- 
ental opposition between Chinese nationalism and Japanese 
icy. The disturbances of the year 1927 touched many 
sects of China’s relations with the rest of the world. The 

ects were not confined to the field of trade and, in that 

d, the fluctuations were by no means the result of boy- 

ing alone. The year 1927 was a year of disturbance rathet 

1 a year of boycotting, but the two boycotts of the yeaf 


e factors in the disturbance. 
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Ps ee THE Earty MONTHS OF THE BoYCcoTT 
veestimtt’: The general anti-Japanese boycott of 1928 was preceded 


of 1927 bes’ by a purely local boycott against the Japanese at Amoy. At 
It is impo’ Amoy trouble began during the early part of March, with 
the Yangtel. the arrest of several Koreans by police attached to the Japa- 
ritish bye: Nese Consulate.* Toward the end of March the movement 
rate hast’ had become quite intense, and had resulted in several clashes 
‘ish tage. between Japanese marines and Chinese pickets who were 
‘ish taki attempting to stop the unloading of Japanese ships. By the 
don pz middle of April no Japanese merchant vessels were calling 
aterof at Amoy, while ships of other nations were in no way hin- 
rop in dered from discharging their cargo.’ At the end of April the 
tion of’ Municipal government of Amoy issued a statement that the 
erfeut’ difficulty with Japan had been settled and the boycott should 
ws: cease. The movement flared up again in May, however, as a 


y mons 
result of an incident which brought on a nation-wide boycott 


if Bt 
of Japanese goods, 
zet:’  4A-clash between Japanese troops and the Nationalist army 
‘ise Occurred at Tsinan, in the province of Shantung, beginning 
jist? ON May 3. The fighting of the early days of May was more 
ie’ pfolonged and involved greater numbers on both sides than 
i had the clashes between Chinese and foreigners in 1925 and 
ye 1927. The Japanese had sent troops to the province of 
je Shantung in 1927 when the Nationalist army undertook its 
¢ first campaign in Northern China. Japanese troops were in 
{’ Shantung again on the occasion of the second campaign in 
;: 1928. The clash in 1928 served to renew anti-Japanese feel- 
ying of the earlier year. It was the subject of bitter denuncia- 
tion in newspapers throughout China. The leaders of the 
Nationalists found in Japan, rather than in Hongkong or 
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Great Britain, an important obstacle to their succe 
Northern China. Chinese public opinion turned fron 
rather general and amorphous anti-foreign feeling of 
and 1927 to more definite anti- Japanese feeling in 1928. 

The movement did not spread as rapidly in the nort 
part of China as might have been expected. This fact isa 
buted by the Japanese to the unwillingness of the Kuon 
tang to jeopardize the success of the northern expeditic 
However, the incident was the occasion of boycott meetit 
in Shanghai and in many of the southern cities. The sit 
tion in Kwangtung became so serious by the middle of M 
that Hongkong merchants, dealing exclusively in Japane 
goods, ordered their agents in Japan to cease all shipmen 
until the agitation quieted down.* The government | 
Kwangtung Province did not look with favor on the declati 
tion of a boycott and took steps to prohibit systematic picket 

ing because of the dangers of communist riots.’ The boy: 
cotting that did occur in Kwangtung was of a more or less 
spontaneous sort, and resulted, at first, in an attempt on the 
part of merchants to unload their stocks of Japanese good 
by means of drastic price reductions.® 

. In Swatow the initiative in starting the boycott was taken 
by the local Chamber of Commerce, rather than by students 
or other organizations. This was attributed to the desire of 

the merchants to keep the boycott from taking too violent 4 

course. The charge was made at a later time that the real 

surpose of the merchants was to make it possible for Japé 
1ese goods to reach Swatow in such a way as not to arouse — 
sublic opinion.’ | 

The boycott was not undertaken at once in Shanghai but 
uring July certain Chinese-owned cotton mills were said t0 

e in difficulties because of their inability to buy Japanest 

un and their unwillingness to purchase the higher pric 

ritish yarn. New vigor was given to the movement by 4 

ational Anti-Japanese Conference held in Shanghai on July 
-27. This conference adopted a series of resolutions a0 
tain rules of procedure which were to serve as the basis 
‘all of the anti-Japanese organizations in China.’ It was 
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the signal for renewed outbursts of boycotting in Shanghai, 
and reference is made in one of the local newspapers to the 
closing of cloth shops in Chapei and the seizure of cotton 
yarn, clocks, sugar, tumblers, umbrellas, and shirts.*° 

At about the same time there was a revival of boycott 
activity in Canton which was attributed to the absence of an 
important military official. The boycott committee of the 
local Kuomintang levied a fine of 30 per cent on all Japa- 
nese goods in stock, and authorized the seizure of any new 
Japanese imports found in the possession of Chinese mer- 
chants." On August 4 it was reported that Ch. $800 in goods 
was seized and a fine of Ch. $240 levied ‘‘ for disobedience 
of a Government regulation.” 1? It was also noted that the 
police were indifferent to the picketing directed by the boy- 
cott committee. 

On August 6 there was a large mass meeting in Nanking 
to devise ways and means of enforcing the boycott; at about 
the same time the “Committee for the Severance of Eco- 
nomic Relations with Japan,” in Swatow, called for a regis- 
tration of all Japanese goods; and on August 12 a news- 
letter from Hongkong indicated that the boycott was again in 
full swing and that very few Japanese goods had been 
shipped out of that port during the preceding week." 

During September and October the boycott continued in 
South China and in Shanghai. It became more effective in 
Swatow and the merchants of that city were said to be send- 
ing out their own orators to counteract the influence of the 
speakers of the Committee for the Severance of Economic 
Relations with Japan.%* At Canton, the boycott was said to 
have become almost complete by the end of September,”* and 
to have received definite support from the local government. 
In Shanghai, several seizures of Japanese goods were made 
daily by the Anti-Japanese Society, and these goods were 
held until the importing merchant paid the specified fine. It 
is reported, for example, that Ch. $200,000 worth of salt 
fish and other goods imported from Japan were seized at 
Nantao during the early part of November and were turned 
over to the importers upon the payment of a fine of Ch. 
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$35,000.*° The celebration of the six-month “ anniversa. 
of the Tsinan incident was the occasion for a new outh 
of boycotting, which led to threats against the Japane 
owned cotton mills in Shanghai and to “ the throwing 
spindles at senior officials.” 

The end of the year witnessed the extension of the mo 
ment to the northern parts of China, where it had hither 
been largely ineffective. In Peking, the central branch | 
Anti-Japanese Society decided that all transactions in Jap 
nese goods should cease after January 1.1" At*Tientsin, th 
Jocal branch of the Kuomintang took over the supervision 0 
boycott activities, because of the ineffectiveness of the met 
chants’ boycott committee.** On December 7 it was reporte 
that a young Chinese who had purchased Japanese good 
from a Japanese shop was seized by his countrymen and 
placed in a wooden cage in order to serve as an example to 
those who refused to support the boycott.*® There is, also, 
evidence that the anti-Japanese agitation was particularly vi0 
lent in Ichang, and that there, as in Hankow, Chinese wefe 
10t infrequently pilloried in wooden cages for failing to obey 
he regulations of the boycott committee.”° 


THE BoyYcoTT IN 1929 


The early months of 1929 witnessed a continuation of the 
oycott activity which had begun during the latter part of 
)28. The movement now became more nearly concentrated 

the Yangtze Valley and the northern cities. It became 

ticularly violent in Hankow, where the feeling against 
e Japanese because of the Tsinan affair was intensified by 4 
rely local incident, the killing of a Chinese coolie by 4 
‘torcycle driven by a Japanese marine. During January the 
vanese Concession in Hankow was virtually isolated by 
bed wire, and trade came to a standstill.24_ The more 
orous boycott was attended by a strike of all Chinese 
yrers employed by Japanese in Hankow. At the end of 
ruaty the Boycott Association had accumulated Ch. $40, 
to assist in furthering the boycott and to aid the Chinese 
wn out of work as a result of the strike.®? 
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In Tientsin, on February 25, an anti-Japanese mass meet- 
ing was attended by over one thousand representatives of 
vatious public organizations. In the same city contributions 
to the National Salvation Fund reached a total of Ch. $400,- 
000. This fund was to be utilized according to the plans of a 
local committee for the assistance of domestic industry.” 

During the early part of March a second National Con- 
ference of Anti-Japanese Organizations was held at Shang- 
hai. A renewal of boycotting was undertaken at once and 
Ch. $50,000 worth of Japanese cotton yarn was said to have 
been seized near the French bund. 

While the boycott was becoming more intense in the north, 
it was apparently becoming less intense in the south. It was 
reported that Japanese goods passed freely from one point 
to another in Canton for the payment of a nominal bribe to 
the pickets in charge of enforcing the boycott. In Swatow, 
we are told, Japanese goods were easily obtained on the pay- 
ment of a negligible “ squeeze.” *° 

Except at Hankow, the boycott seems to have become 
somewhat less stringent during the month of April. Diplo- 
matic relations between China and Japan were more friendly 
during the spring than they had been through the winter. 
On March 26 an agreement was signed by representatives of 
the two governments. This agreement called for the with- 
drawal of the Japanese troops from Shantung.”* There were 
rumors of an informal understanding concerning the boycott 
at this time and it is significant that we find a Japanese offi- 


cial in the Philippines objecting, a few days later, to the con- 
tinuation of the boycott in the Islands on the ground that the 


Tsinan incident had been settled.?" 

An Anti-Japanese Association of China in the Philippines 
had been peacefully but effectively boycotting Japanese goods 
through the winter of 1928-29. The importance of the Chi- 
nese in the wholesale and retail trade of the Philippines 


made such a boycott important to the Japanese interests 


involved. 
Hankow, it has been said, was an exception to the general 
relaxation of boycotting during the month of April. The 
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movement was pushed vigorously in that city in an att 
to force the withdrawal of Japanese marines and to sec 
settlement in connection with the killing of a Chinese cc 
to which reference has been made. During May the co 
of events was such as to bring to an end the boycott in 
kow, as well as in the rest of China. On May 20 the 
Japanese troops in Shantung sailed for Japan; ** on May 
Japan agreed to withdraw her marines from Hankow an 
pay Ch. $6,300 to the family of the coolie who had b 
killed; ® and on May 31 the Chinese government declai 
that all Boycott Associations should be disbanded.” T 
boycott had been finally ended. It persisted in Hanke 
through June without publicity but with some degree 
effectiveness.*? It was not until July, when the dispute wi 
the Soviet government over the Chinese Eastern Railwa 
came to dominate popular interest, that the boycott agaits 
Japan was finally and completely ended. 


THE CHINESE TRADE STATISTICS 


For the study of the economic effectiveness of the boycott 
of 1928-29 we turn first to the figures showing the per 
centage of Chinese imports from Japan and from certall 
other countries. The Chinese statistics, it may be repeated 
are annual figures, and this must be borne in mind. The per 
centage of China’s total imports coming from Japan reached 
he highest post-war figure, 31.6 per cent, in 1925. During 
he following two years it remained high. The first consider: 
ble drop came in 1928, and this was followed by a further 
cop in 1929." The following tables enable comparison to 
2 made with other countries. Concerning the decline in thé 
ise of Hongkong, as shown in Table 1, it is to be remet 
red that Hongkong was severely boycotted in 1926 afd 
at the figure for 1927 reflects a recovery; also, Hongkong 
iy be regarded as a Chinese trading center, which meas’ 
it a part of the drop in the trade of Hongkong may well be 


e to the Japanese boycott. 
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sy in theo: "TABLE 1 

nese marines and: 

e killing of a (2 THE PERCENTAGE OF CHINA’S IMPORTS FROM JAPAN AND OTHER 
de. During Mare COUNTRIES 

an end the bors: Japan Great Britain United States Hongkong 

rina. On Ma: 1927 29.0 7.4 16.5 21.0 

for 7 1928 26.7 9.5 17.2 18.9 

hale = 1929 25.5 9.4 18.2 16.9 

nes from Hass. 

he coolie whi. The follow; 

owing table shows the figures for the two years 


bk which have been referred to above, and shows also the link 
| be d _. felatives which enable year-to-year comparison to be made. 
persed as Over the whole period total imports into China increased by 
with om" 25 per cent. Imports from Japan increased by no more than 
‘hen the i 10 per cent, while imports from the United States and Great 
ese East” Britain increased by nearly 40 and 60 per cent respectively. 
‘thei: This evidence of effective boycotting must be examined in 


greater detail. 
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TABLE 2 
TICs IMPORTS INTO CHINA 1927, 1928, 1929, SHOWING RELATIVES AND 
ss of O LINK RELATIVES 
rowing © Tora Imports 
| fees Mills. of Hk. Tis. Relatives ‘Link Relatives 
er 1927. . . . 1,012.9 100.0 
y if 1928 . . . ) . 1,195.7 118.0 118.0 
uo 1929. . . . 1,265.8 125.0 105.9 
ange 
i : 1 From Japan 
ee 1927. . 293.8 100.0 
(sth 1928 a me ee 319.3 108.7 108.7 
ee W929) gs be. Be Ge 323.1 110.0 101.2 
a From Great Britain 
[it 1927) ie oe, 75.1 100.0 
he 1928) cs xs AS. Ne 113.8 151.5 151.5 
- 1929) bn od 119.1 158.6 104.7 
mf From United States 
ee 1927 ke or 166.8 100.0 
Cs: a a 205.5 123.2 123.2 
1929 i. eo 230.8 138.4 112.3 
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A comparison of 1927 and 1928 shows a relative d 

in imports from Japan. Imports into China increased by 
per cent and imports from Japan by only 8.7 per cent. | 
2 shows how much greater the increases were for ( 
Britain and the United States. An examination of the im 
figures for other countries, not included in Table 2, br: 
out the fact that in the case of every country but four ti 
was a rise greater than that in the case of Japan; the f 
countries were: French Indo-China, Siam, Korea, and Ho 
kong. In other words, there was a considerable tise 
China’s total imports in 1928 in which Japan took a relativ 
small part. 

Comparing 1928 and 1929, we find from the link relativ 
that total imports into China rose by 5.9 per cent. Impor 
from Japan increased by no more than 1.2 per cent. Het 
again, we find a relative decline when we make our compat 
son with Great Britain and the United States. In 1929, how 
ever, we find that many countries fared worse than dic 
Japan. Among them were Siam, Russia, France, Norway, 
Switzerland, and the colony of Hongkong. The explanation 

lies in the rapid recovery of imports from Japan during the 
second half of the year 1929. | 

The results of our examination of the annual figures show- 
ing China’s trade must be reported as inconclusive. We find 
-vidence that Japan’s relative position was noticeably worst 
n 1928 than in 1927. It was slightly worse in 1929 than 
928, but Japan was by no means conspicuous among thost 
rhose share in China’s trade fell off during the latter yeat 


JAPANESE TRADE AT THE VARIOUS TREATY Ports 


The annual reports from the various ports in China fot 
e year 1928 show that the boycott was widespread and that 
began at about the same time throughout the country. 
mentioned at places as far apart as Antung, on the Korean 
rder, and Tengyueh, on the Indian border. 
Antung, however, was the only Manchurian port at which 
boycott was mentioned, and here, we are told, it “ died 
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away quickly.” At Tientsin, the boycott was mentioned as 
of some importance, but it was not used to explain particular 


ort into China inva 
changes in trade. At Kiaochow, there is a report of “ strong 
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anti-Japanese feeling which grew more intense as the year 
wore on.” The boycott was held to explain a decline in the 
volume of certain imports from Japan. 

The Yangtze Valley revealed more severe boycotting, 
as we have learned to expect. But even here we find 
ports where it was quite ineffective. Shasi, for example, is 


feported upon as follows: 


Although the boycott of goods of Japanese origin was strictly 
enforced at other treaty ports . . . trade in such goods was freely 


allowed in Shasi upon the payment of a registration fee of nominal 
amount. This directly benefited local merchants, who had made 


heavy importations of piece goods which they supplied to other 
centers—even distant points in the vicinity of Hankow—realising 
handsome profits. 

Shasi was an exception, however, and the usual reference 
was to the enforcement of the boycott. 

The use of a fee in connection with the importation and 
sale of Japanese goods seems to have been more general in 
1928 than during earlier boycotts. At Ichang, we are told, a 
fee of 5 per cent was “ charged by boycotters,” after Octo- 
ber, on all goods of Japanese origin. How far there was 
interference with the importation or sale of Japanese goods 
beyond this is uncertain. At Swatow, in the south, a “ tax” 
of 30 per cent of their value was placed upon Japanese 
goods remaining unsold after a certain date. The 1928-29 
boycott, it is to be noted, was maintained in a more business- 
like and a quieter manner than most earlier boycotts. 

At Shanghai an “ unofficial” boycott of Japanese goods 


gry Po . 
| a Was given some importance in the annual report. In spite of 
- as the boycott ‘more Japanese cotton piece goods, with the 
read exception of gray cottons, were imported in 1928 than in any 
a ptevious year.” The boycott, we are told, “ did much harm 
ite” to Chinese traders.” 

id In the ports south of Shanghai the comment of the Cus- 
‘#’, toms authorities indicates a boycott of greater effectiveness. 
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At Ningpo “ Japanese cargoes, with the sole exception 
coal, were practically excluded from the port.” At W 
chow, Foochow, and Amoy, boycotting of an effective s 
was reported. But again, there were certain ports which we 
practically free from the movement. At Santuao, the val 
of the foreign trade exceeded the highest point recorded: 
thirty years, and boycotting was not mentioned in the annui 
report. Swatow and Amoy, on the other hand, show vigo! 
ous boycotts. At Swatow, the boycotting of Japanese piec 
goods was so severe as to bring about the bankruptcy of sev 
eral large Chinese dealers; this was true in spite of the 
charges freely made that the merchants were engaged i 
evasion. 

In Canton, we have further evidence of the nature of the 
boycott. Manifestations of hostility towards Japanese res 
dents were ‘‘ discountenanced by the authorities ” and “ cor- 
fined to the boycott movement.” Japanese shipping fell of 
and German goods to some extent displaced Japanese. 

Other centers in the far south reported the results of boy: 
sotting. Trade is said to have flourished before the boycott 
vegan. At Pakhoi the boycott was drastic enough to prevent 
large consignment of manganese ore from being shipped 


) Japan. 
At many ports the reports of the Customs Commissionets 
ention the fact that the boycott was still in progress at the 
id of the year. We may therefore turn to 1929 with the ex- 
tation of finding further comment.** The 1929 reports, 
rwever, do not provide much information. The end of the 
ycott in May or June is noted in many of them but the 
phasis is upon the rapid recovery in trade during the 
ond half of the year. The troubles between China and 
Soviet government occupy the attention of those report- 
from Manchuria. In reports from Shanghai, Dairen, and 
er ports, attention is called to unusually great imports be- 
the enforcement of the so-called Chinese National 
iff on February 1, 1929. 
‘evertheless, we find pertinent comments on the boycott. 
Tientsin “a strict anti-Japanese boycott was enforced 
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s, with theokex until April, causing a heavy slump in the import of Japa- 
d from the pot” nese piece goods.” The decline in piece goods was from 
rpcotting of an dis? Hk.Tls. 20.5 million to Hk.TIs. 15.3 million “ entirely at the 
vere certain pot expense of Japanese trade.”” At Kiaochow the emphasis was 
rent. At Sant) upon the recovery after May. At Hankow the anti-Japanese 
e highest pot boycott was offered as the explanation of the decline in the 
ot mentioned nt! piece goods trade, which was “‘ very active ’’ after the lifting 
e other hand t*° of the boycott. The Shanghai commissioner confined his re- 
cotting of Jos’ marks to comments upon the revival of trade “ after the boy- 
ut the banknpin! cott was raised.” The Canton report drew attention to the 
as tue in pit? return of Japanese goods to this market after June, which 
hants were at’ unfavorably affected the trade in coal from Calcutta and the. 

domestic cement industry. The end of the boycott was so 
eof the me’ confidently anticipated at Kowloon that dealers in sugar “ up 
owards Jypax’ Country " refrained from buying in anticipation of a drop in 
thorites" PEICe. 
ese shippig ‘This brief summary of the annual reports of the Customs 
rced Japs: authorities shows a boycott which is not adequately de- 
1 the resus scribed, because it covered parts of two years. But the reports 
heforelit#” Show that it was widely carried on, and with relatively little 
enought’ Open disturbance. These reports create the expectation of * 
vm beng considerable effectiveness, and of an increasing effectiveness ee 
as we move from Manchuria to the south. as 
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5 Comm 
ae THE JAPANESE Export STATISTICS eel 
Yh Lag oa 
a re If the boycott of 1928-29 is difficult to trace clearly in the o 
peat: Statistics of imports into China, it is almost impossible to wen 
ni: “nd in the annual figures showing exports from Japan. Of aa 
ors the total exports from Japan, 24.7 per cent went to China in om 
(isi 1927, and in 1928 no less than 27.4 per cent. The year 1929 the 


ye Saw a drop to 24.8 per cent once more. Here we find the 
yi’ Poycott concealed by the annual figures and by the changes 
pt which took place in Japan’s trade with the rest of the world. 
ye For the countries of chief importance these changes are 
shown in Table 3. Total exports from Japan dropped off 
yc’ Slightly between 1927 and 1928. Japanese exports to China 
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TABLE 3 


EXPORTS FROM JAPAN, 1927, 1928, 1929, SHOWING REL 
LINK RELATIVES 


TOTAL Exports 
Relatives Link Relat 


Millions of Yen 
1927. . 1,992.3 100.0 
1928 ... . 1,972.0 99.0 99.0 
1929 . .. . 2,148.6 107.8 109.0 
To China 
1927-3 we Oe. CS 492.0 100.0 
1928... . 539.5 109.7 109.7 
19299 . ... 532.2 108.2 98.6 
To British India 
1927... . 167.6 100.0 
1928 ... . 146.0 87.1 87.1 
1929 . .. . 198.1 118.2 135.6 
To United States 
1927... . 833.8 100.0 
1928... . 826.1 99.1 99.1 
1929 914.1 109.6 110.7 


increased by nearly 10 per cent, however. Exports to British 
India declined greatly and exports to the United States hardly 
changed at all. Japan’s exports to a considerable number of 
European countries grew more rapidly than did her exports 
to China, and her exports showed a great drop in the case of 
Great Britain and a number of countries in Asia. Th 
shanges are such as to defy generalization. The one thing 
hat can be said is that the decline in the importance of Japan 
n the import trade of China was not reflected in the stats 
cs showing Japanese exports to China. 
For the following year the link relatives show a distinct de- 
ine in Japanese exports to China. The total exports from 
pan increased by 9 per cent, and exports to China fell of 
hile exports to British India and the United States 
sased. The decline in the case of China was exceeded by 
it in the exports to France, French Indo-China, and Tut 
1, The drop in the case of China in 1929 is obvious, 
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a more complete review of Japan’s trade shows that it was 
not so conspicuous as might be supposed from an examina- 
tion of Table 3. We must report, as in the earlier cases, that 
no anti-Japanese boycott in China, up to 1929, had caused 
such changes in the annual figures of Japanese exports as to 


* make the consequences of Chinese boycotting inescapably 


1927-1928 COMPARED WITH 1928-1929 
To carry the examination of the annual figures further is 
but to add to the confusion. What is more, it is quite un- 
necessary to do so, since we have at hand the monthly figures 
of Japanese exports,** and these figures are naturally the 
means of a better comparison than may be made on the basis 
of the annual figures. The statistics most to be desired are 
monthly figures showing imports into China. Since these are 


' not available, we turn to the Japanese statistics for an ade- 


quate presentation of the boycott of 1928-1929. 
The figures which we shall deal with first are those show- 


ing Japanese exports during the twelve months of the boy- 
cott and during the twelve months immediately preceding 
the boycott. The boycott covered the last six months of 1928 
and the first six months of 1929. The year 1928-1929 will 
be referred to as the boycott year and comparison will be 


made with 1927-1928. 
The total exports from Japan during the year 1927-1928 


were Yen 1,987.2 million, and during the year 1928-1929, 
Yen 2,045.7 million. This is an increase in total exports of 


2.9 per cent. 
During the same years the total export of Japanese pro- 
duce to China declined from U. S. $223.8 million to U. S, 
$216.3 million.” This represents a decline of 3.4 per cent. 
Such a decline in exports to China, when the general export 


trade of Japan was growing, may have been the result of 
boycotting, but it was certainly not great enough to carry 


proof. 
It is when we turn to Japanese exports to the various parts 
of China that we find figures which we must recognize as 
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strong evidence of effective boycotting. These figure 
shown in Table 4. 
TABLE 4 


JAPANESE EXPORTS TO THE VARIOUS PaRTs OF CHINA, 1927- 
AND 1928-1929 


For the source of these figures and the meaning of the geographical t 


see Appendix I 
South China Central China North China Manchuria 
Mill. of Mill. of Mill. of Mill. of 


U.8.% Relatives U.8.$ Relatives U.S.$ Relatives U.S.$ Relsti 


1927-28 33.4 1000 846 100.0 36.7 100.0 69.1 100 
1928-29 23.4 70.1 68.3 80.7 34.5 94.0 90.1 1304 


A glance at this table reveals the fact that we have to 4 
with some factor which brought about a progressively greaté 
decline in Japanese exports to China as we move from Nott 
China through Central China to the southern part of thi 
country. Japanese exports to Manchuria, on the other hand, 
increased by no less than 30.4 per cent. The facts revealed 
here are entirely consistent with our information upon thé 
boycott, in general, and with the comments of the Customs 
authorities in the various individual ports in China. Whit 
is more, there is no other adequate explanation, aside from 
the boycott, of the course which Japanese trade took in thé 
various parts of China during the years 1927-1928 and 
1928-1929. 

Unfortunately, the Japanese figures for the two yeas 
vhich are presented above do not enable our investigation 
e carried to such detail as to show the export of different 
ommodities from Japan to China. Monthly figures for vat 
is commodities are available, however, from the beginni0g 
1928. We have, therefore, adopted a somewhat differes! 
‘vice to enable further comparisons to be made; we have 
parated, within the years 1928 and 1929, the months 0 
ycotting from the months before and after the boycott. 
ie boycott months were, as we have indicated above, the 
- six months of 1928 and the first six months of 192?. 

e non-boycott months were the first six months of 1928 
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> boycotting. Thee’; and the Jast six months of 1929. This gives us a boycott year 
' and a non-boycott year, and we may, as we have said, make 
the comparison in greater detail for the two years by separat- 
sie ing them in this fashion. 
ous Parts or (a: © Doubts may arise as to the correctness of the method now 
28-1929 proposed, due to the fact that the last six months of 1929 
- mesning of te gsc” ate included, when the boycott was no longer in force and 
idix J when, as we have seen from the Chinese Customs reports, 
North Gia & the recovery of Japanese trade was fairly general. In order 
Te x! to meet these possible objections, the monthly figures for 
a aia the total of Japanese exports have been combined to show 
06 the non-boycott year and the boycott year included within the 
calendar years 1928 and 1929. We find the total of Japanese 
fact that veut’ Ports for the non-boycott year to have been Yen 2,074.4 
aba progres million, and for the boycott year, Yen 2,045.7 million.** The 
as wemoelc’ dllference between the non-boycott year and the year preced- 
. southem pa’ 788 the boycott—when, it will be remembered, total Japanese 
ria, on tea. XPOrts were Yen 1,987.2 million—is so small that no great 
+ Thefts: Ot, and no great objection, is possible. : 
formato The total of Japanese exports during the boycott year we 
vents of Hel to have been 2.4 per cent lower than the total for the 
os in Cit non-boycott year. When we turn to the figures showing the 
aration oe of Japanese produce to China, we find them to have 
sade een U. S. $237.8 million for the non-boycott year, and U. S. 
jornis $216.3 million for the boycott year. This represents a differ- 
nue ence of 9 per cent. We present in Table 5 Japanese exports 
to the various parts of China for the boycott year and the 


ae non-boycott year. 


javester 
on TABLE 5 
feurest JAPANESE ExpoRTS TO THE VARIOUS PARTS OF CHINA, 
“hele 1928 AND 1929 

rat ic (For the source of these figures and the meaning of the geographical terms, 
ide si: see Appendix I) 

e ne South China Central China 

@ Millions Millions 

ihe * of U.8.8 Relatives of U. 8.8 Relatives 

‘ake =~ Non-Boycott Months, 

gf, 1928-29....0.0.. 33.0 100.0 96.1 100.0 

s; Boycott Months, 
1928-29......... 23.4 70.9 68.3 71.1 
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North China Manchuria 
Millions Millions 
of U.8.$ Relatives of U.8.$ Relatives 
Non-Boycott Months, 
1928-29......... 37.8 100.0 70.9 100.0 
Boycott Months, | 
1928-29......... 34.5 91.3 90.1 127.1 


A comparison of the relatives in Table 4 and Table 5 
shows that they are in substantial agreement. The chief dif- 
ference lies in the figure for Central China, which is 80.7 in 
Table 4 and 71.1 in Table 5. This is to be accounted for by 
a rapid recovery of Japanese trade in Central China during 
the last six months of the year 1929. It is impossible to say 
whether Table 4 or Table 5 represents a better index of the 
effectiveness of the boycotts of 1928-1929. It is highly prob 
able that Table 5 is really a better indication of the conse 
juences of boycotting. During a period when Japan's exports 
o the whole world changed little, her exports to Manchutia 
ncreased by more than 25 per cent, her exports to North 
china declined by 10 per cent, and her exports to Central 
nd South China declined by nearly 30 per cent. 

A number of the important commodities exported from 
ipan to China may be chiefly dealt with on the basis of this 
vision of the years 1928 and 1929 into boycott months and 
»n-boycott months. The decline in the case of cotton piece 
iods we find to have been from Yen 199.5 million to Yea 
7.8 million, that is, from 100 to 81.9. Further details indi- 
e that the course of the trade was similar to that which 
shown in Table 5 for the various parts of China. Japanese 
sorts of piece goods to Central and South China declined 
atly as compared with North China, and there was an 
‘ease in the case of Manchuria. The export of sugar from 
an to China dropped from Yen 36,3 million to Yen 26.1 
ion,—that is, from 100 to 71.9. Sugar exports to Mat- 
‘ia were greater by 21.3 per cent during the boycott 
iths than during the non-boycott months, and such ex 
s to China outside of Manchuria declined by no less than 
er cent. The export of the commodities which are 
cted by the Japanese as “ aquatic products,” largely sea 


™ 
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per cent, and decreased in the case of Hongkong by 21.2 per 
* cent and in the case of China Proper by 36.2 per cent. Paper 
, exports show the same differences. During the boycott 
months, 11.9 per cent more was sent to Kwantung than dur- 
' ing the non-boycott months. The decline in the case of Hong- 
kong was 13.7 per cent, and in the case of China Proper 


es in Table dat 9 per cent. An outstanding decline was that in the case 


al agreement Thc: 


of matches exported from Japan to Hongkong. During the 


ural Chins, WHS! boycott months, the export was only 48.8 per cent of the 
to be accout 
US 18 (0 ae... total for the non-boycott months. 


Coal is a commodity which may be selected to show boy- 


Je in Central Chai: 
29. It is impasts cotting of a much less successful sort. The decline in the 
ents a betel export of coal to China was 7.7 per cent and to Hongkong 
8.1929. Iti lit 9 3 per cent, when we compare the boycott months with the 
indication of non-boycott months during the years under consideration. 
jod when ipt® = We find evidence that Japanese coal presented difficulties to 
er exports 0M the boycotting organizations at more than one of the Chinese 
her export trading ports. Reasons for this are fairly obvious. Coal is a 
her exports ue commodity which enters into industry. It is frequently pro- 
'perces: vided under fairly long-term contracts, and it is not easily 
rdities epot identifiable. Among the commodities of importance it is an 
A on the basi outstanding example of one which resists boycotting. Paper 
bopcott te may be mentioned as a commodity which, from the point of 
case of cut!’ view of boycottability, falls between coal on the one hand, 
19,5 oulls® and such consumer’s goods as sea food, sugar, and cotton 
‘urther det _ doth on the other. In these figures for the important com- 
ilar to” — modities, the evidence of boycotting is quite clear. 

Chine. * The boycott of 1928-1929 was carried on in a quieter and 

fh Chita” more businesslike fashion than were the earlier boycotts. 
nd thet Fines and impositions of special charges upon Japanese goods 
tof ug” were more characteristic of this boycott. There is no doubt 

ion to 8 that in certain ports the boycott constituted a barrier to the 

pots” importation of Japanese goods rather than an effective pro- 

y tte}* hibition of such imports. The circumstances were, no doubt, 

and st such as to make for uncontrolled exactions at some centers, 

yn” and at others to give the boycott the appearance of a pro- 

"tected tariff which discriminated sharply against Japanese 
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goods. At certain ports, Japanese goods seem to have entered 
upon the payment of charges which were no more than nom 
nal. The boycott spread rapidly over most of the country 
south of Manchuria during the month of May, 1928, asd 
was continued for almost exactly a year. It came to an ent 
with the withdrawal of the Japanese troops from Shantuns 
in May, 1929. Since this boycott had a well-marked begu- 
ning and a well-marked end, it is possible to speak with mor 
confidence of its effectiveness than in the case of most boy- 
cotts. It is to be noted that Manchuria seems now to be quit 
removed from the area of effective boycotting. 

Upon the basis of the monthly figures which we hart 
examined, it seems reasonable to make the following genet 
statement: the boycott of 1928-1929 reduced Japanese & 
ports to North China by about 10 per cent and Japanes 
exports to the rest of the country by about 25 per cent. I 
there were other reasons for the decline in Japanese expott 
to China during the boycott period, they have not come t0 
our attention. The years under consideration were yeats dur 
ing which imports into China and exports from Japa 
increased. The decline in trade with which we have dealt 
seems indisputable evidence of the economic effectiveness of | 


the Chinese boycott. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE GREAT BOYCOTT: HISTORY OF THE 1931 
BOYCOTT 


BEFORE THE JAPANESE ADVANCE INTO MANCHURIA 


The boycott that began in 1931 is the most intense, the 
most effective, and the most prolonged—excepting possi- 
bly that of 1919-21—of the whole series with which we 
have had to deal. A succession of events, known to the 
whole world, has served to keep the movement alive. At 
so late a date as June, 1933, there is little evidence of its 
decline. 

Information concerning this boycott is more abundant 
than for the earlier boycotts. The report of the Lytton Com- 
mission gave a chapter to the 1931 boycott. In the supple- 
mentary documents to this report it is dealt with at greater 
length. Reports from; Chinese and Japanese official sources 
were provided for the Lytton Commission, and these reports 
have been published. These are the chief documents.* 

The boycott of 1931 has been the subject of discussion 
before the Assembly and the Council of the League of 
Nations. This discussion at Geneva has brought into exist- 
ence and made available a considerable amount of material 
which ts dealt with in the following chapter. Accounts of 
the boycott, or of certain of its aspects, have appeared in 
newspapers and periodicals. Finally, there has come into 
existence a considerable body of printed matter put forth 
by interested groups for the purpose of influencing world 
opinion. This material has been supplemented by letters 
from the important Chinese centers and by a number of 
personal interviews. 

The present boycott is the culmination of a quarter of a 
century of Chinese experience with the use of this weapon. 
The devices and methods of the earlier boycotts have all 
been utilized, and, in addition, more effective methods have 
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been worked out. The attempt to show in some detail 
may be called the machinery of this boycott carries wi 
a description of the organization and methods of the ea! 
certainly of the more recent, boycotts. The changes in 
field and the development over the whole period are d 
with in Chapter XV. The effort in the following page 
to give a fairly complete account of this machinery 4 
has been used during the boycott of 1931 and 1932. 

The immediate cause of the 1931 boycott was a suc 
sion of quarrels at Wanpaoshan, in the Manchurian pr 
ince of Kirin. A group of Koreans had secured by lease 

certain area of agricultural land near Wanpaoshan. T 

development of this land necessitated the building of a da 

in the Itung River and the construction of irrigation ditch 
through land not included in the lease. One of the matte 
under dispute was the right to dig these irrigation ditche 

The Chinese owners of the land, across which it was pfo 

posed to carry the ditches, objected on the ground that set! 

ous damage would be done to their property. 
During the month of June, 1931, tension grew, and on 

July 1 a riot occurred. The riot was in part due to 40 
ittempt on the part of the Chinese farmers to destroy the 
lam and ditches. Japanese consular police and Japanese 
roops undertook to deal with the situation. There were 10 
asualties on either side, although several Chinese sus 
\ined injuries. Rioting continued on the following 4ay, 
it the acute stage of the difficulty had been passed. The 
oreans were enabled to complete their work under police 
otection.” 
When the news from Wanpaoshan was received in Korea 
2re were demonstrations against the Chinese. It is claimed 
the Chinese government that the accounts of the Wat- 
yshan affair circulated in Korea were greatly exaggerated, 
| that the Japanese authorities in Korea took no adequate 
9s to protect the Chinese in the various Korean cities 
: demonstrations developed into serious riots, and a large 
iber of Chinese were killed. Chinese property was 
royed, and Chinese nationals were obliged to seek shel- 
it Chinese consulates in Korean cities.* 
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HISTORY OF THE 1931 BOYCOTT 


The first tangible evidence of a boycott was a mass meet- 
ing on July 13 in Shanghai called by the local Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce. All the industrial and commercial 
organizations of the city were invited to attend. This meet- 
ing proposed the severance of all economic relations with 
Japan to take effect on July 14.‘ At about the same time the 
Hupeh Provincial Association of Commerce circularized all 
the chambers of commerce in China, urging a boycott. Simi- 
lar steps were reported as having been taken by the Shan- 
tung and by the Kiangsu Provincial Kuomintang headquar- 
ters.” In Shanghai, the organization set up to carry on the 
boycott was called the Shanghai Municipal Anti-Japanese 
and Chinese Emigration Support Association. This associ- 
ation was composed of thirty-seven members, representing 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Chinese Rate Payers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Shanghai District Kuomintang, the Educa- 
tional Association, the Pressmen’s Association, the labor 
unions, and other organizations. This list shows the gen- 
eral interest aroused in support of the movement. The Anti- 
Japanese Association agreed upon four general principles 


to govern the movement: 
1. All orders of Japanese goods to be immediately cancelled. 


2. No transportation of Japanese goods already on hand. 
3. All merchants must refuse to take delivery of Japanese goods 


4. All Japanese goods on hand to be immediately registered. 


Furthermore, it was agreed that no importation of Japanese 
goods was to be allowed upon the payment of fines, as in 
earlier boycotts. On July 18 it was reported that the Kuo- 
mintang in Shanghai was “actively interested ” in the move- 
ment and was at that time ‘‘treating with the Chinese 
unions in an attempt to have them refuse to handle cargoes 
of Japanese steamers.” On July 23 the labor unions under- 
took to give special attention to the prevention of “ smug- 


gling.” 
On July 15 a mass meeting of over 10,000 people in 


Tientsin demanded the severance of all economic relations 
with Japan; on July 22 an Anti-Japanese Association was 
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formed in Hankow which decided to stop all imp: 

of Japanese 800ds after July 23.° At this time, no 

boycott plans had been made in Canton, although th 
been some agitation. This is difficult to explain, 0 
the important part which was played by Kwangtuy 
ince in the boycott after the September 18 inciett 
explanation may lie in the fact that a boycott was 


1. If the value of the &00ds exceeded Ch, $5,000, the face”; 
offender was to be branded with the Chinese characts® 
nifying traitor. | 

2. For goods valued between Ch. $2,500 and Ch. $5,002 
oltender was to be placed in 4 wooden cage for a week 


days,10 
The first two penalties were undoubtedly meant citi 
as threats, for we have found no evidence of their adv 


was adding new Steamers to its Shanghai run.!? The imme 
diate effect of the Ptoposed boycott in Shanghai was 4 
: for Japanese Piece goods to be sett 
temarkable drop in the demand fot 


nto the interior, and a 
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Kow which decided to se piece goods of any other country." By the end of the 
ds after July 23* dthnth however, we get reports that the Japanese shipping 
' been made in Canta nanies were “hard hit’ and that British companies 
a. This 1s difaltotse doing a “ roaring business.” ** The turn is shown, also, 
which was played irk: the definite shrinkage in the take-off of Japanese piece 
after the Septenbt nds by the end of the month. 
in the fact that 1kOp August 9 the Anti-Japanese Association of Shanghai 
ist Germany dutty ted the ban on certain types of Japanese imports neces- 
ycott committe frtiry for Chinese manufacturing. On August 11 a “ five-year 
itt of the local Kwsycott plan’ was adopted by the Association for the pur- 
July the movenett®)se of making China self-sufficient after a period of five 
hfty pickets weet#ars through the development of native industries to pro- 
and jetties for teace goods then procurable only from Japan. It then pro- 
On July 25 cetzxeded to levy a special 10 per cent tax on such goods. The 
were agreed at: roceeds of the tax were to go into an “ industrial fund” 
seceeded G.f50n20% the development of this self-sufficiency.”° 
led with the Git: During the latter part of August, we find references ta 
everal clashes between the pickets of the Anti-Japanese 
ch. $2,500 ad CAssociation and the Japanese marines stationed in Shanghai. 
14 wooden "A number of these clashes took place on Chinese territory 
1,000, te and caused an intensification of the boycott. On September 
the stee5 "3 the Japanese merchants in Tientsin protested against the 
boycott, which indicates that it was powerful in that city. 
idoubtedy # References to the boycott in the Yangtze Valley are hard to 
svidence o¢& find during the period between the initial outburst of anti- 
y was aot Japanese feeling noted above and the Mukden incident of 
cot, September 18. The terrible floods which devastated great 
acts of it” areas around the Wuhan cities during this period undoubt- 
us prodot: edly occupied the attention of the people of that area to the 
¢ the pt exclusion of everything else. 
d swgt® Our general conclusion concerning the 1931 boycott before 
wr 1 the Japanese advance into Manchuria ts that its effective- 
unghl® ness was limited in the main to Shanghai and Tientsin, with 
Just! the possible addition of the middle Yangtze region during 
“7h the last half of July. Outside of these areas we find little 


i evidence of boycotting. 
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THe Boyvcotr BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 18 AND TH 
FIGHTING AT SHANGHAI 


The Mukden incident of September 18 is too well kr 
to make necessary any extended reference to it. From 
point of view of this study the chief interest in this a 
and in the subsequent course of events in Manchuria 
in the fact that the fighting in Manchuria greatly intensi 
the anti-Japanese movement and caused it to spread throu 
out the length and breadth of China. 

During the last ten days of September there were tepo 

of effective boycotting from the whole of China. The C 
nese organizations at Hankow and Nanking initiated t 
movement on September 21. Next, the dealers in Japane 
goods in Canton stopped giving orders for such merchandis 
in anticipation of a boycott; later, an Anti-Japanese Ass 
ciation was formed there. The Anti-Japanese Associatior 
of Shanghai was reorganized into an ‘‘Anti-Japanese a0 
National Salvation Association.’”” The Nanchang Chamber 
of Commerce launched a boycott. 

On September 24 anti-Japanese riots commenced in Hong: 
kong. During the riots, which lasted several days, six Jap 
anese were killed in Kowloon.** On September 28 the boy: 
cott was definitely put into effect in Manila; on the same 
day a violent anti-Japanese campaign was initiated 
Chengtu.*’ 

The movement spread with great rapidity. By the middle 
xf October many cities—Hangchow, Wuhu, Kiukiang 
“hengchow, Changsha, Shasi, Ichang, Chungking, Foochow, 
\moy, Swatow, Yunnan, Tientsin, Tsingtao, and Chefoo— 
ad set up a more or less rigid boycott. The anti-Japanest 
ovement was so pronounced in some of these ports as 1 
scessitate the removal of the Japanese nationals residing 

them.” 

In Shanghai, anti-Japanese feeling ran high. On Septet 
r 26 large groups of people—members of unions and 
ilds, students, Kuomintang representatives—engaged i 

ziant demonstration. The mass meeting expressed its¢ 
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as favoring the death penalty for persons found guilty of 
purchasing Japanese goods.** On October 1 the local Chi- 
nese banks decided to sever all financial connections with 
Japanese firms and many Chinese compradores of Japanese 
firms left their employers. Shortly after this, some 150 
labor unions, representing 800,000 laborers, formed their 
own Anti-Japanese and National Salvation Association.”° 
On October 3 the Shanghai Anti-Japanese Association 
adopted the following nine resolutions, which are given 
below in detail as being’ indicative of the methods in other 


cities as well: 
1. All Chinese merchants must refrain from the purchase, sale, 


transportation, or consumption of Japanese goods unless 
permission is given by the Anti-Japanese Association. 

2. Chinese merchants must remove all Japanese goods to the 
Association warehouses within a week. 

3, Chinese merchants must refrain from selling raw materials to 
the Japanese. 

4, Pickets are to be hired to stop the loading or unloading of 
Japanese cargo and to prohibit Chinese from taking passage 


on Japanese steamers. 
5. Wharf coolies must refuse to handle Japanese cargo. 


6. Chinese must withdraw all deposits from Japanese banks and 
cease to use Japanese bank notes. 

7, Chinese banks must cease dealing with Japanese firms or with 
Chinese firms guilty of breaking the boycott. 

8. All Chinese must cease to work for the Japanese within a 
period of three days. 

9. All Chinese firms must discharge their Japanese employees 
within a period of three days.?4 


On October 15 the boycott was intensified and the Chi- 
nese merchants were warned not to sell coal or foodstuffs to 
the Japanese residents of Shanghai. By October 17 the Jap- 
anese were facing a rice shortage and had appealed to their 
Consul for assistance. On October 21 the Shanghai Cham- 
ber of Commerce asked the local American, British, Italian, 
French, Belgian, German, Norwegian, and Dutch Chambers 
of Commerce to instruct their shippers to use other than 
Japanese steamers.” By October 26 Japanese trade in Shang- 
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hai was reported to be at almost a complete standstill. Ther 
seems little doubt that boycotting reached its closest ap 
proach to perfection in Shanghai after the middle of Octo 
ber. On November 10 a report from Shanghai stated tha 
it was next to impossible to sell Japanese goods in Chinese 
stores because of the vigilance of the student pickets.” The 
same report estimated the average daily seizures by picket 
to have been to the value of Ch. $2,000, As another indica 
tion of the effectiveness of the boycott during this period 
may be cited the statement that the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
which had carried, on the average, 30,000 tons of merchat- 
dise monthly from Japan to Shanghai before September 
carried only 300 tons between the middle of October and 
the middle of November.** 

In other parts of China the movement was carried on with 
like intensity. The Cantonese officials apparently frowned 
upon the movement at first, and during the early part of 
October the police issued orders against the searching of 
stores by anti-Japanese pickets.** Nevertheless, the students, 
bankers, merchants, and laborers continued to carry on the 
boycott in a zealous manner. It is reported that the bankers 
even went so far as to refuse to loan money on propetty 
insured by Japanese insurance companies.?® On October 10 
several agitators were seized by the police while setting fre 
to Japanese goods which they had confiscated. An angry 
mob followed to the police station. Finally the mob got out 
of hand and the police fired into it, either killing or fatally 
wounding twelve people.”” This incident served to intensify 
the movement, but still it assumed a form less intense than 
tt Shanghai. Until November the formal boycott was of 3 
aore or less passive nature. For example, on October 27 
1e Canton Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution by 
hich its members agreed neither to buy nor sell Japanese 
sods, but this resolution carried no threat of fines or cot 
cation for those found guilty of its violation.#® In No 
mber, however, pickets definitely began the seizure of 

snemy goods.” Furthermore, pickets were placed in front 
Japanese hotels and shops to dissuade prospective guests 


m entering.”” 
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at almost complex’ The letters sent from the Japanese Delegation to the 
| boycotting reached ts é2 Secretary-General of the League are also indicative of this 
Shanghai after thengs: Change in emphasis. A letter dated October 11 remarks 
' report from Shinghix UPOD the “ comparatively effective measures” taken by the 
Co sell Japanese gous: authorities “to check the violence of the anti-Japanese 
ance of the studatpix' MOVements ” in Canton,*® but one, dated November 13, 
average daily seams: states that “trade with Japan is non-existent” and that 
f Ch. $2000. Ase © 2tt-Japanese inscriptions are being affixed even to tele- 
the boycott dag 4 ae tor} the wireless station delivered at the Consulate- 
that the Nippon Vie! CR€Fa! of Japan.” * 
erage pry nde 1 0Ward the end of October the boycott in North China, 
| Shanghai befne Se which had been rather effectively suppressed earlier in the 
+ the middle off “Utumn, became vigorous. On October 25 three thousand 
pickets were said to be employed in Peiping by the Anti- 
ovement was ct Japanese Association in making an examination of all shops 
ficial apa! a in sealing those in which Japanese goods were found.” 
d during the ath: aaa News from Peiping is that friction had developed 
- aainet the 8 etween the Anti-Japanese Association, which wanted to 
Ya suaihe sell the Japanese goods on hand at auction, and the Cham- 
Nevertheies, "ber of Commerce, which preferred to have the goods placed 
continued 1928" under seal.% 
: ted ta ss By November the boycott was no longer limited to China 
oan pail Al but had spread to many colonies of Chinese outside of the 
anes. On ; country. We have already indicated the beginning of an 
rolice wie = anti-Japanese movement in Manila on September 28. This 
sonicated : boycott resulted in the diversion of Japanese trade from the 
ally teo®! Chinese merchants in the Philippines to the native mer- 
ther killa" chants, thus adversely affecting the permanent interests of 
serred the Chinese in the islands.* There is little doubt that boy- 
-m Jesitt®” cotting was resorted to in other parts of the South Pacific 
i boycott area where Chinese merchants control the native trade. 
| Y Even in Seattle, Washington, we find reference to the failure 
3 re of the Japanese-owned Pacific Commercial Bank as a result 
| IP of the withdrawal of all deposits by Chinese customers who 
Mase normally constituted about half of the bank’s depositors,* 
Finally, we are told that on November 15 Chinese mer- 
st chants in Panama burned all of their Japanese goods and 
‘ di refused to make any new purchases.” 
12 
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Throughout the rest of the year the boycott mo 

continued in China. On November 2 the National St 
Anti-Japanese Association met in Nanking to discus 
of making the boycott more effective.** On Novem! 
the boycott was said to be complete in Kashing.® Frot 
vember 25 to December 10, Ch. $1,270,000 worth o! 
anese goods were reported as having been seized b 
Anti-Japanese Association in Shanghai.** During Dece 
it was reported that only fourteen Japanese ships conti 
in operation along the entire Chinese coast and that 
four continued on the Yangtze run.* As a further in 
tion of the effect of the boycott we may cite a boon 
Dutch sugar prices and large shipments from Java to Shi 
hai as well as a great increase in the trade with China 
British cottons during the last quarter of 1931. 


FROM THE BATTLE AT SHANGHAI TO THE DECLINE 
OF BOYCOTTING IN MAY 


At the beginning of 1932, Japan showed an increasit 
irritation over restrictions placed upon her trade with Chi 
and with the general course of the anti-Japanese movemet! 
The situation was aggravated by the killing of a Japanes 
and his wife in Foochow on January 3. On January 83 
high official in Japan was reported in the newspapers to have 
intimated that the Japanese were contemplating a blockad 
of the important Chinese ports in order to bring the boy 
cott to a close.* 

The Japanese were especially irritated by the anti-Jap 
anese propaganda which was being carried on in Shangha! 
for not only could the anti-Japanese associations interfere 
with shipments of goods destined for the interior of Chios, 
but their activities formed a well-advertised pattern for the 
rest of the valley. An official enumeration of the sever 
icts of the boycott committee in Shanghai during the month 
f January includes the following: the seizure of Ch. $8,570 
vorth of Japanese goods, the holding of 63 meetings, the 
istribution of a cartoon and almost a hundred different 
inds of posters, handbills, and leaflets.“ 
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f the year the bet: During the latter half of the month of January clashes 
lovember 2 the Nx: occurred between Chinese and Japanese civilians in the streets 
met in Nanking ns of Shanghai. On January 18, in a street fight, a number of 
re effective (p\z Japanese monks were attacked. Several of the monks were 
implete in Kash’: wounded and one of them died of his injuries within a 
Ch. $1,27000n: few days. In retaliation for the wounding of the monks, 
as having bn sx the Japanese set fire to the San Yu Towel Factory. In the 
Shanghai” Due fighting which followed, one Japanese and one Chinese 
en Japanese dx: Were killed. Finally, the publishing of certain comments 
Chinese coat at: by the Min Kuo Pao (a Chinese newspaper) shocked and 
run” Asafer @ntaged the Japanese. The wounding of the monks was the 

tt we may citi incident which brought about the breaking of the storm. 
sments fra fit On January 21 the following demands were made by 
the Japanese Consul-General of Shanghai on the Mayor of 


1 the trade wi: ; 
arte of Ii’ that city: 
1. That the mayor should apologize for the assault on the monks 
‘ar To THEE: = 2. That the assailants should be located, arrested, and punished. 
y May 3. That medical expenses and a compassionate grant should be 
. paid to the five Japanese victims. 
showed 4, That all anti-Japanese agitation should be suppressed and the 
» her trade boycott associations dissolved.** 


-Japanee 5 

sr j¢ The importance of the demand concerning the boycott is 

3 Oxf brought out in the following chapter. On January 27 the 
nese Japanese insisted that an answer to the demands be given 

plating by 6:00 p. m. of the following day. By 1:45 p. m. on Janu- 
io bog? © ty 28 the ultimatum had been accepted with the statement 

that on January 24 several anti-Japanese associations had 

by tee been closed and that the city officials would take all possible 
mis: Measures to suppress the movement. What followed is too 
jas Well known to need repeating. The Japanese entered Shang- 
ai’ ‘hai on the evening of January 28 and intermittent warfare 
ure ~~ Wa8 carried on throughout all of the month of February. 
ii’ Soon after the beginning of hostilities in Shanghai, the 
wit’ Japanese pressed demands at Swatow, Tientsin, Chefoo, 
jai and Tsingtao that all anti-Japanese propaganda be ended 

and that the boycott organizations be dissolved. In the last 


ee" 
ji: three ports mentioned we have reason to believe that the 
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166 A STUDY OF CHINESE BOYCOTTS 
officials did make an attempt to dissolve the anti-] 
associations,** but it is difficult to believe that any 
act could put an end to all boycotting. 

With the end of the fighting around Shanghai 
early part of March, there seems to have been a rela 
in North and Central China, of concerted or org: 
boycotting.** The final Sino-Japanese Shanghai Agree 
signed on May 5, contains no mention of the boycott 
deals solely with the conditions affecting the liquidati 
the Shanghai affair. However, the Japanese let it be w 
stood that Mayor Wu's acceptance of the ultimatus 
January 28 seemed to them ample justification for ins! 
informally that the boycott be discontinued. On May 6 
Chinese government issued an order suppressing all 4 

Japanese associations and putting an end to the boycol 

but the effectiveness of this order may be doubted for 

note that the Shanghai Anti-Japanese and National Sal 
tion Association decided, in the middle of May, to contin 
the boycott and sent word of this decision to the organ 
tion in Peiping.*® During May we find that the boycott ¥ 
being carried on in Tientsin, Nanking, Hankow, and Hoo! 
kong.” In spite of these references to active interferent 
with Japanese trade, we are forced to conclude that th 

boycott was relaxed considerably during the spring of 193 

Pickets were no longer employed to detect “ enemy goods, 

seizures were no longer openly made, and the propaganti 

assumed a less provocative tone. 

Toward the end of June the street unions of Shanghd 
advocated a continuation of the boycott and went on record 
as condemning the Chinese merchants who were impotting 
Japanese goods, and on June 25 we find that the Joal 
organizations in Chengtu were again pressing the boycott. 
3y the middle of July, however, the statement was made 
hat ‘with the exception of Hangchow and Kwangtunj 
rovince, the Japanese boycott would appear to be moft 
t less over and trading going on very much as usual.” ” 
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0 ele de THE RevivAL OF BOYCOTTING IN 1932 


{ boycotting 
whting around &: On July 17 the bombing of Chaoyang by Japanese planes, 


‘ems to have be followed by renewed military activities, brought a revival 
4, of comets: Of anti-Japanese agitation. In Shanghai the Chinese Gen- 
apanese Suny: tal Chamber of Commerce suggested that the merchants 


mention of ete Pledge themselves not to buy Japanese goods in the future.” 
. Un the 28th of July the first bomb delivered by the “ Shang- 


alec tes: deli e “Sh 
he Japan ai Bloody Group for the Extermination of Traitors,” ex- 
ance of the aft ploded in the shop of a merchant who had been warned to 
le justibatin Fe: stop dealing in Japanese goods.** This group was only one 
continued (rf: CL 4 BUMber of organizations with equally suggestive names 
der suppres: formed in Shanghai during July and August. Others were, 
Pe in English translation, the “ Iron Blood Group,” the “ Blood 


! 


i 
le A and Soul Traitor Extermination Corps,” and the “Skull 
1 Nee Corps for the Punishment of Traitors.” These organiza- 
4 vi: UOUS feptesent something new in Chinese boycotts. It 
: , 48 true that merchants found guilty of dealing in Japanese 
sion t0 ic goods in the past had been subjected to fines, the confisca- 
that ., ion of property, or even imprisonment, but never before 
Haakor, had intimidation been resorted to on the same scale as in 
) act . the fall of 1932. The complete secrecy surrounding the 
con membership of these groups is another feature which dis- 
he P":" tinguishes them from earlier boycott associations. 
“aE These groups were not alone in encouraging the revived 
‘tee boycotting, for we find that, by the middle of August, the 
, Chinese General Chamber of Commerce was definitely sup- 
na” porting the movement.*® This organization emphasized the 
wen” Necessity of stopping the practice of placing Chinese trade- 
ef" marks on the Japanese goods before sending them to the 
it® outports. The Paper Shop Owners’ Association organized 
hk" fourteen picketing groups to inspect paper shops for the 
‘detection of “enemy goods.” ** By August 23 the boycott 
‘had been revived in Peiping and Tientsin and was being con- 
ducted by practically the same methods as those used in 
# Shanghai. We are informed, also in a news-letter from 
Canton, dated August 25, that the boycott was being con- 


tinued unabated in that port.*’ 
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By the first week in September the tension had becot 
great in Shanghai that there was fear of a second “ Sha 
incident.” °° During this period the boycott was inten: 
in Canton and Hongkong by the expectation that “} 
chukuo ” would be recognized by Japan.” The activiti 
the “ Bloody Group ”’ seem to have spread up the Yan 
Valley during the same period. 

On September 6 seventy trading guilds in Shanghai org 
ized an association to be known as the “ Federation in Supr 
of the League Covenant.” © The stated purpose of this f 
eration was to call into operation Article XVI of the Leag 
Covenant, which provides for what we have called a Leg 
Boycott. The guilds pledged themselves to the severance | 
economic relations with Japan. By September 18 the “ Bloo 
and Soul” group had extended their activities to Canto 
and, during October, the anti-Japanese movement flared uf 
anew in Foochow and Amoy.* 

The boycott had become so vigorous in Canton by the esd 
of the year that, on December 24, four Chinese smuggles 
of Japanese goods received the death penalty from the Ne 
tional Salvation Association.” That the sentence was act: 
ally carried out is attested to by the fact that the Japanese 
consul at Canton demanded an explanation of the execution 
on January 10.° 

At the end of 1932 and the beginning of 1933 there was 
apparently some relaxation of the boycott in Shanghai and 
other parts of Central and North China. The Shangha 
Chamber of Commerce advocated a revival of the boycott 
during the middle of January.“ Furthermore, the Chambet 
Jeplored the importation of Japanese goods during the 
mmediately preceding months and suggested that Shanghl 
hould set an example to the rest of the country by refusing 
9 purchase Japanese goods. As further proof of the slacket- 
ig in boycotting activities may be cited a statement by Paul 
. Whang to the effect that the warnings issued by tht 
cret societies were no longer being taken seriously # 
ianghai because of the vigilance of the police. It was his 
inion that the development of native industries wé 
cessary to make Chinese boycotting completely successful 
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mber the tenion ik: . Some increase in boycotting activities was noticeable dur- 
was fear ofa yay’: 28 March. This was shown in renewed attempts to enforce 
tod the hoya ni2 the boycott by terroristic methods in Hupeh province. On 
"the expedtin April 10 a Chinese paper dealer was shot in Hankow by a 
by Japan.* Tees member of the “ Bloody Group” because he continued to 
have spread deal in Japanese goods.*’ During the early part of April 
| two merchants in Canton were put to death for having 
2 usin Si: accepted bribes while belonging to the boycott association, 
“the " Fedentit During this period, also, more than twenty Chinese pilots 
stated pup of Japanese boats on the upper Yangtze River were reported 
sic XMlae, € have been killed because of their services to the Japanese. 
paren: A news-letter from Swatow, dated May 5, attributed a local 
is ig business crisis to the impounding of Japanese goods by the ° 
elves to a boycott committee.” In May we find complaints in Man- 
pembet churia of the adverse effects of the anti-Japanese boycott in 
ar ac¥O5"" South China upon the trade in bean cake. Fifteen “estab- 
se movant’ Jishments were said to be engaged in turning oyt-this prod- 
_..,, uct, whereas thirty-five had been operating a‘year before. 
in Ca We may end our chronology of the 1931 boycott with the 
1 Choe* statement that it is impossible to predict when the movement 
eral? will end. Boycotting may be expected to continue so long 
senten as the Chinese feel that the weapon is effective and so long 
‘tht? as there seems to them a need for a weapon in the field of 


nof© international relations. 


ig Sl ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 


The © 
kr We turn next to an investigation of what we have called 
iC’ the machinery of the present boycott. In doing so, special 
; 4 attention will be paid to organization, agents, and methods. 
it Certain additional problems arise, such as those of responsi- 
iz bility and legality, but an answer to them would involve an 
i analysis of the relation between the Kuomintang and the 
r* Chinese government and an excursion into the field of inter- 
J ational law. These lie beyond the scope of the present 
os study. 
There is a little doubt that the present boycott was more 
thoroughly organized, from October, 1931, to January, 1932, 
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than were the other movements we have studied. Only 
1928-29 did the degree of uniformity of the boycott mach 
ery throughout China approach that of the present movemen 
This increasing uniformity or standardization is to be atti 
uted, in part, to the rising power of the Kuomintang and tt 
assumption of the task of coordination among the variou 
boycott organizations. We have reproduced in Appendix! 
an order sent out by the central Kuomintang to the lod 
units at the beginning of the present movement. This ordtt 
clearly indicates the position of the party. It is to be added 
however, that the National Students’ Anti-Japanese As» 
ciation, the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of Chi, 
and the National Anti-Japanese and National Salvatio 
Association may also be regarded as coérdinating agencies 
In addition, the increased uniformity may be attributed 1 
the frequency with which the boycott weapon has been used 
since the World War and the general adoption in China o 
the organization and rules that were found to be the mos 


effective. 

It seems to us that the place of the Kuomintang in 
present boycott machinery has been somewhat overemphi: 
sized in the reports of many who have dealt with the sub 
ject. There is no doubt that the Kuomintang has bea 
important, but to argue that it was responsible for initiating 
the boycott or that it was necessary for the party to coette 
students and workmen into taking part in the boycott” 
not justified by an impartial investigation of the facts. 

In the earlier stages of a boycott the initiative is usually 
taken by students and merchants. The laborers are drawn 
into the movement at a somewhat later time. Throughout 
‘he early period, members of the Kuomintang are upon thé 
soards and committees of the anti-Japanese associations, but 
hey display no more zeal in making the boycott effective 


han do the students, merchants, or laborers. As the boycott | j, 
ontinues there is reason to believe that the merchants tend | ,,. 
rmal 


» become restive under the interference with their no 
tivities, that losses become greater, and that differences 0 
inion arise between the merchants, who suffer most from 
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‘ements we hares: the boycott, and the other groups participating in the boy- 
uniformity of teks: cott, who have little to lose. When this stage has been 
wach that of thepse: geached, the student groups and the Kuomintang are likely 
or standardiatoes:: to become relatively more important. This development has 
ower of the Kw been observed in the Tientsin-Peking area. In Shanghai, 
‘ordination am:: during the middle of December, 1931, eighteen trade organ- 
ive reproduced: izations tried to secure some relaxation of the boycott. 
tral Kuomintagt: The part played by the Chinese government itself in the 
resent morenet: boycott movement is difficult to determine. Although some 
‘the party rst!’ evidence can be found of official encouragement and even 
udents’ Aatifits of official participation in the boycott," the boycott is cer- 
yers of Comet: tainly not the Chinese state in action. From the beginning 
2 and Natew!: of the 1931 boycott, the government made attempts to keep 
' as cords: the boycott within lawful bounds. Instructions were issued 
aity may kc on October 22 to the local authorities of Shanghai, Chin- 
ut weapons kiang, and Nanking ordering them to suppress all unlawful 
al adopist acts and to have all offensive anti-Japanese posters torn 
e found wk? down and destroyed.’ In addition there was action by the 
local police in Canton, on October 10, which resulted in the 
re Kuomitt’ death of twelve participants in the boycott. The government 
omen Maintained, however, that it could not, and would not, 
» det sit? interfere with a spontaneous and popular refusal to pur- 
omintg# Chase Japanese goods. A policy of this sort has been con- 
wiblefre Sistently maintained by the Chinese government since 1905. 
the pu The fact that there has been, in general, no official inter- 
thea: ference with the extra-legal functions performed by the 
of tel boycott associations must be understood in the light of 
vate what has been said in Chapter II. Although it is incon- 
' ceivable that a private organization should be allowed, in 
» [xx 4 Western country, to levy fines, confiscate goods, imprison 
offending merchants, and enforce the severest penalties, such 
wuz? action, in China, is in harmony with the doctrine of plural 
ate Sovereignty which is a characteristic feature of the tradi- 
.4 “onal political and social organization of the country. The 
ig ptoblem is not that of the boycott, or of any other particular 
wt Manifestation of this plural sovereignty which happens for 
.@ time to occupy attention; it is the general problem of the 
° development of modern government in China. 
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place, there is the group who are immediately in cha 
the boycott and its enforcement. How far bribery an 
ruption play a part, it has been difficult to determine 
information that has found its way into print. No dout 
situation differs in different centers. Boycotting is prol 
not different in this respect from other public or 4 
public activities in China. 

The second group consists of those who are intere 
in the modern industrial development of China. The eal 
siasm of domestic cigarette manufacturers has been refer 
to in connection with earlier boycotts. The advantages 
local cotton mills is not to be doubted. These advanta; 
are, in part, in the field of competition with the produ 
of industrial establishments owned by foreigners with 
China. This is a complication which rests upon the impo 
tance of direct foreign business investments in the countr 
In the Japanese case these investments are estimated to hav 
been, in 1931, Yen 1,748 million in the whole of Chin 
and Yen 648 million outside of Manchuria.” Boycottio: 

within China carries with it a threat to these interests. 
There is also the advantage to industries within Chin 

from the decrease in the importation of goods from abroad. 

To some extent this goes to the foreign owner of ditet 

business investments within the country, but such advar 

tages seldom find expression in any public statement. Mos 
of the advantage, however, goes to the Chinese owners of 
modern industrial plants within the country. Since this a¢ 
vantage cannot be measured, it is impossible to say how fat 

t may play a part in boycotting. 

We have to do, when we consider the effects of boycotting 
in modern industry in China, with the relation of boycot 
ing to economic nationalism in China. How far the boy 
tt is a legitimate form of economic nationalism, either # 
hina or elsewhere, is a question which we cannot attempt 

answer. We are concerned here, with its use as a weapon 

an international dispute and with its effectiveness a5 4 


>apon. 
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from other publ: AT GENEVA 


THE BoYcoTT AND THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION 


of those who 2: 

meat of Cm  Boycotting by the Chinese was not mentioned in the early 
ifacturers bast? + discussions of the Manchurian problem at Geneva but, be- 
ycotts. Theat’ fore the Shanghai incident, it had emerged as an issue of 
yubted. Thee Some importance and found a place among the “ basic prin- 
etition wiht: ciples’ put forth by Japan. This development may be briefly 


ad. by foreige' traced. 
f ests ptt’ =» ‘The Manchurian affair came to the attention of the Coun- 
cil on September 19, the day of the opening of the Sixty- 


astments io the 
s esi: Fifth Session. The Japanese gave attention to the defense 
the woe’. of their acts. The Council endeavored to bring about an 
nchuia” S€ © immediate cessation of hostilities. The Chinese, feeling more 
thee iat: alarm than the Council could see reason for, did not mention 
wsiries itt’ the boycott and, in general, minimized the anti-Japanese 
goods joe agitation in China. 
1 ost’: When it became clear that the problem was difficult and 
-futsdé complicated, a recess was declared to enable the parties to 
. stent’ the dispute to prepare statements and the members of the 
rine Council to study the situation. Among the communications 
, ov received by the Secretary-General of the League during this 
,gsf8"  fecess were a long telegram from the Japanese delegation 
and the text of a memorandum from the Japanese to the 
sofht® Chinese government.* 
on of These documents, both from Japanese sources, dealt at 
fet length with the anti-Japanese movement in China. Chinese 
mé measures toward ‘the severance of economic relations ” 
nt* were especially mentioned, yet in these documents the Japa- 
nese rarely referred to boycott activities without dwelling 
#i- upon threats to Japanese life and property. The tying up of 
the boycott with dangers to Japanese residents in China was 
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the practice of the Japanese in most of their speeches : 
communications during the early months of discussion. 1 
insecurity of the Japanese in China and the dangers to whi 
they felt they were exposed created a more effective expla 
tion of bombs and moving troops than any explanation te 
ing upon trade difficulties. The word, boycott, was seldo 
used by the Japanese in their earlier communications. 

When the Council reassembled on October 13, 1931, M 
Briand of France, in his opening speech as President, state 
that the Japanese government had drawn attention to th 
existence in China of an anti-Japanese movement whic 
manifested itself in particular in the boycotting of Japanes 
goods and “in certain acts of annoyance.” ? 

In commenting on the presentation of China’s case, Ker- 
kichi Yoshizawa, the Japanese representative, while avoiding 
both insistence on, and repudiation of, the linking-up of 
Manchurian difficulties with the troubles in China proper, 
nevertheless brought them together continuously in his dis 
cussion. Moreover, he constantly associated the boycott with 
acts of violence in China. The linking of separable prob 
lems, which often confused the issue, was well illustrated on 


this opening day in the following speech: 


. . . As regards the protection of the life and property of Japanes 
nationals in China itself, I cannot but observe that there has devel- 
oped an agitation of unparalleled violence since the beginning of 
the present incidents, directed by the Chinese Nationalist Patty, 
which no one can dissociate from the Chinese government. The 
anti-Japanese associations, students’ clubs and Chambers of Cot 
merce are endeavoring, with official encouragement, to bring about 
1 complete severance of trade relations with Japanese nationals 

. . If the Chinese government were to make a serious effort t0 
heck the anti-Japanese agitation and to arrive, in common acco 
vith us, at a preliminary basis for the re-establishment of normil 
elations between the two countries, it would do much (I am cot 
inced) to promote the relaxation and pacification which is 9 
yuch desired, thus removing the most serious obstacle to the with 
rawal of our troops. The withdrawal of our troops is not con 
‘tional on the realization of such an understanding. It is, I repest 
inditional on the security and protection of our nationals. 
ould, in practice, be assured by the procedure which my govett- 
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ment has not ceased to advocate. By all these measures and argu- 
ments taken together we can give effect to the principles of the 
Council’s resolution by establishing a good understanding between 
the two nations, as Article II of the Covenant says.® 


On the same day Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, the Chinese repre- 
sentative, in presenting his side of the case made the state- 
ment that no government, however strong, powerful, or auto- 
cratic, can compel its people to buy from persons whom they 
do not like; he said, also, that ‘‘ these anti-Japanese feelings 
are spontaneous movements of the people themselves.” * 

Mr. Sze dealt with certain contentions of the Japanese 
representative by referring to firing by the police of Canton 
upon a mob gathered to free arrested boycotters. “ The 
authorities,” he said, ‘‘ did not hesitate to take extreme meas- 
ures to preserve peace, property, and life.” The contention 
of the Japanese that Chinese subjects were being compelled 
to break their contracts with Japanese subjects he met by the 
statement that “the Chinese courts are open to Japanese 
subjects who can sue for civil damages.’’ ° 

So far as concerns the boycott, such statements are not to 
be taken too seriously. They are merely illustrations of the 
Chinese representative's refusal to discuss the relation be- 
tween the government, or the party, and the boycott. The 
attitude of the other members of the Council toward the 
biased statements of both parties is unrecorded. Neither side 
refrained from a legalistic unrealism which distorted the 

picture. In the beginning, the rdle of injured innocence was 
assumed by both. As the new grievances of China grew in 
number with the progress of events in Manchuria, the frank- 
ness of her delegates increased. 

At the opening of the Fourteenth Meeting of the Council, 
President Briand read the reply of the Japanese government 
to a telegram sent by the signatories of the Pact of Paris. 
This reply attempted to throw upon the Chinese government 
the whole responsibility for the existence of the boycott. 
Moreover, the statement concerning “ the suspension of all 
commercial intercourse with Japanese at present practiced in 
China” was, in the light of the facts revealed in the trade 
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statistics in the following chapter, an unwarranted ex 
geration.° 


THE BoyCcOTT AND THE “ FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


The Fifteenth Meeting, on October 24, 1931, was giv 
over to discussion of a Japanese counter-proposal for t 
settlement of the entire Sino-Japanese controversy. Espec 
concern was shown over the meaning of certain “ fundamet 
tal principles mentioned in the Japanese text of the pic 
posed agreement as essential in the adjustment of difhal 
ties. The Japanese claimed that the meaning of their tex 
(the counter-proposal) was identical with the meaning 0 
the text read by the President of the Council. 

Lord Cecil, the British representative, questioned the Jap+- 
nese representative as to the meaning of the “ fundamental 
principles,” asking in particular why Japan could not accept 
the President’s text if the Japanese text meant, as the othet 
did, only that the Japanese wished the Chinese to live up t0 


their ordinary treaty agreements.’ 

Mr. Yoshizawa answered: 

... As regards the fundamental principles, my government hold 
certain views but I cannot communicate these views oficially to 
the Council until my government has authorized me to do so. 

It is quite natural that my government should wish to enter into 
negotiations with China in order to reach agreement on 2 n 
of questions with a view to ensuring the securing of the life and 
property of Japanese nationals in Manchuria. My government it: 
tends to conclude an agreement with China as a measure previous 
to evacuation. .. .8 


At this meeting the unwillingness of the Japanese to be 
direct and frank made the progress of the discussion slow 
ind difficult. The boycott, which was not a direct issue, W2 
confused with danger to Japanese life and property, and the 
ituation in China was confused with that in Manchuria. 
Difficult as this made it for any member of the Council not 
irectly concerned in the dispute to deal with the mattet 
learly, nevertheless, Salvador de Madariaga undertook, in4 
<ilful and straightforward speech to get the discussion for- 
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ef, a0 wt ~~ ward, He referred to the importance which the Japanese 
attached to “ security’ and said: 
. I will try to explain briefly the perplexity which the texts cause 
AE ae me, I ke eae mean that ecuatioe piles on security, se- 
ber 24 IHL curity depends on pacification, and pacification depends on the 
counter po settlement of a number of questions which have nothing to do 
qi either with security or with evacuation. 


se COntORER - | 
-ofceti = And, he might have added, which seem to be connected with 


vanese te boycotting.° 
adustoet = The boycott was not considered again in the Council until 
meant? the Eighteenth Meeting. References to the boycott are to be 
with tt found, however, in the mass of material received, in the 
ml. meantime, by the Secretariat of the League.*° We now find 
quest definite information as to the meaning of the “ fundamental 
f tte" principles ” which had been of such importance in the earlier 
ancl discussion. A “statement” is reported which was made by 
neut8* the Japanese Government at Tokyo on October 26. The basic 
ioee* principles, we are told, which the Japanese government had 
in mind include, as number 3, “ Complete suppression of all 
organized movements interfering with freedom of trade and 
«age ‘stitting up international hatred.” It seems plain from this 
ce that the Manchurian question was held by the Japanese gov- 
0s efnment to involve the Chinese boycott.” 
it? During the same period the Secretariat received from the 
a" representatives of China certain ‘“ observations” on the an- 
o a swet of Japan to the communication from the signatories of 
ae the Pact of Paris. After pointing out that it is the contention 
of the Japanese government, in this reply, that the boycott 
_ movement in China is contrary to Article II of the Pact of 
ue Paris, the Chinese statement remarks that “ the Chinese gov- 
“ etnment is a little surprised at such an argument from such a 
“source” for, surely, if the Pact of Paris can be held to con- 
' demn a refusal on the part of private persons in China to buy 
Japanese goods, it must @ fortiori condemn the acts of the 
” Japanese Government.’? The following sentence, from the 
‘’ same statement, gives the Chinese point of view toward the 


. anti-Japanese feeling in China: 
: 13 


eat; 
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The Chinese government would add that anti-Japanese feeli 
China is a direct, natural, and inevitable result of the action 0 
Japanese army in Manchuria, and will die down rapidly as 
as the cause of hostility is removed.?? | 


At the Eighteenth Meeting of the Session on Nover 
21, the Japanese representative again referred to “ the ope 
declared policy of the Chinese Nationalist Party and thea 
foreign campaigns which it foments and directs, {whi 
have led in Manchuria to a long series of vexatious acts... 

It is to be noted that the Japanese representative ma 

every effort, as in earlier speeches, to keep Manchurian a 
Chinese issues linked. At this meeting he did not separ 
the boycott or the idea of the boycott from danger to Jap 
nese life and property, or from violent acts of the most ge 
eral sort. The earlier Chinese statements concerning an 3 
peal to the Chinese courts by the nationals of a boycotte 
country may be recalled to mind. Such formally pattems 
statements tended to create an atmosphere of unteality. 1 
the European members of the Council it must have seemé 
that the representatives of the two countries, and particulat| 
the Japanese, were going through an claborate display 0 
legalistic shadow-boxing signifying nothing but the passagt 
of time. 

Between the close of the Sixty-Fifth Session of the Cour 
cil (December 10, 1931) and the opening of the Sixty-Sut 
Session (January 25, 1932), there were numerous commut 
cations to the Secretariat of the League of Nations concem 
ing the Sino-Japanese dispute. A Japanese communication 
offered evidence that a government Committee of Education 
and the Executive Yuan of the government itself had pat 
ticipated in anti-Japanese efforts. 


THe BOYCOTT AND THE SHANGHAI AFFAIR 


The Sixty-Sixth Session of the Council opened January 2) 
1932. The troubles at Shanghai had begun and the Japaneé 
demands upon Mayor Wu of Shanghai had been presented 
W. W. Yen was now representing China.** He introduced! 
note of realism into the accounts of the situation. This w# 
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particularly noticeable in his discussion of the boycott. At 
the first meeting he referred to the Japanese policy in gen- 
eral, saying that Japan intended, first, to compel China to 
submit to the Japanese annexation of Manchuria and, sec- 
ondly, to compel the Chinese authorities to suppress “all 
manifestations of anti-Japanese feeling.” ** He stated it as 
his opinion that “ the idea of the Japanese military demon- 
stration is to suppress the boycott.” Mr. Yen took the 
position, as had Mr. Sze, that the Chinese people had the 
tight to buy where they pleased. He repeated his observa- 
tions in comments which he made on the first report of the 
so-called Shanghai Committee, a committee of local consular 
officials and representatives of the members of the League at 
Shanghai, appointed to report promptly to the League on 
events in that city. 

This report, it is to be observed, gave an important place 
to the boycott in its brief statement of the conditions which 
led to the troubles at Shanghai and stated the causes to be 
“the Korean affair’? and the ‘“ occupation of Manchuria.” 
In its report the Committee pointed to the acts of the Anti- 
Japanese Boycott Association ‘‘ for which no redress could 
be obtained through the courts” as having engendered a 
“spirit of bitter hostility.” The demands upon Mayor Wu 
were reported to include “ the immediate dissolution of all 
anti-Japanese organizations engaged in fostering hostile feel- 
ings and anti-Japanese riots and agitations.”” There was no 
use of the term, boycott, but the reply of Mayor Wu to these 
demands specifically mentioned the local Anti-Japanese Boy- 
cott Association as having committed illegal acts and an- 
nounced its abolition.** 

The Japanese representative, Naotaké Sato, in giving his 
version of the course of events at Shanghai, blamed the Chi- 
nese government for having fomented trouble and stated it 
as his opinion that the purpose of the anti-Japanese move- 


ment was to drive the Japanese out of China. Japanese trade, 


he said, “ had been brought to a standstill ” by the virulence 


of the boycott.2” 
We may turn from the Shanghai situation to a more gen- 
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eral statement on the place of the boycott in the whole 
pute. between the Chinese and the Japanese. On Febr 
19, 1932, at the Twelfth Meeting of the Council, Mr: 


put the matter thus: 

. . . It was my government's intention to liquidate the local 
flict at Mukden as soon as possible, and at the very outset. We 
sired to negotiate with China and settle this incident with her 
direct conversations. Matters, however, developed in an altoget 
unexpected manner. The boycott in Central and Southern G 
became extremely active. The anti-Japanese movement was ino 
ceivably violent. . . . I can say for certain that the outcome of | 
movement was that we were being driven from China. We havel 
all our trade and our place has been taken by others. Even if 0 
mal relations were re-established tomorrow, our Chinese tra 
would none the less be lost to us for years to come.... Ont 
one hand, almost all the countries in the world are closed to u 
and, on the other, we are driven from Central and Southern Chir 
and have lost our entire trade there. That being so, we must set 
a solution and look near Japan in Manchuria. 


Later in the same meeting, he said: 

... The Chinese representative has just accused Japan of foment 
ing trouble. . .. We desire order and calm to prevail in Chin. 
for these are the indispensable conditions for our economic activity. 
We are endeavoring to develop our trade as far as possible; . .. 


The importance of the boycott, both as a Chinese weapo 
and as a threat to Japan, had now been made clear to the 
members of the League by the march of events and the tt 
port of the Shanghai Commission. The discussions of the 
boycott in the meetings of both the Council and the Assembly 
grew more definite and more difficult. 


THE SPECIAL SESSION OF THE ASSEMBLY AND THE 
COMMITTEE OF NINETEEN 


The dispute entered a new phase with the meetings of the 
Special Session of the Assembly, called at the request of 
China to consider the controversy under Article 15 of the 
Covenant of the League. During the existence of this special 
session there were certain meetings of the Council as well 
At times the matter was considered by a General Commis 
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of the boatia:: sion composed of one representative from each delegation in 
nd the fant (: the Assembly. The Special Session called into existence a 
ting of the (at!! Special Committee, usually referred to as the Committee of 
Nineteen. The controversy, as it appeared before these vari- 
reno ots. US bodies, is dealt with chronologically. 
> and attherniz + Lhe work of the Special Session of the Assembly began on 
setle hs inte ~March 3, 1932.%* For the first time, delegates from nations 
ever, derelpet##: not involved in the dispute dealt at some length with the 
in Cental wi! hoveott, Mr. Eduard BeneS of Czechoslovakia spoke at this 
Fe early session—and later during the meetings of the Commit- 
pert (hin tee of Nineteen—in the clearest manner concerning the boy- 
taken by oes & cot. In setting forth his view of the problem, he said: 
vmorrow, aw Moreover, on looking at the present dispute, I think we can- 
"yeats (0 Gm not entirely disregard certain events, said to have occurred in China, 
the wold # which would seem to be directed against Japan. For instance, the . 
Cental a Se boycott to which reference has been made, but of which no details 
That beg #** have been given, would, if it were proved, constitute a hostile pro- 
hunt cedure which could be complained of to the League. I regret that 
Japan did not of her own volition lay this matter before the League, 
I _ as was, and is, her right. Neither public opinion nor the members 
-gcowsed fife” © Of the League could have turned a deaf ear to her complaints. 
alm op’ On the other hand, though, under the Covenant, a country pos- 
for out ato! sesses the right to insure its legitimate defense, it has not the right 
{sp to take justice into its own hands except with the permission of the 
2 8 League, . . .29 
mee  Atthe Assembly meetings the Japanese representative pre- 
eens’ Sented no new ideas concerning the boycott. He renewed the 
, gust’ attack on the Chinese government and declared the boycott 
i} and it an economic and political weapon, to which China has resorted in 
pursuit of her national aims. It constitutes a real threat to peace 
and does great harm to that good understanding between nations 
qq Upon which peace depends. The Japanese delegation wishes to 
gy "draw the Assembly's attention to this point. 


as; , At the first meeting of the Committee of Nineteen on 
me March 17, 1932, there was new evidence of the importance 


i : attached to the boycott by both the Japanese and the Chi- 
tee” Qese, It was now seen to be a matter on which the Japanese 


pe were insistent in the negotiations for the cessation of hostili- 
ie rg Hes at Shanghai. This insistence was shown in the discussion 
yefdl 
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before the Committee of a note ** by means of which th 
Japanese endeavored to bring before the Conference dealin, 
with the cessation of hostilities at Shanghai, or to connec 
with this Conference, the matter of the boycott. Th 
speeches before the Committee refer to this as the “ Separate 
Note.” It was explained by the President, and referted to by 
others, before the Japanese and Chinese spokesmen expressed 
themselves. Mr. Sato dealt with it in the following speech: 


I come now to the question of the Separate Note, conceming 


which the President has given an explanation. . .. 
The first thing of which I wish to remind the Committee—ad 


you will all have no difficulty in appreciating the fact—is the w- 
portance attached by Japan to the cessation of the anti-Japanes 


agitation, including the boycott... . 
. . . If the Separate Note is not accepted by the Chinese Govern: 


ment, we will postpone the discussion on this point and will ope 
conversation on it at a later date. JI must, however, state unequivo- 
cally that there is no change in the importance we attach to ths 
matter. 

He emphasized the “ restoration of peaceful conditions ” and 
reserved for his government ‘ complete liberty of action i 


this matter.”’ *” 


There was lengthy discussion of the problem of the Sep 


rate Note. The legal difficulties presented by its place in the 
negotiations concerning the cessation of hostilities at Shang 
hai are important to us because, behind the legal problem, 
was the question whether or not the boycott was to be directly 
dealt with in these negotiations. The suggestion was made 
that it be dealt with as a proposal which the Chinese were 
free to reject. But in a second statement the Japanese spokes 
man made it quite clear that at the Conference, and always, 
Japan would try to secure the abandonment of anti-Japanesé 
movements of all descriptions, especially the boycott. 
There was considerable uncertainty as to the disposal of 
his matter. It seemed to the Japanese spokesman that the 
ettlement was to his satisfaction, since the President said that 
t must be clearly understood that the question of the boycott 
ame within the scope of the Shanghai Conference. But the 
surse of the discussion was such that the Chinese spokesma0 


1 
‘ 
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“by news, was able to say: “I am very much gratified that the question 
ue the (tx: of the Separate Note is now abandoned.” He went on to 
"Staoghy sx: explain China’s position concerning the boycott: 
t of tt be I notice that there has been a great deal of talk of the discus- 
‘{ottsat: sion of the boycott at the Shanghai Conference. If I remember 
ident and’ atight the Shanghai Conference was called to discuss measures of 
sespolews Stety and security concerning the property and lives of the resi- 
we '. dents in the Settlements. It is again more a question of peace and 
| the to: order than one of a political character. In our view, the boycott 
come Nigz 18 not a local matter. A discussion at Shanghai of the boycott would 
yn... fot solve the problem, since the boycott is found not only in Shang- 
od te Gert ‘hai, but in Tientsin, Peiping, Tsingtao, and indeed, all over China. 
ap te te In consequence, a discussion of that subject locally would not solve 
no tex: the problem. We regard the boycott as part of the whole Sino- 
Japanese dispute and that question, as I have repeated again and 
te(3s; ain, will be solved automatically: the moment Japan withdraws 
; mitt; Het troops and recommences her friendly relationship with China, 
is yz our people will commence again to buy Japanese goods. Our Gov- 
eg emoment has not prohibited our people from buying. It is the 
people who will not buy. 
__ The problem of the boycott is a part of the whole Sino-Japanese 
cons? dispute. As soon as that is regulated in a just and permanent way, 
erp through the assistance of the League of Nations, this boycott will 
‘die a natural death. I refer to this matter for fear that the repeated 
__,., Mention of the bringing of the question of the boycott before the 
in" Shanghai Conference might lead people to think that that Conference 
Sf" has been called to discuss the boycott. It is not so. If we refer to the 
{:42 resolution we shall understand the position. I just want to make that 


bl? point clear,8 
Mr. MATSUOKA’S ATTACK UPON THE BOYCOTT 


"The Sixty-Ninth Session of the Council ** was the scene of 
i*" the next discussion of the boycott. It did not come up again 
*" at the Assembly until somewhat later, for that body was busy 
“ with the report of the Lytton Commission which had been 
' released on October 2. At the Fifth Meeting of this Session 
. of the Council, held on the morning of November 21, Yosuké 
~ Matsuoka represented the Japanese government. In a speech, 
* from which the following paragraphs are quoted, he pre- 
sented certain developments in the Japanese attitude toward 


* the boycott: 


Lo 
. 
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The relations of China with foreign Powers has not been in 
proved since radical ideas were adopted by the Kuomintang par) 
As the League Commission has reported, ‘ In two particulars has thi 
been carried so far as to contribute to the creation of an atmospher 
in which the present conflict arose—namely, the use made of the eco: 
nomic boycott and the introduction of anti-foreign propaganda in 
the schools.’. . . 

Although the armies of China number in all over two million 
men, few of them are organized or intended for the defence of the 
country. In coping with alleged injustice on the part of foreign 
Powers, a method other than armed resistance has often been adop- 
ted. This is the boycott—a form of hostility contrary to commer: 
cial treaties or treaties of amity. Its results are often more protra- 
ted, worse, and more difficult to deal with than what is recognized 
as war. It is warfare of an insidious character. 

Our people in China have been tortured for many years by this 

ractice, which included the cutting off of even daily provisions 
Many have been brought to ruin. Many of our industries at home, 
as well as in China, have been seriously injured, some actually de 
stroyed. If it were a spontaneous and natural thing, due to the ds 
like of us by those who buy our goods, we would have less to com- 
plain about, but it is an institution inspired and organized by the 
Kuomintang and even Government officials. It is utilised as a0 
instrument of national policy to secure abandonment by a foreiga 
Power of its treaty rights. The Powers of the world have outlawed 
by treaty the resort to war with arms. I would ask the Counal why 
the boycott, when it assumes an official or semi-official character, 
should not be condemned by the League of Nations and outlawed 
by it. 
"tt is not only the Japanese who have suffered from this form of 
activity. Great Britain and even the United States have been boy- 
cotted. But we, who depend more upon Chinese trade than 40 
other nation, have, in recent years, borne the brunt of it. The Com 
mission pointed out that, ‘so far as Japan is China’s nearest neigh: 
bour and largest customer, she has suffered more than any othet 
Power from lawless conditions.’ We have suffered from boycott in 
spite of long and serious efforts to be on terms of amity with China 
But the longer our tolerant attitude was oberved, the more sevett 
secame the hostility. Our toleration was apparently mistaken by 
he Chinese as weakness and seemed to encourage the political fac 
ions to go further in the organisation of their efforts to injure us.” 
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Mr. Koo’s DEFENSE OF THE BOYCOTT 
At the Sixth Meeting, held the same afternoon, Wellington 


Koo discussed the boycott in completely realistic terms. Mr. 
Sze had, in so far as he could, avoided discussion of the 


relationship between the boycott and the government; Mr. 
Yen had defended it. It remained for Mr. Koo to make a 
definite declaration concerning the Chinese government's atti- 
tude toward the boycott. He spoke forcefully and frankly, 


saying: 

On the subject of the Chinese boycott of Japanese goods, to 
which Japan has always taken exception, I wish to add only a few 
observations to the Commission’s report, which has already given 
Us an interesting account. The boycott in our opinion is nothing 
but a measure of self-defence. It is a form of reaction against a 
given cause of external origin—a cause which is beyond China’s 
control. In the past twenty-five years, there have been nine boy- 
cotts against Japanese goods. As the report says on page 115: 

‘If these boycotts are studied in detail, it will be found that each 
of them can be traced back to a definite fact, event, or incident, 
generally of a political nature and interpreted by China as directed 
against her material interests or detrimental to her national prestige. 
Thus (continues the report, with a keen sense of appreciation of 
cause and effect), the boycott of 1931 was started as a direct sequel 
to the massacre by Koreans in July, following the Wanpaoshan in- 
cident in June of that year, and has been accentuated by the events 
at Mukden in September, 1931, and at Shanghai in January, 1932.’ 


_ It is true that Shanghai is the centre of the present boycott. But 
is it to be wondered at that the Chinese people in Shanghai should 
be most active in this form of retaliation, when they have not only 
heard of the undeclared war in Manchuria, an integral part of 
China, but have personally experienced the suffering for five. weeks 
in February and March last, and seen the Japanese troops withdraw 
in May only to rush to North Manchuria to assist other Japanese 
troops in their work of slaughter and destruction? . . . One could 
imagine the feelings of the Chinese people in other parts of China 
who learned of the fate of the Three Eastern Provinces and of their 
fellow-countrymen therein. It is against this policy of wanton aggres- 
sion on the part of Japan that the present boycott has been, and is 
still, maintained. 

When these facts are taken into consideration, it will be under- 
stood why, not only individual Chinese refuse to buy Japanese 
goods, but even public organisations actively participate in the 
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movement with a view to making the boycott as effective as poss 
ble. Realising the weakness of their country in arms and armi- 
ments, they manifest this indignation and protest against the wrong 
done to China by Japan by this self-denying method of retaliation. 
For, in thus bringing this economic pressure to bear upon Japan, 
they, especially the Chinese merchants, sustain considerable loss to 
themselves. It is a sacrifice on their part. In fact, no Japanese 
goods which were the property of Japanese nationals were conis 
cated; and, if some were seized under a misapprehension, they were 
always released when their ownership was fully ascertained. 
In such a spontaneous popular movement, no Government could 
entirely keep aloof; and, fully sharing as it does the prevailing 
sense of wrong and injustice done to the country, of whose secunty 
from external aggression it is, in the eyes of the people, the ac- 
nowledged guardian, the Chinese Government cannot help smart 
thising with, and giving countenance to, such a movement. Besides, 
it is a measure of legitimate, defence which the Central Government 
could not refuse to countenance. On the contrary, the intensity of 
popular feeling aroused by Japan’s unprovoked war on Chioa— 
for it is war ‘in disguise,’ to use the words of the Commission— 
has rendered it necessary on occasions to issue orders to the loal 
authorities for the purpose of guiding the movement within lawful 
bounds and better ensuring the safety of Japanese life and property. 
It has been due to such vigilance on the part of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that (as confirmed by the Commission's report) so few 
untoward incidents have occurred throughout the period since the 
commencement of the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. 

The question has been raised as to the possible implication of 4 
neasure of responsibility on the part of the Chinese Government, 
f there has been official guidance of the present organised boycott 
\f Japanese goods. In the opinion of the Chinese Government, 10 
esponsibility can justly be attributed to it. In the face of such wan: 
on and premeditated aggression as characterises the Japanese mill- 
iry activities in Manchuria and China Proper, every form of tt 
stance, it is submitted, would be justifiable as legitimate defence. 

While seeking a peaceful settlement through the League, in cot 
wemity with the Covenant, and while awaiting a decision, it 's 
scessary, in the meantime, to check if possible the steady advance 
‘the invading forces and their continued aggravation of the situ 
‘on, lest each new situation should be regarded as an existing 
lity and be assigned the importance of an accomplished fac. 
ina, faithful to her policy of peace and forbearance, chose this 

cific mode of resistance. It is believed that this form of pressutt 

the invading country is more humane in that it does not entail 
ing and bloodshed, which would be unavoidable if force wee | - 
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xe bopcot ttt! sesisted with force. That injury has been done to Japanese interests 
it county in cst js to be expected. It is, however, not comparable to the loss of tens 
and prota? of thousands of Chinese lives and to the destruction of billions of 
lenying mat dollars of Chinese property, inflicted by the Japanese army in Man- 
pressure to bw churia, in Shanghai, and in Tientsin. 
, susan moses. Amidst such a popular movement animated with a feeling of 
pat. In faa: patriotic indignation, it is possible that methods not fully in con- 
anese cation: formity with the law in its strict terms have sometimes been em- 
misappretasz> ployed by the more zealous participants to make the boycott more 
as fully aust. © effective. But when one remembers that three of the richest Provin- 
ent, 00 Gora ~=« ces Of China have been invaded and occupied by the Japanese mili- 
45 it ae ts © tary forces without provocation, their conduct might be considered as 
-ountr, oft’ © justifiable. The pare may be asked as to what would happen in 
; of tee? another country if subjected to such a grievous wrong and confronted 
nent ome” With such an imminent threat to its existence. In the present circum- 
hamoeset? Stances, it might not perhaps be unreasonable for the Chinese Gov- 
the Ceanle + €tnment to legalise the present nation-wide boycott of Japanese com- 
ator, te ©=©paties and Japanese merchandise, and thereby to ensure more uni- 
oked sect = f0rm methods of enforcing it. That it has not yet done so is charac- 
of te (os teristic of its policy of restraint and moderation. 
ue orden 2 t cannot be too strongly emphasised that China has applied the 
venet tz’ boycott against Japanese action only with great reluctance, because 
we hte? (as has just been stated), while it is directed as a defence against 
ijt Japanese aggression, it entails considerable loss and sacrifice upon the 
a's re Chinese people. Loving peace and always pursuing a policy in favour 
" pl’? of peaceful adjustment of international disputes, she would have infi- 
ut ‘ltely preferred arbitration as a method of settlement with Japan. She 
apt could not wish too earnestly that Japan, militarily a stronger nation 
wae than China, had tried to arrange whatever claims she might have 
nit desired to present against her by any one of the peaceful methods 
(ect Provided in the Covenant of the League of Nations of which she 
iv’ Petself is a member. But, instead, the Japanese military authorities 
sjes Committed Japan, at the outset, to a policy of force and plunged into 
““1¢, the execution of a well-prepared plan of aggression. 
int! In the view of the Chinese Government, the vigorous application 
ge of the boycott against Japan is entirely necessary, the more so as re- 
ivi! tess by the League requires time. The experience of the past four- 


sag’ 
a ‘; teen months appears to have justified its opinion. Not only has the 
ae Japanese Government not yet fulfilled its engagements under the 
eo Council resolutions of September and December last by withdrawing 
ige, the Japanese forces within the so-called South Manchuria Railway 
‘zs’ one, but has on the contrary permitted them to continue their opera- 
j- {ons until, today, practically all the Three Eastern Provinces have 
.¢ been occupied by them. Nor has the League of Nations during all 
; this long period as yet been able to find an effective way, either of 
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preventing the continued aggravation of the situation there, polit 
cally and militarily, by the Japanese troops, or of enforcing its resolv- 
tion requiring their promised withdrawal. 

To deny China the use of boycott against such Japanese militay 
aggression as has been going on in Manchuria for over a year would 
be, in our opinion, the denial of a legitimate and peaceful instrument 
of defense. Moreover, in the present economy of the world, the adop- 
tion and application of prohibitive tariffs, quota systems and «:- 
change restrictions is a generally approved practice. If such measurts 
are favourably countenanced today as legitimate measures of self 
defence against economic encroachments, is there not greater justil- 
cation, then, for the employment of the boycott, which is in all it 

essentials a measure of similar character, as an instrument of legit 
mate defence against military aggression? 

The question whether the organised application of the boycott to 
the Japanese nation is consistent with friendly relations or in con 


formity with treaty obligations does not arise in the present as | x, 
until another preliminary question is determined—namely, whether, j 
after the massacre of an appalling number of peaceful Chinese 
nationals in Korea, and in the face of the unprovoked military ive | J] 
sion of Chinese territory and unceasing destruction of Chinese life § t¢ 
and property in Manchuria, Shanghai, and elsewhete, the relations | &; 
with Japan could still be considered as friendly, and whether im | *, 
ought still to be held on her side to the scrupulous observance of By, 
reciprocal treaty obligations, which Japan, by her flagrant acts of Foy 
violation, has deliberately thrown to the winds. ran 
It is sincerely hoped that the foregoing observations will be found 
helpful in the consideration of the question of the boycott of Jap- J) Th 
anese goods, and will contribute to a fuller appreciation of its | Wy 
purport and meaning.?¢ 7 
Discussion of the boycott was continued at the Seventh and | 
Eighth Meetings of the Council. Mr. Matsuoka, answering de Le 
Mr. Koo, said: id én 
In his statement the Chinese representative gave the erroneous is it 
impression that boycotts in China are always resorted to when the 
Chinese people feel antagonistic because of some wrong done by 4 
‘oreign Power. That is not true. Boycotts are instituted against some 
xtraordinary measure to which a foreign Power is compelled to have Peta 
ecourse as a consequence of disorderly conditions in the county. | » 
fot only that, they are often used to coerce and extort concessions | Cu , 
rom foreign Powers, and to back up attempts to compel foreignets " oy 
r foreign Powers to do what China wishes. From what we have Teng 
en in China we can term the boycott a war in disguise. It is as bad | Bey 


actual war, if not worse. 
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He proceeded to quote from the speech in defense of the boy- 
cott made by the Chinese representative at the Sixth Meeting 
in which the latter had said that “ it might not be unreason- 
able to legalize the boycott.” Mr. Matsuoka then said, “In 
saying this the Chinese representative admitted the legalisa- 
tion of the boycott.” The Japanese speaker warned the Coun- 
cil of the seriousness of this step.*” The following day he 
said that, since he had contradicted flatly the statement made 
by the Chinese representative that the Chinese government 
was not fully directing the boycott, he felt obliged to pro- 
duce some evidence. Again, warning the Council of the 
gtavity of the situation, he spoke of the great interest in the 
boycott evinced by the Executive Yuan, the Harbour Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Communications, and other gov- 


ernment units.”* 
Mr. Koo immediately replied: 
There is another point on which my Japanese colleague has tried 


to convince me—namely, that the boycott is really war in disguise; 
that it is as bad, and he added, it is worse than actual war, worse than 
the situation in Manchuria. If this were really the case, then we 
would prefer a Japanese boycott of Chinese goods to the forcible 
separation of Manchuria from the rest of China. But we maintain 
that the boycott is a peaceful means of defence.?° 


The Special Session of the Assembly returned to the dis- 
cussion of the boycott early in December.*° On December 6 
the Japanese representative repeated the statement that the 
boycott was a menace to world peace. He maintained that 
the League, by its refusal to countenance direct negotiations, 
had encouraged China to turn “a deaf ear to this proposal, 
thus stiffening and complicating the situation.” ™ 


THE COMMENTS OF OTHERS 


Perhaps the most interesting speeches on the general prob- 
lem of the boycott were those delivered by Mr. Benes of 
Czechoslovakia and Mr. Politis of Greece. In the course of 
the Tenth Plenary Meeting, on the afternoon of December 6, 
Mr. Benes delivered a long and careful speech upon the 
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Lytton report. Speaking of the League's responsibilities, 
said of the boycott: 

. . . According to the report of the Commission and to the stat 
ments of the two parties before the Council, there were two at 
gories of acts of that nature [hostile acts]—namely, anti-forcig 
propaganda, .. . ; and, above all, economic boycotting—syster 
atic, prolonged, organized, supported and, it would appear, fomente 
officially. 

Such acts should, in my opinion, be condemned. But, if th 
League condemns acts of that nature, it must proceed with equ 
firmness when, in a dispute of this kind, a member of the League 
decides to take the law into its own hands and, in doing so, engage 
in military operations on a large scale, which result in the detaching 
from the territory of another League member of several provinces 
having an area of some hundreds of thousands of square kilometres 

Such results are obviously out of all proportion to the original dis 
pute on the question of boycotting, and themselves create a new and 
most serious dispute, which has brought us to the present position, 
so dangerous as it is to peace. 

He then spoke of recourse to the Council of the League 
and again brought up the question of boycotting: 

I venture to say quite frankly that, in the present case, I should 
have no hesitation in categorically condemning active xenophobia 
... and officially organized boycotting, as acts which are prejudicial 
to world peace and should be unsparingly punished. . 

In the general solution of the dispute, proper consideration will 
have to be given to complaints submitted in this connection. 

If, however, we are told that the member of the League in qué 
tion could not have recourse to the League to put a stop to such ac 
—first, because national sentiment would not have brooked outside 
interference in the main question in dispute; . . . I can only a 
myself anxiously if that does not imply purely and simply, apat — 
from the violation of the Pact of Paris, a total misapprehension of 
the fundamental provisions of the Covenant . . .*? 


Mr. Bene§ here presented the boycott in its full importance. 
It would undoubtedly have been specifically mentioned mott 
frequently in the League discussions had certain circumstancés 
not existed. In the first place, Japan persisted in including the 
boycott under anti-Japanese agitation in general. The other 
and more important circumstance was the fact that Japat' | . 
military course in Manchuria and China was of paramout! | , 
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significance to the Western mind, greatly overshadowing the 
boycott itself. 

At the Eleventh Plenary Meeting, held the next morning, 
Mr. Politis of Greece, in the course of a speech in which he 
gave attention to the boycott, remarked: 

As my friend Bene§ pertinently remarked yesterday, if the ques- 
tion of self-defence really arose in this case, it was because there were 
and had been hostile acts committed on-the other side. Japan had 
serious cause to complain of China's attitude, which was character- 
ized by the two-fold fact of the unilateral denunciation of treaties 
and the anti-foreign agitation which found expression in systematic 
boycotting organized or abetted by the government. 

Those facts, attested by the Commission of Enquiry, are, I think, 
uncontested and incontestable. They constitute a kind of aggression 
and a flagrant violation of international law. That is the first point 
which must be emphasized, but, and this is the second point—were 
those facts such as to create the imminent danger for Japan which 
would justify the plea of self-defence and which alone could release 
her from the specific obligations laid down in Article 12 and the 
following articles of the Covenant? Was the resultant danger so 
imminent that Japan could not, before seeking to defend herself by 
force, appeal to the League of Nations, as the United Kingdom did 
in 1927? That is a second point which must be borne in mind. . . .*8 


At the Twelfth Plenary Meeting of the Assembly, held on 
the same afternoon (December 7, 1932), Sir John Simon in a 
speech on the Lytton Report referred to the “ deterioration ” 
which had taken place in China, so far as international codp- 
eration was concerned, since the Washington Conference. He 
then read from the report a passage in which mention was 
made of the part the economic boycott had played “ in the 
creation of an atmosphere in which the present conflict arose.” 

I take leave to say [he continued] that no fair account of the con- 
tents of this report can be given which does not include the descrip- 


tion of the deplorable condition of Manchuria in Chapter II and 
the objective account of the anti-foreign boycott in Chapter VII.% 


Later, during the same meeting, Mr. Moresco of the 
Netherlands, discussing the problem of coming to a decision 
on the essential questions, asked this question: ‘Can the 
boycott, as applied by the Chinese, be regarded as a peaceful 


weapon ? *? 85 
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THE FINAL STATEMENT OF THE LEAGUE 


At the Fourteenth Plenary Meeting, held on the aften 
of December 8, Quo Tai-chi for China and Yosuké Mats 
for Japan made their final pleas. After paying his respec 
the Chinese who by the boycott and by armed resistance ' 
keeping the Manchurian question open, the Chinese spo 
man elaborated the point that China could not be held equ 
responsible with Japan for bringing about the situatios 


the time. 

. . - I must [he said] make some comment on what the dele; 
of Japan said about the boycott. That is the more important, bea 
another delegate has spoken of it in phrases which seem almost 
imply that, because of the boycott, China bears an equal measutt 
responsibility with Japan for the situation that now exists. 

apan objects to the boycott; she declares that the boycott is 
gal. But its illegality must surely depend somewhat on the circu 
stances in which it happens to be used. Japan claims that she h 
acted in self-defence; the boycott may quite evidently be used 2s 
measure of self-defence, and it is an infinitely less cruel measure tht 
either armaments or blockades. As a measure of pressure ot s! 
defence, it is not a recent invention nor is it of Chinese origin. 

And, if it be said that there was boycott before the incident 0 
September 18, 1931, that undoubtedly is true. The present boycot 
arose out of the massacre of Chinese citizens in Chosen in 1931. 
But apart from that massacre, it is well-known—every member 0 
the Assembly knows it—that China has had every provocation. For 
many years Japan has pursued a policy of expansion and aggressiot 
in China and of direct and indirect intervention in our affairs. Sh 
has sought to promote disunion and disorder in our land; she hs 
helped to increase the difficulties our government has had to over 


come. 

Of course, the events of September 18, 1931, and the subsequet! 
invasion by Japan, intensified and extended the boycott. There a 
be no one who will hold that since then it has not been a measutt 
of legitimate defence. Indeed, the Assembly will remember that, 
the United States of America, an important group of highly respons" 
ble and distinguished citizens formally proposed last winter to jo 


China in boycott measures against Japan. 
But let me put aside the events that have followed since Septes 


ber 18, 1931. Let me ask you to consider the boycott and the s* 
called anti-foreign propaganda before that date. Japan complained 
that there were serious international wrongs. We believe that the 


were a reply to unjustified provocation.®¢ 
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ENT oF mig lu: . The final speech of the Japanese representative added noth- 
, ing to our knowledge of the situation. He did not, in fact, 
leeting, bel a mention the existing boycott against Japan. He did, however, 
"China an Yo: apain call the attention of the members of the Assembly to 
. Alter party’: the action taken by Great Britain and by the United States 
ind byamti'S when their nationals had suffered from earlier boycotts by 
o oped, the: the Chinese.*” 7 
nacouldaui! A Fter the adjournment of the Special Session of the Assem- 
ng about bly, the Committee of Nineteen settled down to the prepata- 
tion of a report for the Assembly. The findings on the subject 
mmmest tt? Of the boycott proved difficult to draft because of contending 
‘the more aR°= opinions within the Committee. 
1rses wh The representatives of the smaller nations took the point 
1 bets of of view that the boycott was a legitimate reprisal.** But the 
| that aow eS : : ‘ ; 
ves tnt eae fepresentatives of the larger nations, especially the English, 
‘somentute Whose memory of a major boycott was still very vivid, were 
[ipa cuits afraid of establishing a precedent. 
teenth When the report of the Committee of Nineteen was broad- 
Issa cast to the world from the League’s radio station,*® the boy- 


4 2 


Ga cott received brief, but significant mention. 

before ke The full application of the policy of international co-operation 

» Thep© initiated at the Washington Conference, the principles of which are 

s in Gt: still valid, has been delayed chiefly by the violence of the anti-foreign 

m—eef® propaganda carried on in China from time to time. In two 

ey po™ respects—the use of the economic boycott and anti-foreign teaching 

nioas!* in the schools—this propaganda has been pushed to such lengths 

| in x that it has contributed to creating the atmosphere in which the pres- 

‘qt #’ ent dispute broke out. 

ist’ The use of the boycott by the Chinese previous to the events of 
_ September 18, 1931, to express their indignation at certain incidents 

dt Of to support certain claims, could not fail to make a situation, which 

at © was already tense, still more tense. 

tbe” The use of the boycott by China subsequent to the events of 

cx’ September 18, 1931, falls under the category of reprisals. 

het 


. 
yar. 


SUMMARY 


«* At Geneva, the Chinese boycott was seldom referred to as 

1+" a separate matter during the early stages of the discussion of 

v3 the Sino-Japanese dispute. The troubles in Manchuria had 

~ brought the dispute before the League and attention was con- 
14 
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centrated upon securing the cessation of hostilities in 

churia. Nevertheless, the boycott emerged from the m: 

problems and it became one of the most interesting 

challenging of the issues. That it did so may be reg: 
as a sign of its real and underlying importance. 

During the discussion Japan moved from an emphasis t 
anti-foreign acts to an emphasis upon the boycott. Tor 
the end of the debate the Japanese spokesman took occa 
to denounce the use of the boycott and especially its us 
the Chinese government. In spite of the abundant evict 
that the boycott was held, by the Japanese, to be important 
evidence which is found in the “fundamental principl 
and the Separate Note—the Japanese did not try to put! 
boycott at the center of the dispute. 

In the early discussion the Chinese seldom spoke of t 
boycott. They minimized all anti-foreign movements in Chu 
including the boycott. More frequent mention of the boy 
by the Chinese was the result of the growing insistenc | 

Japan. As the Japanese pressed the question in their “ func: 
mental principles ” and “ Separate Note,” the Chinese move 
to a new position of open defense of the boycott. In th 
Special Session of the Assembly and before the Committee 
Nineteen, attention was given to the use of the boycott a! 
national weapon. This was, in part, due to the new Chinet 
position that the boycott constituted a means of self defea 
and a peaceful weapon. China vigorously maintained be 
right and her intention to continue to use this weapon. 

In view of the fact that the task of the League was at! 
times to bring about the cessation of hostilities, it did not fe! 
called upon to determine its attitude toward national by 
cotting. It was not required to do so, since the Japanese #! 
no time actually made the abandonment of the boycott byt 
Chinese a formal condition of settlement. Nevertheless, i 
national boycott was brought forcibly to the attention of th 
whole world by this dispute and by the Chinese use of tht 


weapon. 
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hat it did so ms? | 
ying import += =THE GREAT BOYCOTT: THE ECONOMIC EFFEC- 


moved frome: TIVENESS OF THE 1931 BOYCOTT 


s upon teh = "The economic effectiveness of the boycott of 1931 is to be 
ese Spoke) examined in the light of the account in an earlier chapter. 
cot and OP” The effectiveness of this boycott has been the subject of more 
e of theaht frequent comment in newspapers, periodicals, and official 
panes, reports than had been the case with the earlier boycotts. The 
"fundam* discussion of this phase of the subject, however, has in gen- 
iese did a eral been inadequate, and the conclusions of the different 
; _ observers have at times been conflicting. An illustration of 
ese seldoa®’ this conflict is to be found in the documents submitted to the 
jon mora Lytton Commission by the Chinese and Japanese. 
mention? The Chinese document, in so far as it deals with the 
e prowtg® economic consequences of the boycott, tends to minimize 
esta’ them, After the briefest attention to the annual trade statis- 
"te tics, which are presented without analysis of any sort, we are 
f the be told that ‘‘one can almost conclude that the effects of the 
frette(® boycott are psychological,” and “ that the Japanese suffer less 
eof tel from pecuniary losses than from the resentment of the 
oto tte ~Chinese nation which they feel to weigh upon them.” + 
asd The corresponding Japanese Document takes quite a differ- 
ir o ent tone in dealing with economic effectiveness. “ The most 
his direct and telling blow,” we are told, “ has been struck upon 
legt* trade.” It is admitted, in this document, that trade has been 
tis ie affected by many factors, and that precise measurement of the 
ado effect of boycotting is impossible. Japanese statistics, show- 
»{/F ing trade by months and with the various parts of China, are 
helt presented. These statistics, we are told, “ indicate roughly 
‘at but conclusively the deadly effects of the movement upon 
wet’ trade.” 2 
@® Elsewhere in the Japanese document the comment is usually 
in terms of the future. The Japanese are fearful lest their eco- 
nomic position in China be “ completely undermined.” The 
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loss of economic opportunities in China is presented 2 
grave danger to the national existence of Japan.” * Itt 
task to determine where the truth lies between the Ch 
statement that the effects of boycotting were largely “ psy 
logical ” and the Japanese assertion that the effect upon t 


was “ deadly.” 


JAPAN AS A SOURCE OF CHINA’S IMPORTS 


The best single index of the effectiveness of Chinese b 
cotting we have found to be the share of the boycotted co 
try in the import trade of China. The application of thist 
to the 1931 boycott provides strong evidence of its econon 
effectiveness. In 1930 25.0 per cent of China’s imports cat 
from Japan. In 1931 this percentage had dropped to 20.9. 
is necessary to go back to the years before the World War' 
find figures as small as this, and it happens that the Japant 
percentage for 1913 was precisely 20.9. In 1931, the 

Japan's share in China’s import trade dropped to the fgu 
for the last pre-war year. In 1932 only 14 per cent of Chines 
imports came from Japan. To find smaller figures we must £ 
back to the years 1907 and 1908, before the opening up 0 
Manchuria had increased the trade between China and Japa. 
The percentages for 1931 and 1932 make it clear that ths 
boycott was more effective than any of the earlier boycotts. 
It may be objected, however, that the Chinese statistics for 
1932 included the trade of the Manchurian ports for only the 
first half of the year. The exclusion of trade figures for 
Manchuria for the last six months may be thought to explaia 
the extremely small percentage for that year. In order to 
meet this objection the trade of China within the year bs 
been examined on the basis of the monthly statistics n0¥ 
available. This examination shows that 14.7 per cent 0 
China’s imports came from Japan during the first half of 
1932, when the Manchurian ports were still included, a1 
13.0 per cent during the second half, when the Manchuria 
orts were excluded. This difference between the first a0 
second half of the year is certainly not great enough to brs} 
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5 in Chit question conclusions based upon the general figure of 


existence of Jp’ 4 per cent 
inth lesb: It is to be observed, also, that the imports into China from 


ycoting wee Hongkong suffered a drastic decline during the year 1932 as 
rion tat thee: compared with 1931. The Chinese figures show imports of 
Hk. Tls. 193.7 million during the earlier year, and Hk. Tls. 
60.5 million during the later. It is difficult to believe that so 
F CHINA'S lat: great a decline actually took place, and we find, on examining 
focirees the Hongkong statistics, that Hongkong reported exports to 
| cae China, in 1932, which, at the rate of exchange for the year, 
hare of be come to Hk. Tls. 194.3 million.’ If the Hongkong statistics 
The appl: are the more accurate, and if the true total of imports from 
g evidenced Hongkong were included in the Chinese statistics, the Japa- 
tof Chines nese percentage of this larger total would be somewhat lower 
¢ had dp than the 14 per cent which we have reported as coming from 
fore the Ns Japan. 
ippens ue . _ We cannot make completely accurate corrections for Man- 
20.9. ae chutia and Hongkong, but, if we could, the percentage of 
depp *” China’s imports from Japan would show a decline about as 
14perce great as the uncorrected figures indicate, that is, from 25 per 
lertgue™ cent in 1930 to 14 per cent in 1932. When comparison is 
re the oe made with other countries we find that the percentage for the 
en Cit” three years 1930, 1931, and 1932 for Great Britain was 8.3, 
ike tt de 8.6, and 11.2, and for the United States 17.7, 22.3, and 25.3. 
ve eatle ; These countries, together with Japan, are of outstanding im- 
hin” portance in the import trade of China, and a drop in the 
pat Japanese percentage, accompanied by a noticeable rise in the 
"pade i case of Great Britain and the United States, is highly signifi- 
pout cant, We seem to have in the boycott of 1931 an effect upon 
at.“ trade which is discernible even in the most general figures. 


hin bk 
te’ THE DgCLINE IN IMPORTS INTO CHINA FROM JAPAN 
{79° AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


f is Imports into China, measured in Haikwan taels, increased 
inl in 1931 over 1930, but declined very considerably in 1932. 
cM Further evidence of the effectiveness of the 1931 boycott is 
i " to be found in an examination of the course of Japanese 
W” trade as compared with the total imports into China and with 
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imports from other countries. For the chief countrie 
figures are shown in Table 1, in which use is made o! 


device of relatives and link relatives. 


TABLE 1 


IMPORTS INTO CHINA DuRING 1930, 1931 AND 1932,6 SHOW 
RELATIVES AND LINK RELATIVES 


TOTAL IMPORTS 


Millions | Link 
Hk. Tls._ Relatives Relatives 
1930. . . . 1,309.8 100.0 
1931 1,443.4 109.4 109.4 
1932 1,062.6 81.1 73,6 
From Japan 
1930 327.2 100.0 
1931 302.1 92.3 92.3 
1932 148.4 45.4 49,1 
From United States 
1930... ., 232.4 100.0 
1931. a: 4 321.3 138.3 138.3 
1932 269.2 115.8 83.8 
From Great Britain 
1930... . 108.3 100.0 
i ) Se a ae 124.0 114.5 114.5 
1932... . 119.2 110.1 96.1 


The briefest examination of this table reveals a great rela- 
tive decline in imports into China from Japan. In 1931 totd 
imports into China increased by nearly 10 per cent, but i 
ports from Japan declined by nearly 8 per cent. In 1932 
total imports into China declined by about 25 per cent, but 
imports from Japan declined by 50 per cent. Consider the 
relatives for the United States and Great Britain: in both 
cases imports into China in 1931 increased while import 
from Japan declined, and in both cases the decline in 1932 
was much less than the decline in Japan’s trade. 

Comparison may be made with countries other than Great 
Britain and the United States. When this is done we add t0 


— 6h 
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s For the dfn the evidence that the decline in Japanese trade was outstand- 
“in vbich wis: 28 Between 1930 and 1931 only a few countries showed a 
hi telatively greater decline; British India, French Indo-China, 
Hongkong, Korea, Norway, and Denmark comprise prac- 

tically the entire list of such countries and in the trade of 

a: some of these special influences are to be discovered. British 

, 1931 40 i's India and French Indo-China sent unusual quantities of rice 
K Rams to China in 1930; the 1931 decline really represented a 
: return to normal trade. Korean trade suffered from the boy- 
: cott and smuggling. The decline in the case of Hongkong 

nist is to be accounted for in part by greater smuggling but, more 
100 largely, by changes in the gathering of the statistics.” Mak- 
124 * ing allowance for these exceptional cases, we may conclude 
sll“ that China imported more in 1931 than in 1930—in silver 


value—from fiearly every country in the world. These con- 
1000 siderations add to the significance of the decline in imports 


g3 + into China from Japan. 
44° Between 1931 and 1932 total imports into China fell off 
by about 25 per cent. Imports from Japan declined by 50 

0. - pet cent, and only four countries showed a greater decline: 
! Belgium, Hongkong, Korea, and Russia. In the case of 

* Hongkong, there is good reason to believe that, for the rea- 
sons stated, the report does not represent the facts. Korea 
- is, of course, a part of the Japanese Empire; imports from 
5 Korea are very largely into Manchuria, and, in addition, the 
1  * figures probably fail to take into account the whole of the 
_trade.® Troop movements and hostilities in Manchuria ex- 

yea 8 plain the decline in the Russian case. The special circum- 
i. #"" stances that caused imports into China from Belgium in 1932 
ef a to fall below half of what they were in 1931 is not known, 
ce £ but Belgium is the only country whose decline is not either 
5 pee explained or explained away. Aside from Russia, Korea, 
“ Hongkong, and Belgium, there was no country in the world 
at é among those of even moderate importance in China’s trade, 
‘Mt whose imports into that country were not relatively greater 
li” in 1932, as compared with 1931, than were Chinese imports 


_,, from Japan. 
= The annual figures from the Chinese side show an out- 


qc 
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standing decline in imports into China from Japan and 

the percentage of China’s total imports coming from Jap: 
They reveal, also, a great decline in imports from Jap 
when they are considered in comparison with imports fo 
practically every other country in the world. The boycott 
1931 seems to have been a fact of first importance when ¥ 
view the general situation through the Chinese statistics. 


JAPANESE EXPORTS AND THE BOYCOTT 


The general figures of Japanese exports during the year 
1931 and 1932 are now to be examined in order to discovet 
whether we have here, also, evidence of the effectiveness of 
the Chinese boycott. It has been shown that the percentage ot 
Chinese imports coming from Japan declined during the 
years 1931 and 1932. When we turn to figures showing the 
percentage of Japanese exports going to China, we find 
drop from 27.4 per cent in 1930, to 22.5 per cent in 1931, 
and 19.8 per cent in 1932. We look in vain for figures to 
equal those of 1931 and 1932 in the whole history of the 
trade between the two countries. Not too much is to be 
made of this fact, for the proportion of Japanese export 
going to China has shown a slight downward trend through: 
out the present century as Japanese trade with the rest of 
the world has grown. Nevertheless, it is significant that the 
lowest percentages of the century fall in the two years 1931 
and 1932. It is significant, also, that 13.7 per cent of Japan’ 
exports went to India in 1932, which is the highest pet 
centage of the century and well above the figure of 105 
per cent during the year 1918, when British exports to the 
East were at their lowest point during the war. Further 
examination of the Japanese export trade is best made by 
considering the changes revealed in Table 2. 

Attention is directed to the relatives in Table 2, and to 
the comparison of the relatives and link relatives for the 
different countries. The changes are such as were to bt | 
expected. A small decline in total Japanese exports over the 
three years 1930-32 is found, upon analysis, to have involved 
a great decline in exports to China and a great increase 10 
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Its into China ta jx exports to India. The change in the case of the United 
total imports cm= States was not great enough to require comment.’ India and 
t decline in mpi the United States may be regarded as representing two 
fn comparison Wit: groups of countries. Japanese exports to Europe and to 
try im the wot Tk Nosth America showed alterations over the three years 
fact of fist impitit?: 1930.32 similar to those in the case of the United States. 


irough the Chinese x: 
TABLE 2 


j AND THE HOICM 4 >anEsE EXPORTS IN 1930, 1931, AND 1932, SHOWING RELATIVES 
AND LINK RELATIVES 


nese exports duty 
examined in ott: ToraL Exports 
idence of the es: Millions a Link 
an hat the sd of Yen Relatives Relatives 
a gif 1930. . . . 1,469.9 100.0 
Japan i 1931 . . . . 1,147.0 78.0 78.0 
turn to fiat H 1932. 6. 1,410.0 96.2 122.9 
sa a To China 
i ne oo 100.0 
00k 1a val 1931 . . . . © 258.0 64.0 64.0 
the — 1932. . . «279.8 69.4 108.4 
oe To British India 
ion 0 ee 1930 . 2. 129.3 100.0 
owawald ie 195 ak ae 110.4 85.4 85.4 
prade wit © 1932° sae. 192.5 148.9 174.4 
ave F To United States 
in Ut vs 1930 . . . 2) 506.1 100.0 
elas 1930: x. om. Uk) 425.3 84.0 84.0 
nis the be? 1932. . . . 445.1 87.9 104.7 


e the fut’ 
oe a Japanese exports to Asia, outside of China, showed altera- 
ye wt © lons similar to those in the case of India. Since the World 
ie sp® War, an effective boycott of Japanese goods in China has 
frequently been accompanied or followed by an increase in 
Japanese exports to the rest of Asia; Japanese exports to 
America and Europe, on the other hand, seem to be rela- 
tively uninfluenced by the changes taking place in Asia. 
pot An examination of the decline in the export of the impor- 
hee fant commodities reveals further facts consistent with the 
View that boycotting in China was effective. Exports of 
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refined sugar, marine products, and cotton tissues declin 
further than did total exports; raw silk, on the contrat 
showed a smaller decline. 

The examination of the Japanese export figures in thei 
most general form makes the conclusion inevitable that Chi 
nese boycotting has had a general effect. How else are w 
to explain the relatively greater drop in exports to Chin 
than to other countries, and the relatively greater drop i 
the export of the commodities which are important in the 
Chinese trade? 

Viewing the Japanese and Chinese figures together, we 
find evidence of more effective boycotting than at any time 
in the past. No other boycott, it may be repeated, has 
seemed so plainly discernible in the general trade figures 
To make it certain that the boycott is an important factor 
in the changes in trade, we must carry the investigation 


further. 


THE MONTHLY FIGURES OF CHINA’S IMPORTS 


The chief reliance for detailed study of the 1931 boycott 
is upon the monthly figures of Japanese exports to Chin, 
as will appear. There are, however, monthly figures of 
imports into China for the period since November, 1931. It 
is desirable before taking up the Japanese statistics, to make 
it clear why the Chinese figures are not the basis of the 
detailed study, and to show that the Japanese and Chinese 
statistics are in substantial agreement, so far at least as out 
present problem is concerned. 

The Chinese monthly figures are not available in any form 
until about two months after the boycott of 1931 begat. 
They are, therefore, unavailable for purposes of any com- 
parison of boycott and non-boycott months. The Chinese 
igures do not show imports by countries for the various potts. 
‘or this reason they do not facilitate a study of the effective 
iess Of the boycott in the various parts of China for the 
eriod since November, 1931. Since the Japanese figures en- 
ble us to make comparisons of both the above sorts, they 
ave been retained as the basis of the detailed study. The 
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lucts, and cotton iw: Chinese figures, however, are a valuable supplement, and in 
ae raw silk #2 the table which follows, the agreement between the two sets 
| of figures is apparent. These figures show the value in 
panes ema U. S. dollars both of imports from Japan, as reported in the 
Chinese statistics, and of exports to China, as reported in 


conclusion inenttt= AtEm 
neral eft Hora: the Japanese statistics. 
ter drop in at. TABLE 3 
she relatively pest: 
“hich are mx; THE VALUE IN U. S. DoLLars (MILLIONS) OF GooDs MovING 
FRoM JAPAN TO CHINA, AS REPORTED IN THE 
are CHINESE AND JAPANESE STATISTICS 
hunese pu : . Chinese Imports Japanese Exports 
opcotting thas 2 1931: from Japan to China 
it may be me November . . . . . . 44 4.7 
the genetd tnt December . . . . . . 45 4,4 
ott is an mpi” 1932; | 
t cagry the we January . . . . 32 3.8 
Februay . . . . 1. 3.2 4.5 
March ee ee ne ee 7.3 
Cuina's juga vi a a ee ee ee? Z : : 
ay of te June ee. 6B 6.3 
nese export © - y ¢. sie, oe gi. “ee oo" 3.3* 
gen bes lies f 2.8. & mm 4 ] 4,3 
Re aoe ember. . 2. ww. 3h 3.3 
e Noveaht." October...) . . BT 2.6 
ese statis ~~ November. . . . . . 3.0 2.3 
not the bs - December . . . . . . 2.6 2.3 
panes alle em yee 
far at Total for 14 months 59.0 64.1 


* The Chinese figures do not include imports into Manchurian ports after 
i upingt Juge, 1932. The corresponding Japanese figures have been used for com- 
alable ne parison. 
tt of 1 
oss% Tt is plain from Table 3 that a study of Japanese exports 
to China covers roughly the same dollar totals which would 
thevat®’” be covered by a study of Chinese imports if the Chinese 
4 statistics furnished material in a form appropriate for such 
‘(ww a study. It is true that the Japanese total is higher, U. S. 
ree 8" $64.1 million, as compared with U. S. $59.0 million, but the 


ave ‘ ; difference is hardly great enough, under the circumstances, 
oq fuel 
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to require special explanation. It is an interesting fact, h 
ever, that the Japanese figures are lower for the moni 
since June, 1932, during which the Manchurian figures i 
excluded. This points to the conclusion that the discre 
ancy is connected with Manchurian trade, but does not e 
able one to say whether it is associated with boycottin 
smuggling, or some other factor in the situation. 

We may turn to an examination of the Japanese monthl 
figures with fair certainty that we have in these figures: 
true record of the course of the trade. 


JAPANESE EXPORTS TO THE VARIOUS PARTS OF CHINA 


Our earlier examination of the annual trade statistics has 
made it clear that we have to do in 1931 and 1932 witha 
drastic decline in Japanese trade with China. This is tne 
whether we take as our measure the value of the trade 
Haikwan taels or in Japanese yen. It was found to be tnt 
when percentages and relatives were examined, that is, when 
the decline due to the world depression and to other general 
causes operating upon the whole of Chinese or Japanese trade 
were eliminated in this rough fashion. It has not been estab 
lished that the relative decline in Japanese trade was due to 
the Chinese boycott, although the facts are more easily e- 
plained in this way than in any other. We turn, now, to the 
monthly figures of Japanese exports to China, in order to 
determine whether further evidence points to the boycott 4 
the explanation of the change in Japan’s position. . 
The annual statistics have revealed a relative decline 
the movement of goods from Japan to China in 1931. Itis 
important to know whether or not this decline took place 
during the closing months of the year, that is, after the 
beginning of the boycott. The Japanese figures show that 
Japan exported to China, including Dairen and Hongkong, 
Yen 258.0 million in 1931. No less than 85.7 per cent of 
hese exports were sent during the first nine months of the 
ear, and less than 15 per cent during the closing quatter. 
“he Chinese figures show that throughout the year 1931 
ae percentage of Chinese imports from Japan was 20.9. 
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[isan interse: During the last two months of that year, months for which 
CaS ap intern 2 . 

“ae lowe fre. We have separate Chinese figures, the percentage from Japan 
fe Matiwiss W2S no more than 10.3 per cent. A glance at the monthly 
@ Manchuni : 

niin figures in Appendix I, or at the chart which accompanies 

onclusion th 
an trade td them, reveals the same drop. The figures in U. S. dollars 
socated mir ‘Ake it startlingly clear that Japanese exports to China 
seria ' declined to a new and low level in October, 1931, and that 
tthe Ine: there was no general recovery throughout the year 1932. 
ote a may be accepted as proven that the decline began with 
“have io Ht the bo 

I e boycott. _ 

: Let us turn next to the statistics showing Japanese exports 
eres the various parts of China, and determine whether the 
us" decline in Japanese exports, so analyzed, is consistent with 
ual tats what we know about the boycott from other sources. The 
ijl adi’ first figures to be considered are those which show Japanese 

(hia It! exports to Kwantung, to Hongkong, and to “ China.” ™ 
ralue me This is the division shown in the general Japanese figures. 

yas fousd !* 

muned, ti TABLE 4 

ad t0 ii JAPANESE EXPORTS TO CHINA, KWANTUNG, AND HONGKONG IN 


INESE BOYCOM 


eof pe 1930, 1931, AND 1932 
us a a Torat Exports 
‘aie Millions Link 
e mote of Yen Relatives Relatives 
nun, a 1930 1,469.9 100.0 
in 22 1931 1,147.0 78.0 78.0 
| sek? 1932 1,410.0 96.2 122.9 
“od To Kwantung 
wee 1930 78.1 100.0 
i 1931 57.1 73.1 73.1 
ae 1932 107.7 137.9 188.6 
ae 
er To China 
ae 1930 260.8 100.0 
ee 1931 155.8 59.7 59.7 
he 1932 141.2 54.1 91.1 
, : To Hongkong 
ie 1930 55.4 100.0 
, 1931 36.5 65.9 65.9 
is 1932 18.0 32.5 49.3 
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In the absence of monthly figures, the statistics in Table 
4 would indicate some connection between the decline i 
exports and Chinese boycotting. The drop in exports t 
Kwantung in 1931 was little greater than the gener 
decline in Japanese exports, and may well have been the 
result of military activities in Manchuria. The sharp recor 
ery in 1932 strengthens this conclusion, for, if boycotting s 
not to be discovered in Manchuria in 1932, it is not likey 
that it was powerful in that region during the closi 
months of 1931. 7 

The figures for China and Hongkong show quite a differ 

ent state of affairs. The decline was somewhat greater in 
the case of China in 1931 and in the case of Hongkong i 
1932. This is quite in accord with the observation that the 
boycott started earlier in the Yangtze Valley than in South- 
ern China and that it has been pursued more systematically 
in Southern China during 1932. On the basis of these a 
nual figures we may establish the conclusions that the 
reveal some effect of boycotting. When we turn to the mort 
detailed figures we see that this conclusion is unescapable. 
Table 5 shows the facts which will be considered in the 
following pages. 

Concerning this table it is to be borne in mind that t 
shows values in U. S. dollars and not in yen. This explaias 
most of the difference between relatives and link relatives 
in Tables 4 and 5. This difference is outstanding in the as | ;, 
of Manchuria, for example. It is to be noted, also, that the | 
figures in Table 5 are for Japanese produce only, and dono | 
include re-exports. In short, Table 5 reveals, more acal | | 
ately than is possible on the basis of any other statistics, the 
true picture of Japanese trade to the various parts of China 
Comment upon this table is to be found in the discussion m 


in the following sections. . 


" 
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igure, thes: TABLE 5 


ton between i: 
The den #2 JAPANESE EXPORTS TO CHINA AND THE VARIOUS PARTS OF CHINA 
5 ie Mpt* IN U. S, DOLLARS AT MONTHLY AVERAGE RATES OF EXCHANGE 


preater ft 2 -“ pe 

d may wel be! op ca 
ice otal Exports from Japan U. 8. $ Relatives Relatives 

inchur, Th 1930. . 2 . . 725.9 100.0 

usion, for, a 1931 . . . . . 561.1 77.3 77.3 

4 in 1932 £82 1932: je. sr. ht EBITD 52.1 67.3 


gion dua * To China (including Kwantung and Hongkong—Japanese 
produce only) 


cong Show 1930 . . . . . 1849 100.0 
as somenta: 199T: a 4 om, tee e 22S 65.7 65.7 
vaedty «= «IBZ ee OID 36.7 55.9 
"e semi. TO Manchuria (including Kwantung) 

Valen 19390 . . . . . 55.9 100.0 

i ns ) rr rn 2 60.3 60.3 
ere 1932. . . . . 35.3 63.1 104.7 
he ha 27 

saciss: 10 North China 

we tun 1930. . . . . 344 100.0 

nee 1931 4. ww & 1227 66.0 66.0 
ni 1932... . . 187 54.4 82.4 
 COfsae 

To Central China 

if 19330. . . . . 63.9 100.0 

‘ke 1931. . . . . 40.2 62.9 62.9 
a 1932... . . 90 14.1 22.4 
nd uo ; 

dat? To South China (including Hongkong) 

fake 1990. . . « « 30.7 100.0 

ie 19331 . . . . . 19.8 64.5 64.5 
i 1932. . . . . 49 16.0 24.7 
je 

- JAPANESE ExporTs TO MANCHURIA 

ify 


J: Japanese exports to Manchuria, as revealed in the Jap- 
anese monthly statistics, show no sign of any boycott of 
Japanese goods. On the contrary, they show a rise through- 
out the year 1932, after a decline during the closing months 
of 1931 which has been explained above as due to military 
activities. From March to December, 1932, trade was at a 
level about equal to that which was maintained during the 
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second half of 1930 and the first half of 1931. Tabl 

shows that exports to Manchuria dropped to 60.3 in 1! 

while Japanese exports to all countries declined to no m 

than 77.3. In 1932 Japanese trade continued its decline, 

link relative being 67.3, but exports to Manchuria stand 
104.7. From whatever angle we approach the study of J 
anese exports to Manchuria — whether we consider | 
Kwantung leased area as representative of the region 

study total Japanese exports to all of the ports—we tea 
the same conclusion, that Manchuria was not the scene 
any effective boycotting of Japanese goods during the bo 
cott which we are now considering. 

Additional information concerning the trade of Ma 
churia shows that imports into this region from countre 
other than Japan have suffered so severe a decline as tt 
raise questions of another sort. If a drop in trade were 
and of itself evidence of boycotting, then it might be sai 
that the available statistics show that Great Britain, Russi 
and the United States were being boycotted in 1932. 

The Russian trade has been mentioned in an earlier se 
tion. Imports into the whole of China from Russia dropped 
to a lower point in 1932, as compared with 1931, than di 
imports from Japan. Much of this Russian trade is, of 
course, with Manchuria. The trade of Great Britain and 
the United States with Manchuria is indicated by the statis 
tics of the Kwantung leased area. We find that total im 
ports into Kwantung declined from 169.5 million yea i 
1930 to 97.9 million yen in 1931. Japanese trade declined 

from Yen 72.3 million to Yen 53.2 million, but British 
imports declined from Yen 5.5 million to Yen 1.5 million 
and American imports from Yen 13.5 million to Yen 3.! 
million. The relatively greater decline in British and Amet- 
ican imports is obvious. Information from an unofficial 
source shows an increase in imports from Japan into Kwat- 
tung in 1932.17 The import trade of Great Britain showed | 
no increase, in U. S. dollars, over 1931, and American 
imports showed a further, and a drastic, decline. No cout 
try other than Japan showed an increase in the U. S. dollar 


_ 
\ 
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ist lalfof’ value of its imports into Kwantung in 1932, and the decline 
ria cropped bi: in the cases of Russia, Great Britain, and the United States 
vuntres dedi’ was relatively greater than was the decline in Japanese 
de continelt: exports to China. 
wrts to Mud’ There may, of course, have been a greater import of 
approach tire’ goods from other countries through Japanese ports which 
whether ws Was credited to Japan in the Kwantung statistics. There 
ontative of es May have been a greater import of British and American 
| of te p* goods into Newchwang than in earlier years, though this 
ia wand: 18 unlikely. It is by no means true that a decline in trade 
: pod dct Means boycotting. What may be said is that the disturbed 
~ state of Manchuria has, under the circumstances, produced 
wo the ei 2 drastic decline in the import of goods from countries other 
; than Japan. Whatever may be the explanation, this sharp 


region fos: S40 

aeeié: decline has taken place. 

Jp nt 

hen ite JAPANESE EXPORTS TO NORTHERN CHINA 

wat Bi Japanese exports to Northern China are shown in Table 


ttedit! 5 to have declined over the three-year period of 1930-32 
da® about as rapidly as did Japanese exports in general. The 
ont Ra decline was at a more rapid rate in 1931 and at a less rapid 
ith Ish rate in 1932. This is quite consistent with our general 
so information concerning the course of events in the north. 
wet E ~The link relatives for North China for 1931 and 1932 may 
edt be compared with those for Japanese exports in general. 
{i In 1932 Japanese goods were shipped to the ports of North- 
mt’ ern China in greater quantities, as compared with 1931, 
“até than to the countries of the world in general. It is signifi- 
,, ut cant that the Japanese references to the 1931 boycott at 
4 (i: Geneva and in the document prepared for the Lytton Com- 
;! mission do not refer specifically to Northern China as an 

hss example of effective boycotting. 

:° The monthly figures of Japanese exports to this region, 

yc! Which are found in Appendix I, do, however, make it plain 

gs’ that the drop in trade in 1931 was probably associated with 

4 the boycott. The usual course of the trade, as may be 

\ Observed in the chart which accompanies Appendix I, shows 

a decline during the summer and the winter months with 


15 


A 
{ 
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high points in the spring and the autumn. In the winte 
1930-31 the drop in trade came late but was not other 
unusual. The decline during the summer was smaller t 
usual and was confined to the month of June. By Aug 
trade was at its highest point for the year, about U. 5. 
million. The next three months saw the inauguration 
the boycott following the Wanpaoshan incident and t 
destruction of Chinese lives and property in Korea, and t 
intensification of boycotting after September 18. The c 
lier boycotting seems to have produced an effect. Japane 
exports dropped in September and October. This was fo 
lowed by a drastic drop in November to a figure of le 
than U. S. $600,000. These are normally months of goo 
trade. Exports to North China during November, 19! 
were lower than for any November throughout the yea 
since 1907. We must go back to the years before the World 
War to find months during which the trade was as low for 
the autumn months as it was in 1931. It appears that 0 
these facts we have proof of early and effective boycotting 
in Northern China. 

The year 1932, however, shows Japan’s rapid tecovety 
of her important position in this region. By March, 1932, 
Japanese exports had reached the level of March, 1931 
After the midsummer decline in 1932 the normal recovefy 
failed to take place, however, and trade for the second half 
of 1932 was far below the level of the second half of 1930 

Our general account of the boycott makes it clear tht 
during the year 1932 the progress of the separation of Mar 
churia from China provoked difficulties between China and 
Japan. The intention of the Japanese to employ militay 
force to bring about control over Jehol province by the Mat- 
churian government became more clearly apparent dung 
the second half of the year and, as the year ended, prepatt 
tions for a clash were being made on both sides. Thes 
events were of immediate interest in North China and eat | 
new move was accompanied by a vigorous renewal of boy 


cotting. 
In spite of the fact that the drop in Japanese exports t0 
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the autum. kz North China was greater in 1931, when there were only 
1¢ late but m2: three months of boycotting, than in 1932, it is nevertheless 
he summer ws clear from the monthly figures that the boycott had an 
month of jue: unmistakable effect upon the trade. The evidence of this 
‘or the yea, ax. lies in the sharp drop in the autumn of 1931 and in the 
is saw thew: decline during the second half of 1932. On the whole 
ipaostan wae. there is clear evidence of the influence of the boycott in 
oroperty i kis North China. But this influence was not great enough to 
- Sentenbet 3’ produce in North China a decline as great as that which 
duced an ett: took place in the total export trade of Japan. 


1 October. TE: 
¢ foe 
nber to & JAPANESE EXPORTS TO CENTRAL CHINA 


wemally avs? 
e ra The Japanese statistics of exports to Central China in 
- spout: 1931 and 1932 are proof in themselves of the economic 
esters CHectiveness of Chinese boycotting. A glance at Table 5, 
rages the monthly figures in Appendix I, or at the chart which 
1 tage! shows these monthly figures, is sufficient to carry convic- 
| fee tion, Japanese exports in general declined in 1932 to 52.1 
per cent of the total for 1930. Exports to Central China in 
a's 1932 were no more than 14.1 per cent of the earlier total. 
lke The year-to-year comparison, made possible by the link 
i telatives, shows a figure of 62.9 per cent for 1931 and of 


a 
pe 22.4 per cent in 1932. oo 
thee The monthly figures show the widest fluctuations in Jap- 
iii aMeSe exports to Central China, with swings greater than 
ice those during the year 1925, when a boycott against Japan 
eat and Great Britain was turned against the British to the bene- 
al fit of Japanese trade. The year 1931 began with declining 
was &xports from Japan to Central China. This decline in the 
iy first half of 1931 was most pronounced in the trade with 
a Central China, but it is to be observed in the trade with 
i :. every part of the country, including Manchuria. It is this 
es drop which led observers at Geneva to point out that the 
2 decline in Japanese exports to China came before the boy- 
L cott of 1931. They venture the opinion that the explana- 
tion is to be found in “ the strengthened competitive power 
~ of Chinese industry within an increased tariff wall.” ** No 
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doubt the further decline in silver ought also to be 1 
tioned. 

One is tempted to speculate on the course of Japan 
trade as one of the causes of the Sino-Japanese hostilities 
1931. The decline in Japanese exports to China during | 
first half of the year may have helped to create the state 
mind in Japan which led to the outburst of feeling int 
summer and to military action in the autumn. The press 
due to a general decline in Japan’s trade was undoubted 
of some importance, and her trade with China was fallu 
off faster than her trade with the rest of the world. It ist 
be remembered, however, that Japanese trade on the who 
was not declining as rapidly as world trade. This indicate 
the complicated array of circumstances which must be bom 
in mind in any consideration of the decline in Japanese trad 
as a factor in Japan's resort to methods of violence in th 
autumn of 1931. 

When we turn to the course of the trade during tht 
second half of 1931 and the first few months of 1932, the 
decline is so drastic that the earlier drop seems unimportatl 
The first result, however, of the boycott seems to have beet 
an increase in Japanese exports to Central China. This s 
quite consistent with information from other sources that 
the trade statistics. There was at the same time a temporal 
decline in the importation of British goods.* The increas 
in Japanese exports was but the preliminary to the greates 
decline in Japanese trade with the Yangtze Valley that has 
occurred during the period for which statistics are available 
Observe the figures in Appendix I for the years 1931 aid 
1932. After August, Japanese exports to Central Chim 
dropped by U.S. $1.5 million a month for three months 
and were below a million dollars for November and fot 
December. Japan’s monthly exports to China had not beet 

below this sum since November, 1911, the month follows 
the outbreak of the Chinese revolution against the Manchu 
dynasty. The figure for February, 1932, U. S. $87,000 | 
must be regarded as due to the fighting at Shanghai, whe |. 
actual interference with the trade of the port was # |. 
additional check upon Japanese trade. . 
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From March to August, 1932, there was a rapid increase 
in Japanese exports, but the unusually high figure for 
te on the aut: August was small in comparison with the averages for 1930 
he Sino Japaee= and 1931. An intensification of the boycott took place after 
exports ws: the month of August and the year ended with monthly 
helped oct? exports well below a million U. S. dollars, a decline in Jap- 
> cutbusta® anese exports to less than one-fifth of the level maintained 
| the suum + in 1930, 

a's tade'= ‘Wide fluctuation was an outstanding characteristic of Jap- 
de with Ci’ anese monthly exports to Central China during the last three 
rest of tk? months of 1931 and the year 1932. The fluctuations are found 
anese tate’ to be closely related to the Chinese boycott. It is reasonable 
rid inde E- to suppose that any satisfactory explanation of the fluctua- 
ces whi tions holds good, also, for the unexampled decline in Jap- 
feclinew = anese exports. The figure for February, 1932, raises the 

ods of question of the possibility of distinguishing between the 

results of boycotting and the results of an actual state of 

the tat warfare. From January to February, 1932, Japanese exports 

ots to Central China dropped from U. S. $405,000 to U. S. 

psec? $87,000, that is, to somewhat more than a fifth of the 

rem’ earlier figure. Total imports into Shanghai, during the same 
tal @# petiod, dropped from 54.7 million Customs Gold Units to 
ater 22.9 million,—that is, to considerably less than half. The 
etine® figures are not directly comparable, since more is included 
4" & in Central China than the single port of Shanghai, but they 
yn show the problem well enough. If Japan had not been 
»\i involved at Shanghai and if there had, nevertheless, been 
jsa* difficulties on the same scale, we may assume that her trade 
as Would have fallen off by more than 50 per cent. Japan was 
(at ‘avolved, and her trade fell by nearly 80 per cent. It is the 
we: difference of about 30 per cent which indicates the force of 
iw the boycott, rather than the figure of 80 per cent, but the 
yi larger figure is more likely to find a place in a newspaper 
wi account or in the literature of propaganda. 
#» Even if we eliminate from our consideration the great 
(¢ drop in February, 1932, we still find wide fluctuations to 
‘; have been the most noticeable characteristic of Japanese 
monthly exports to Central China. It is true that the fluctua- 
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tions were upon a new and much lower level, but the 
fact that trade could rise as it did in August, 1932, sh 
that the boycott in Central China was subject to inflve 
of a somewhat different sort than those revealed in the 
ures for the south, which we consider next. 


JAPANESE EXPORTS TO SOUTHERN CHINA 


In Japanese exports to Southern China we have the cle 
est case of a drastic decline which began, not with t 
earliest phase of the 1931 boycott, but with the stronger mo 
ment after September 18, and which continued througho 
the year 1932. Japanese exports dropped to a new level su 
denly and sharply. In September, 1931, Japan sent to tl 
ports of Southern China and to Hongkong goods to th 
value of U. S. $2.4 million. This was somewhat highe 
than the average for the preceding months of 1931 and fo 
the year 1930. The larger figure for September is to) 
explained as due to the anticipation of the boycott. It wi 
quite certain to spread to the south, since it was already 
progress in Central China, and the merchants took thi 
into account. By November, 1931, the figure was less tha 
half a million and it was less than half a million for evefj 
month of 1932, except December, when it was U. 
$530,000. 

No better proof of the effectiveness of boycotting § 
required than such figures. Observe the monthly exports 0! 
the boycott months in Appendix I and in the chart whic 
accompanies it. When Japanese exports to Southern Chis 
have been regularly between U. S. $2 and 3 million a mont 
and drop immediately after a boycott begins to about ont 
fifth of the earlier figures, the effectiveness of the boycott 
the field of trade requires no further demonstration. 

Observe the annual figures of Japanese exports to Sou 
ern China over the three years 1930-32, as shown in Table). 
The relative based upon 1930 dropped to 16 in 1932 and 
the link relatives for the two years in question were 4.) 
and 24.7. Again, it may be said that these figures speak for 


themselves. 
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and much lowell: + What is more, we have figures for the British colony of 
i¢ a5 it did in Aust: Hongkong which bear out the changes revealed in the Chi- 
ral China was ubic:: nese statistics. Imports from Japan into Hongkong are 
sort than those naz’ reported in the Hongkong Trade and Shipping Returns at 
1 we consider nat + an average of Hongkong $6.5 million a month for the first 
ten months of 1931. At the average rate of exchange for 
5 7o Somme ( the year this is about equal to the Japanese figures of exports 
__, to Hongkong. In September, 1931, Hongkong reported im- 
puch Cn ports from Japan to the value of Hongkong $8.9 million; 
ne which beg "in October, Hongkong $4.7 million; and in November, 
ott, but wiht Hongkong $1.7 million. The figure was below Hongkong 
ad which coaitt®- $9 million until November, 1932, and under $2.5 million 
rts droppedtti* in the last month of the year. Japanese exports to Hong- 
nber, 1931, fe * kong after October, 1931, were about one-fifth of the 
| to Hongo = monthly average of the pre-boycott months. 
This was st is sometimes maintained—we have letters from Hong- 
ling montis kong to this effect—that Hongkong offers the Japanese mer- 
ue for Spt chant and shipper an opportunity to circumvent the boycott. 
ion of te §=— For particular products, such as cement, which lose their 
uth, siace t* identity, this may be true. But superficial observation may 
| the medi’ easily lead one astray, for the security offered by Hongkong, 
1, the fut** no doubt, leads to the storage of unusual quantities of 
i balfamlit: Japanese goods during a boycott. 
er, wha! Our study of the course of trade in Hongkong offers an 
Opportunity to comment upon an additional matter. No 
venes of M® © Statement has been more frequently made by the Japanese 
ihe moll += in their comments upon the boycott before the League and 
ind in te © elsewhere than this: that the boycott is sustained and sup- 
yyts 0 SM” ~— ported, if not actually conducted, by the Chinese Govern- 
indole” ment or by the Kuomintang, which they identify with the 
tepits* Chinese Government. These comments create the impres- 
soll sion that the effectiveness of the boycott is in large measure 
sonst due to the active participation of the government. The 
se esp’ €xistence of Hongkong enables us to observe the effective- 
stor” Ss Of boycotting in territory outside the control of the Chi- 
9 6 Rese Government. It is worth noting that the decline in 
est @ Japanese exports to Hongkong, both in the 1931 and in the 
fu earlier boycotts, shows Hongkong to be quite similar in 
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this respect to ports under Chinese political control. 
undoubtedly true that Japanese goods are more freely off 
for sale in Hongkong than in Swatow or Canton, but 
absence of Chinese political control does not seem to 1 
a fundamental difference. It is quite certain that Tien 
was a much better market for Japanese goods in 1932 t 
was Hongkong, although Tientsin was under Chinese po! 
cal control and Hongkong was not. 
The monthly figures of Japanese exports to South 
China, including Hongkong, for the early months of | 
boycott seem to reflect the course of events during the Si 
Japanese dispute. March is likely to be a month of cons! 
erable purchases from Japan; *® in 1932 there was a drop 
March to the lowest point of the year. The fighting : 
Shanghai, it will be remembered, continued from Februa 
into March. During the closing months of 1932, the 
showed much the same rate of increase as in the case 0 
Central China, and the opposite movement from that whid 
has been observed in Northern China. 


CERTAIN IMPORTANT COMMODITIES—COTTON PIECE 
Goons 


We turn from the consideration of Japanese exports to 
the various parts of China to a brief examination of the 
trade in a few of the important commodities among Japanest 
exports to China. The first of these is cotton manufactures, 
including cotton yarn and cotton cloth. 

Cotton yarn requires but the briefest comment. Imports 
of cotton yarn into China have declined so rapidly sinc 
1925 that the whole trade may well be neglected. The earliet 
importance of this trade, and the attention which happened 
to be directed to it in the reports of the Customs authorities 
at the various ports in China, made this trade an important 
source of information in the past. In 1930, however, cotton 

yarn constituted less than half of one per cent of China’ 
total imports. Since 1929 China has been a net exporter.” — 
Nevertheless, we find evidence that Japan has declined 10 
relative importance, during the boycott, as a source of cot 
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chinese polti’ ton yarn for the Chinese market. After the boycott of 
e coods aemir: 1928-29 the percentage (by weight) of yarn from Japan 
1 Snatow or steadily increased, until in 1931 it was 40 per cent of the 
trol does axe’ total import into China. For the last three months of 1931, 
s quite cetur’ however, Japan’s percentage was only 27 and for the year 
spanese gud’ 1932 it was 20. In other words, Japan had a smaller share 
‘awasundeC: Of a much smaller trade. The evidence is consistent with 
ak the view that the boycotting was effective, but the loss of 
nese expr this trade was of practically no significance to Japan. 
the eur a ~ Exports of cotton tissues, on the contrary, are of major 
events dats: MMportance to Japan. This trade is second only to that in raw 
heaost. Silk, and the cotton textile industry, as is well known, is the 
937 teens. MOst successful example of modern industrial development 
vey, Te: 19 Japan. It has been pointed out, in connection with the dis- 
ued tt: “USSion of earlier boycotts, that the Chinese market played 
vonts 4 Patt of overwhelming importance in the early development 
oe ae of this industry. In 1913 and 1914 China purchased more 
nema than 85 per cent of Japan’s exports. The downward trend 
in the percentage going to China has been influenced by the 
various boycotts, but, in general, it is evidence of the grow- 
ing world trade of Japan rather than of Chinese boycotting. 
Cort By 1930 no more than 42 per cent of Japan’s exports of 
piece goods were going to China. In 1931 and 1932 the 
passt® decline was rapid and was accompanied by a considerable 
#0! tise in exports to countries other than China, as is shown in 


v 
rps. 


tee 


came 

samt: Table 6. We have here, as we had in the boycotts of 1919-21 
ox and 1928-29, a noticeable drop in a downward trend; in this 
instance the drop undoubtedly shows the effect not only of 

we’ boycotting but also of the new Chinese tariff of 1931. 
yu’ The physical quantity of cotton piece goods exported 
,[ from Japan to China has not been reported in the Japanese 
(22 Statistics until recent years in such a way as to show signifi- 
sc ¢ant totals. The totals which are now available show that 
ac the decline has been sharp during the years 1931 and 1932. 
az In 1930 the sale of Japanese piece goods in China, includ- 
ye ing Kwantung and Hongkong, was 587 million square 
yards, in 1931 it was 340 million, and in 1932 it was 306 


~ million. 
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TABLE 6 


EXPORTS OF COTTON CLOTH FROM JAPAN, 1930-32, IN MILLION 
OF YEN. CHINA INCLUDES KWANTUNG AND HONGKONG 
South Other 
Per Per British Per Sea Per Cou- Pe 
Total cent China cent India cent Isles* cent tries cent 


1930 272.1 100.0 114.4 42.0 61.2 22.5 40.0 14.7 56.5 208 
1931 198.7 100.0 59.0 29.7 49.9 25.1 37.7 18.9 52.2 263 
1932 288.7 100.0 60.3 20.9 80.7 27.9 642 22.2 83.5 29.0 
Source: Monthly Reports of the Tokyo Chamber of Commerce. 

* Includes among others the Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, the 


Philippines, and Siam. 


When we turn to the statistics showing Chinese imports, 
we find that China was importing less during the years 1930, 
1931 and 1932. The statistics are, unfortunately, not eatitely 
comparable, since the earlier figures are from the annual re 
ports of the Chinese Customs and the later figures from the 
Monthly Returns. They show a continuous drop over the 
four years beginning with 1929, from Haikwan taels 1742 
million to 72.5 million. 

A study of selected items among China's imports of piece 
goods showed an increase in the proportion from Japan 1 
1930. The year 1930, it may be remarked, was a disastrous 
year for British piece goods in China. This was followed by 
some decline in the Japanese proportion in 1931, when Rus 
sia was unusually important. Finally, in 1932 the decline 
the Japanese percentage was outstanding. This decline 
1932 was accompanied by a considerable rise in the pic 
portion from Great Britain. 


TABLE 7 
IMPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GooDs INTO CHINA, 1931 AND 193? 
From 
Total From Japan Great Britain 
1931 1982 1981 1982 1981 1982 


Millions of Gold 
Units . 91.7 61.8 64.6 38.2 13.0 201 


Per cent of total 100.0 100.0 70.5 61.9 14.2 326 
Relatives . . 100.0 67.3 100.0 59.1 100.0 1546 
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Here we have a set of facts which are quite consistent 
with effective boycotting but are not to be reduced to any 
definite answer to the question of effectiveness. Rising silver, 
Chinese tariff increases in 1929 and in 1931, Russian efforts 
to enter the Chinese market, and the world depression with 
its reduction in the purchasing power of countries producing 
raw materials, all played some part in the situation. The 
succession of events may well have been of this sort. Falling 
silver initiated a decline in piece goods imports into China 
in 1930. When the new tariff was added in 1931 the decline 
in the piece goods trade became more rapid. In this declin- 
ing trade Japan held her own, or even made some gain, 
until the boycott of 1931. After the boycott began, Japanese 
trade fell more rapidly than did the total piece goods trade 
of China, and Japan’s share of the imports declined from 
70.5 per cent in 1931 to 61.9 per cent in 1932. It is to be 
borne in mind also, that the result of the new Chinese 
tariff of January, 1931, and of increased domestic produc- 
tion was more effective competition with Japanese than with 
British goods. So many forces were at work that it is difh- 
cult to arrive at a definite conclusion as to the power of any 
one of them, but the course of the Japanese trade is certainly 
fairly strong evidence of effective boycotting. 

We may turn finally to the monthly figures of Japanese 
exports to the various parts of China for light upon further 
significant details. The figures are presented in Table 8. In 
this table Manchuria does not include Kwantung nor does 
Southern China include Hongkong. The table shows the 
total Japanese export of cotton piece goods directly to Chi- 
hese ports and to Chinese ports only.*" The figures are in 
U. S. dollars because of the difficulty presented by the depre- 
clating yen. 

Observe the total monthly exports. The monthly average 
for 1929 includes six months of the earlier boycott, and the 
average for the final six months of 1929 may be taken as 
the starting point. Japan sent piece goods to China at the 
rate of U. S. $6.4 million a month after the boycott of 
1928-29 ended. In 1930 this monthly average declined to 
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TABLE 8 


JAPANESE EXPORTS OF COTTON TISSUES TO THE VARIOUS PARTS 01 
CHINA, EXCLUDING KwANTUNG AND HoNncKONG— 
1930 AND 1931 


In thousands of U. S. dollars 


1929 Manchuria Northern Central Southern ‘Total 
Mo. Average. . 1,595 1,044 3105 22 5.766 
Mo. Average, July- 

December . . 1,167 1,322 3,876 41 6,406 

1930 
Mo. Average. . 902 915 1,718 42 357 

1931 
January . . . 54 621 1,655 14 2,34 
February . . 63 665 1,507 4 2,39 
March... 394 632 1,263 31 2,320 
April . . . 307 589 791 211,708 
May 2 we 123 551 598 351,307 
June — 76 396 = 1,003 Ss 121,487 
July + + 203 853 2,665 303,751 
August . . . 251 923 1,948 20 3,14 
September. . . 158 599 1025 11 = 1,793 
October 33 522 71 3 629 
November. ... 57 77 28 0 162 
December. ... 26 213 10 0 249 

1932 
January ie. 3 49 334 9 0 392 
February . .. 39 641 1 0 681 
March > 6 43 1,146 242 0s 1,283 
April 21 1,035 21 0 1,077 

May e. we 4 27 639 78 0 744 
June hm ee 15 508 194 0 717 
July a ee 51 510 334 0 895 
August . . . 36 699 319 0 1,054 
September. . . 38 821 365 0 = 1,224 
October . . . 92 679 265 0 = 1,036 
November. .. . 157 419 257 0 833 
December . 215 394 288 0 897 


U. S. $3.6 million. For the eight months before the boycott 
of 1931 began, the monthly average was U. S. $2.3 million 
The figure for September, 1931, was U. S. $1.8 million. 
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After the Japanese advance into Manchuria, a further de- 
cline took place, and the average for the fifteen months 
beginning with October, 1931, was less than a million U. S. 
dollars (U.S. $787,000). This does not, it may be repeated, 
show the whole trade, since Kwantung and Hongkong are 
excluded, but it does show the trade over which both the 
boycott, the Chinese tariff, and the growth of the domestic 
textile industry may be expected to have had the greatest 
influence. The general situation revealed by Table 8 is not 
consistent with any explanation which does not give first 
place to the boycott. 

The most unexpected set of facts revealed by these 
monthly figures is the remarkable decline in exports to 
Manchuria during the months of the year 1931 which pre- 
ceded the troubles of September. The decline was smaller 
in the case of exports to Kwantung, which means that rela- 
tively more Japanese piece goods reached Manchuria 
through Dairen than through other ports. There were, it 
may be said in explanation, increased shipments from Shang- 
hai, and smuggling was a much more important factor in 
the situation than at an earlier time. 

It is probable that we see in this decline in the importa- 
tion of cotton piece goods into Manchuria during the early 
months of 1931 a result of the Chinese tariff which came 
into effect on the first day of the year. No doubt this result 
was regarded as important by Japanese interests in Man- 
churia,. The Japanese textile industry was more interested, 
however, in the Yangtze Valley than in Manchuria. 

In Central and Northern China, also, there was a decline 
in the sale of Japanese piece goods early in 1931, and the 
direct export to the southern ports, small as it was in 1930, 
dropped off in the early months of the next year. This 
decline, early in 1931, has been emphasized, for it shows 
the effect of the forces other than the boycott to which atten- 
tion has been called; tariffs, exchange, and the world depres- 
sion exerted their influence before September and October, 
1931, when the boycott came into effect. The result of the 
boycott was immediate in every part of the country except 
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Manchuria. Exports of piece goods to Central Chin 
dropped below a hundred thousand U. S. dollars a mont 
in October, and remained below half a million throughou 
1932. The most drastic drop was in the case of Sout 
China—a drop to zero in November, 1931, where the fg 
ure remained throughout 1932. This drop was accompanied 
by a sharp decline in exports to Hongkong. 

One need Iook no further than the piece goods trade for 
a demonstration of the economic effectiveness of the Chines 
boycott. Its effect cannot be isolated, and no easy assertions 
may be made as to the amount of the losses, but we see the 
familiar pattern: greater effectiveness as we move south 
from Manchuria, swiftness of response to an outstanding 
“incident,” and in addition an unfamiliar persistence. 


CERTAIN IMPORTANT COMMODITIES OTHER THAN 
PrEcE Goops 


Refined sugar is a commodity of first importance among 
Japanese exports to China, and one which we have found in 
the past to be sensitive to boycotting. The most illuminating 
figures are the following, which show imports into Chin 
in piculs for the years 1930-32. The decline in the imports 


TABLE 9 


IMPORTS OF SUGAR INTO CHINA, 1930-32, IN THOUSANDS OF 
PICULS (133 LBS.) 
From 
From Per cent From Percent Dutch Percent 
Japan of Total Hongkong of Total East Indies of Total 
4,181 37.1 127 


Totel 


1930... 3,176 282 3,914 34:7 
1931 . .. 2,812 274 4,152 40.2 3,339 324 © 10,303 
1932... 1,065 20.2 1,638 309 2,591 489 5,29 


is outstanding, and Japan took a decreasing share, with 4 
sharp drop in 1932. The monthly figures show that the 
sharp decline began in September, 1931. Monthly exports 
to China, excluding Kwantung and Hongkong, had not 
been less than Yen 1 million a month from the end of the 
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1928-29 boycott to August, 1931, with the exception of 
April, 1930, and April, 1931, when they were slightly less. 
In September, 1931, the export was about half a million 
yen, and the monthly average for the fifteen boycott months 
to the end of 1932 was no more than Yen 225,000. 

At no time in the past have Japanese exports of sugar to 
Kwantung exceeded in value Japanese sugar exports to the 
rest of China. In 1932, however, exports to Kwantung were 
Yen 4.4 million, and to China Yen 2.9 million. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Japanese position in this trade 
has always been more precarious in the south than in the 
north, since Hongkong has long been a refining center; 
there is this additional reason for expecting the boycott to 
be less effective as we move north, and this is what we find. 

The increase in the duty on imported sugar was roughly 
1 Customs Gold Unit per picul in January, 1931. Exports 
from Japan to China were about 30 per cent lower during 
the non-boycott months of 1931 than during 1930. During 
the boycott months of 1931 and 1932, exports from Japan 
to China, excluding Hongkong and Kwantung, were about 
85 per cent lower than in 1930. No factor other than the 
boycott accounts for the drop in Japanese imports as com- 
pared with those from other countries and for the period 
when it occurred. 

Paper shows much the same changes as sugar. It is an 
export of some importance from Japan to China. About 50 
per cent of certain selected types of paper imported into 
China in 1930 and 1931 came from Japan. The figures for all 
kinds of paper, as reported by the Chinese Customs in 1931, 
show the Japanese share of a total import of G. U. 38.6 
million to have been G. U. 16.8 million—that 1s, 43.6 per 
cent. In 1932, paper to the value of G. U. 32.4 million was 
imported, and no more than 16.6 per cent came from Japan. 
There was, during the year, an actual increase in the total 
value of the importation from Germany and from Norway. 
The monthly figures for Japanese exports of paper to China 
show a sharp drop in September, 1931, and these average 
monthly exports continue during the following fifteen 
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months at a rate of less than Yen 500,000. The avera 
monthly export for 1930 and for the early months of 19: 
had been about Yen 1.5 million. The import duty on ti 
chief sorts of paper imported into China was about double 
in January, 1931.1 There was no significant decline in t 
monthly export from Japan in 1931 until after August. Th 
brief statement makes it evident that the boycott was th 
chief factor in the decline of the Japanese trade. 

Sea foods of a variety of sorts are exported from Japa 
to China and reported by the Japanese as aquatic products 
Many of these products are articles of luxury and there was 
a sharp increase in import duties upon them in Januafy 
1931. The average monthly export of such products from 
Japan to China and Hongkong was about Yen 1 million 
1930. For the first nine months of 1931 it was about half 
million yen; and for the fifteen months beginning with 0c 
tober, 1931, about half the value, in yen (that is, in depre 
ciated yen) of the earlier months of 1931. Hete we have: 
Japanese export which declined by about 50 per cent after 
the new tariff of 1931, and by another 50 per cent after the 
boycott of 1931. The export to Kwantung, which has no! 
been included in the above statistics, declined in 1931 to 
about half that of 1930. In 1932, however, the expott 
doubled, as measured in depreciated yen. The contrast 
between Kwantung with its one port at Dairen and port 
further south is obvious, and it may be added that the 
decline in the case of Hongkong was greater than in the 

case of China. The course of the trade in aquatic product 
shows the characteristic features of the trade in other boy 
cotted commodities. 

Exports of matches to Hongkong may be mentioned 4 
an example of a commodity which shows a high degree of 
“ boycottability.”” Matches have been mentioned frequently 
in our discussion of earlier boycotting. The Japanese & 
ported matches to Hongkong at the rate of Yen 200,000! 
month during the second half of 1929. During 1930 the 
average became about Yen 150,000; during the first nist 
months of 1931 it was somewhat less than Yen 90,000; 
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and for the whole period of fifteen months from October, 

1931, to December, 1932, the total export to Hongkong— 

not the monthly average—was Yen 13,000. During nine of 

the fifteen months there was no export at all. 

Coal, on the other hand, may be taken as an example of 
a commodity which is less easily boycotted. The Japanese 
export to China was at the rate of Yen 1 million a month 
in 1929 and 1930. For the early months of 1931 the 
monthly export was about Yen 750,000. The drop in Sep- 
tember was not great, but in October the export was only 
Yen 325,000. The early months of 1932 showed a further 
decline to about Yen 200,000, and by the end of the year 
coal to the value of about (depreciated) Yen 600,000 was 
being sent to China from Japan. In 1932 the export of Jap- 
anese coal to Hongkong was greater as measured in paper 
yen, than was the corresponding export in 1931. Machinery 
of certain kinds—electrical machinery and textile machinery, 
for example—was another commodity imported from Japan 
upon which the boycott had little effect. Coal and machin- 
ery are commodities utilized in further production and enter- 
ing into various kinds of long-term contracts. 

We are quite at a loss to account for increases in certain 
classes of Chinese imports from Japan in 1932—among 
them, the startling increase in import of bicycles from a 
total value of G. U. 25,000 in 1931 to G. U. 1,263,000 in 


1932. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COMMENT ON THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THE BOYCOTT 


In reports on the Chinese boycott of Japanese goods by 
Chinese and by neutral observers dumping is a matter of 
frequent comment. The term, as it is used by Chinese writers, 
is frequently a name for all imports from Japan. Japanese 
goods have been given a variety of names by the Chinese 
through the series of boycotts. They have been called 
“inferior” goods, “ imperialist ’’ goods, “enemy” goods, 
and during the recent boycott “ dumped” goods. The term 
“dumping” is frequently used in such a connection as to 


16 
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call attention to the effect upon “the infant industries 0 
China.” *° 
It is obvious that any sudden interruption of trade leave 
in the hands of manufacturers, middlemen, and dealers 
considerable quantities of goods which were on their way 
to the consumer when the interruption began. If this stream 
of goods is held up at any point, losses are sustained by 
everyone concerned. An attempt was made by the chairman 
of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce at Shanghat to 
measure these losses at the end of 1931, after the boycott 
had been vigorous for about three months.” He estimated 
that 700,000 tons of “ frozen” freight lay in Shanghai and 
100,000 tons in other ports. The chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce ventured the conclusion that Sh. Tls. 60 ml! 
lion in the form of Japanese products owned by Chinese 
merchants were under the seal of boycott committees at the 
end of 1931 in Shanghai alone. He found Tls. 7 million 
the form of cotton yarn and piece goods in Shanghai in the 
possession of Japanese and awaiting delivery to Chines 
merchants. He estimated that Tls. 11 million in piece goods 
ordered for China was in warehouses in Japan. The totil 
‘loss’ to Japanese interests due to the boycott he put at 
Sh. Tls. 185 million. It is not to be supposed that this sua, 
or any other reached in this way, is to be accepted as measut- 
ing “ losses.” The very term is used so differently by differ 
ent observers that no good comes of setting down such 
estimates. It serves no more than to show the magnitude of _ 
the sum which an informed Japanese observer thought it 
reasonable to mention. 

Certain of the items which were listed by the chairman of 
the Japanese Chamber of Commerce make it clear that com 
siderable quantities of goods lay in Shanghai awaiting sale 
or delivery when the boycott began. It is quite reasonable to 
suppose that efforts were made to dispose of these goods 
at low prices in order to avoid continuing losses from hold: 
ing them. This is hardly to be called dumping, for in tts 
ordinary use that term means sale abroad at low prices 
rather than forced sale due to a sudden emergency. If we 
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“the mfx: had to do only with the situation at the end of 1931, we 
might dismiss the matter with no more comment. The sale 
terruptond'z: OF Japanese goods in China through the year 1932, at prices 
middleney x: well below replacement cost, has been so frequently noted 
‘hich waeez 1 accounts of the boycott that it cannot be so dismissed. 
on bg [2 Letters from Shanghai speak of Japanese equipment for 
losis ans: Sale at a price below that of the metal used in its produc- 
; mei: tion. Letters from Hankow speak of the sale of piece goods 
mere # & fate in 1932 at prices far below the cost of production. The 
31, ska’ S¢preciating yen would partially account for such low prices, 
onihs’ hs Dut when we consider all of the evidence it seems highly prob- 
- ving @ble that Japanese goods have been offered at extremely low 
minoft Pttces in China in pursuance of a definite policy to weaken 
ae fr the boycott. A policy of this sort means further indirect 


“puns, 1088eS to the Japanese. 

watz There are also losses due to the breaking up of trade con- 
ie nections and the untraceable losses due to the effects of the 
. jx: Poycott upon business and industry in Japan. The Japanese 
joer 2 Statistics, for example, show that exports from Osaka de- 
itt clined during the months from September, 1931, to February, 
town 8 1932, at a rate much more rapid than in the case of exports 
wat from Yokohama. Any attempt to measure losses from such 
js? general shifts and changes must fail, both because the in- 
".« fotmation is lacking and because their estimation involves 


of judgment as to the meaning of loss and its 


spine : 
ae the exercise 
“i existence, 
A related matter is the effect of the boycott upon Japanese 
a business investments in China. The direct business invest- 
ments of the Japanese have been estimated at Yen 1,748.3 
,- Million at the end of 1930.7" Of these investments Yen 
e 1,110.4 million were in Manchuria, and so far as our evidence 
",. indicates, this portion of the investments was removed from 
~” the effect of the boycott. This leaves a total of about Yen 
" 650 million in China south of the Great Wall; most of these 
“investments felt the effects of boycotting. The largest single 
. item in this total consists of Japanese-owned cotton mills 
"in Shanghai, which are estimated at Yen 144 million. These 


cotton mills were not making great profits during the year 
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1927, for which we have definite information. The tan! 
creases in 1929 and 1931, together with the results of 
decline in the gold price of silver during those years, 
some stimulus to the industry. 

These mills were among the objects of the boycott of 1! 
The chairman of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce, in 
report referred to above, estimated that they had on h 
unsold or undeliverable goods to the value of Sh. Tls. 4 
million at the end of 1931. For some months in 1932 th 
mills were closed. Late in the year 1932 it was proposed 
certain of these mills be moved to Manchuria, and plaas! 
the removal of five of them were announced on October! 
It is not known how far this plan has been put into executo 
It is by no means probable that such a plan offers a soluti 
of the problem. It is true that the Shanghai mills have 
keted a considerable share of their product in Manchuri! 
recent years but the largest market has been in the Yass 
Valley. That a plan for their removal has been seriously « 

sidered is evidence, however, of the effect of boycotting. 

Japanese shipping in Chinese waters has been md 
affected by past boycotts and the boycott of 1931 was ™ 
exception. The total Japanese investment in shipping with? 
China is reported at Yen 40.1 million at the end of 1930” 
There is little doubt that the shipping companies operated # 
a loss throughout the fifteen months of the boycott to whi? 
we have given attention. To these losses within China ms 
be added losses upon ocean shipping plying between (hm 
and Japan. 

CONCLUSION 


The boycott of 1931 and 1932 has been the most effectitt 
of Chinese boycotts against Japan. It has persisted over 3 
longer period of time than have earlier boycotts, if we 1 
judge by the trade statistics. Japanese exports to ("| 
dropped to a new low level in October, 1931, and there. 
little recovery by the end of the year 1932. 

The boycott was effective in Central China before t 
Japanese advance into Manchuria, and after that advance 
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aoe became widespread and generally effective. Manchuria is an 
weather winers CxCEPtION to this, for in Manchuria we find no evidence of 
ne ~ effective boycotting. As we move south from Manchuria the 


ser i= eectiveness of the boycott increases. 

' __.,. Identifiable consumers’ goods were more vigorously boy- 
oye f is cotted than other commodities, and producers’ goods of an 
Chnbwtl® nidentifiable sort were least vigorously boycotted. The great- 


‘on yted that it: : : 
muted tht agp degree of effectiveness we found in the case of cotton 


Hy 
oe 


0 the nie piece goods in Southern China. Japanese exports to southern 
af Somme anes: ports stopped in October, 1931, and there was no export at 
ear JBEIE™ all during the next fifteen months. : 
ro Mancha“ Japanese exports to China we found to have declined in 
eon comparison with Japanese exports to the rest of the world. 
lust Chinese imports from Japan we found to have declined in 
uchapa= comparison with such imports from countries other than 
2 Shanthi Japan. 

r produc be From whatever angle it is approached, the economic effec- 
thas be" tiveness of the 1931 boycott is apparent. If Chinese 
lhl? boycotts were to be listed in the order of their economic 


effet | *’ effectiveness, the boycott of 1931 would take first place. 
waters 
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CHAPTER XV 


A GENERAL VIEW OF CHINESE BOYCOTTS 


Nine Chinese boycotts or periods of boycotting have bees 
dealt with in the preceding chapters. Attention has been con 
fined to boycotts upon a sufficiently large scale to be called 


national. The series goes back to an anti-American boycott 
in 1905 and ends with the latest boycott still in progress. The 
boycotts have been considered one at a time. We ate 00¥ 


concerned with the generalizations that appear when the et 
tire series is brought under view at the same time. 


Over the whole period of about thirty years Chinese boy ! 


cotts have become more numerous, more extensive in the te | 


ritory covered, and more general in their appeal to tit 
various classes in the Chinese community. These develop 
ments have made them more effective, and economic effet 
iveness is the first condition of success in boycotting. 

It is impossible to state the number of times that boycst 
ting has been resorted to by the Chinese since 1905. It is# 
interesting fact, however, that if we divide the whole perio 
at the beginning of the year 1919 we have an earlier period 
during which there were four—or, at the most, five—)y 
cotts, and a later period during which no more than thitt 
years—1922, 1924, and 1930—have been free of boycotting 
This fairly continuous boycotting since the end of the Worl 
War suggests the possibility of finding in the trade statist 
more general effects of boycotting than appear in the studis 
of the individual boycotts. 

The most sweeping interpretation of Chinese boycotts lis 
behind the statement in the documents submitted by th 
Japanese government to the Lytton Commission that ct 
tinued boycotting may well ‘“ make the economic activities 0 
all foreign nations in China very difficult, if not impossible 
to carry on.” This interpretation is put in terms of fear fo 
the future but, if it is justified, there ought to be some ¢ 
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dence that economic isolation has, in part, been brought about 
or that there is a tendency in this direction. 


BOYCOTTS AND TRADE 


The trade statistics, however, show a fairly continuous 
growth of China’s international trade over the whole period. 
What is more, we find that the Chinese share of world trade 
has grown during the present century. During three years at 
the turn of the century Chinese trade was 1.5 per cent of the 
trade of the world; during three years just before the World 
War it was 1.7 per cent, and for the three years ending in 
1931 it was 2.0 per cent.? This vigorous growth of Chinese 
trade is adequate proof that boycotting has not tended to cut 
China off from normal trade relations with the rest of the 
world. | 
Information from the field of international capital move- 

ments is further evidence that China has not been cut off 
from other countries. The total foreign investment in the 
country is estimated to have grown from U. S. $750 million 
in 1900 to about U. S. $3,300 million in 1931. However 
small this may seem in view of the population, size, and 
resources of the country, the growth has been fairly rapid. 
What is more, there has been a more rapid increase in for- 
eign business investments than in borrowings by the Chinese 
government and yet business investments are a form against 
which boycotting ought to be particularly effective. 

The boycotts which have been recorded are very largely 
boycotts directed against Japanese goods and, in later years, 
against economic relations of all sorts with Japan. Even if 
Chinese trade has shown a vigorous growth, it may, neverthe- 
less, be true that Japanese trade with China has suffered a 
general decline. If there has been such a decline and if it 
has been associated with the boycotting of a particular coun- 
try, it ought certainly to be revealed by an examination of 
the percentage figures of Chinese trade with a number of 
countries of first importance. We ought to find the appro- 
priate changes in the proportion of China’s imports coming 
from these important countries. If the results of boycotting 
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are not to be found by such an examination they are hard 
to be discovered in the general figures at all. 
It is well known that the three countries of greatest im 
portance in the import trade of China are Japan, Grea 
Britain, and the United States. The years of the World Wa 
were most abnormal and we may leave them out of account. 
Taking the ten years before the World War anu the ten years 
ending with 1932 for comparison, we find the course of 
events to have been as follows. For the pre-war decade the 
average share of Great Britain in imports into China was 
18.0 per cent, and for the recent decade it was no more than 
10 per cent. In the case of the United States the figure for 
the earlier decade was 9.0 per cent, and for the later 18.4 
The Japanese share of China’s import trade was 16.6 per cent 
for the pre-war years, and 24.9 per cent for the recent years. 
The country boycotted, over this period, has been Japan; the 
great decline in percentage share of China’s trade has been 
suffered by Great Britain. The United States has counted for 
more in the Chinese markets and this increase seems, in 
general, unrelated to boycotting. It reflects the new position 
of the United States in world trade and the importance of 
certain relatively new commodities in the trade, such as raw 
cotton, tobacco, and motor cars. It is evident that shifts of 
outstanding importance in China’s trade over considerable 
periods have not been associated with boycotting. It is not to 
be forgotten in judging Chinese boycotting that Japan has 
been boycotted and that Great Britain has lost trade. 

So far the search for sweeping effects of boycotting upon 
the foreign trade has been vain. But we may pursue tt 
further with confidence that, if we narrow the field and the 
period, we must at last find the more general consequences 
of the boycott movement. In view of the fairly continuous 
boycotting since 1919, and the number of times Japan has 
suffered boycotting, we may turn to the trade figures with 
this question in mind. Do we find any evidence that imports 
into China from Japan show the effects of boycotting during 


the post-war years? 
The figures showing the percentage of imports into China 
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ch an examination ine: from Japan are to be found in Appendix II. Turning to these 


etal Aures at all 


figures, we find at first glance what appears to be overwhelm- 


le three counts ge ing evidence of the power of the anti-Japanese boycott. Be- 
ade of China at je tween 1904 and 1918 the percentage of Chinese imports 
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coming from Japan rose from 14.6 per cent to 43.0 per cent; 
by 1932 the percentage had fallen again to 14 per cent. This 
simple statement must be subjected to further examination. 
After some years, during which the percentage of China's 
imports coming from Japan remained at about 14, it began 
a steady and remarkable increase after the year 1908. From 
1908 to 1914 Japan was making rapid progress in China's 
markets. During the European war the rise was mote rapid 
of reasons which are obvious. After the war there was a sharp 
fop. If one may guess at a normal percentage for the post- 
War years, it may be put at about 25 per cent. In 1925, how- 
ever, the percentage was carried to 31.6, partly by a boycott 
which was chiefly against British goods. From 1925 to 1932 
the Japanese share of China’s import trade declined without 
interruption, and in 1931 and 1932 the decline was out- 
standing. | 

The share of the important countries, other than Japan, in 
the import trade of China shows changes which fit into the 
shifts to which attention has been called in the Japanese case. 
At the close of the war, it has been said, the Japanese per- 
centage dropped sharply; this drop was accompanied by a 
sharp rise in the percentage of China's imports from Great 
Britain and the United States. This shift may have come 
about more quickly as the result of the anti-Japanese boycott 
of 1919-21, but the end of the European war was undoubt- 
edly a factor of greater importance than boycotting. 

After the post-war depression and during the general in- 
crease in world trade which followed, Great Britain pro- 
vided China with about 15 per cent of her total imports and 
the United States with about 18 per cent. These figures may 
be compared with 25 per cent as a normal share for Japan. 
During the years of post-war adjustment from 1922 to about 
1925, Great Britain and the United States were losing some 
what in the Chinese market and Japan was gaining. 
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Turn, now, to the situation after 1925. Japan has lost 
Great Britain and the United States have gained. This m 
ment was strong in 1931 and 1932. Boycotting prob 
played an important part in the changes in 1931 and |: 
a part of smaller, but nevertheless real, importance in 
Situation after 1925; and a part of minor importance in 
rapid changes immediately after the war.‘ 

The changing position of China in the export trade 
Japan ° lends support to these conclusions and shows W 
other markets Japan has cultivated as the importance of 
Chinese market has declined. We find in the Japanese exp 
trade a strong and continuous rise in the importance of Chi 

during the years 1908 to 1914. The changes during the v 

years are reflected in quite different figures for the two cu 
tries. China bought an increasing share of her imports fro 
Japan, but Japanese trade with the whole world was incre 
ing so rapidly that the share of Japanese exports going t 
China declined. Japan was more successful in holding he 
Chinese market than in holding other markets during th 
years immediately after the war, as we have pointed out 1 
discussing the boycott of 1919-21. From 1922 to 1926 Japat 
sent about 28 per cent of her exports to China. Since 192 
the share has declined, and the drop was sharp in 1931 aod 
1932. The recent changes in Japanese trade with China have 
been accompanied by an increase in the share of Japanese 
exports going to India and to other parts of southern and 
southeastern Asia. 

Here we have the most general trade figures which seta 

to be connected with Chinese boycotting. From 1925 to 1932 
British and American exports to China increased relatively 
to Japanese exports and during these same years Japa0s 
exports to India and the “ South Seas ” increased as compate 
with her exports to China. 

How far, it may be asked, do these conclusions mean that 
Japan was drawn into other markets by new opportuniti 
and how far that she was driven to find new markets by the 
failure of the Chinese rmarket to develop? And, if Japan ws 
driven to other markets. what part has Chinese boycottit} 


played ? 
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The drop in the share of Japanese exports going to China 
during the war was undoubtedly due to the lure of other 
markets. Japan was selling the Chinese a larger fraction of 
what they bought abroad. Cotton goods, refined sugar, paper, 
and a great variety of manufactures were moving from Japan 
to China in unusual quantities and at unusually high prices. 
There was no boycott between 1915 and 1919. And yet, the 
percentage of Japan’s exports going to China was consider- 
ably lower during the war years than it had been during the 
years immediately preceding the war. 

During the years immediately after the war, when a boy- 
cott against Japanese goods was being carried on in China, 
the percentage of Japanese goods going to China increased. 
Japan was cut off from her war markets and China was able 
to buy elsewhere. China bought a smaller fraction of her 
imports from Japan, but, it must be repeated, Japan sold a 
larger fraction of her exports to China. In other words, a 
fall in the proportion of Japanese goods going to China took 

place when there was no boycott in China and a rise in this 
ptoportion took place when there was a boycott in China. 

The general recovery in world trade, which took place 
after 1922 or 1923, was reflected in the trade between China 
and Japan. The proportion of Japanese exports going to 
China varied little during these years. It is not until we reach 
1927 that we find fluctuations which are best explained by 
boycotting and a drop in 1931 and 1932 which must, un- 
doubtedly, be so explained. This reinforces our first and most 
general conclusion that boycotting has become more wide- 
spread and more effective through the years. 

But, even if the Chinese market has not fulfilled Japanese 
expectations in recent years, it does not follow that this is 
entirely due to boycotting. The new tariffs of 1929 and 1931 
have been shown to have played a part. It is to be borne in 
mind, also, that political disturbance and civil war have been 
general in China and have exerted a cumulative effect upon 
her trade. Famine and flood have had their influence. The 
Chinese market has proved disappointing to many who have 
built their hopes upon it, forgetting the poverty of the mass 
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of the Chinese people and the resistance to every sort of 
change and innovation presented by the social and economic 
organization of the country. 

Additional conclusions may be presented with less com- 
ment. We find that boycotting is more powerful against 
identifiable goods than against such goods as easily lose thet 
identity. We find that boycotting is more powerful against 
consumers’ goods than against goods that enter into industrial 
processes. We find that boycotting is more effective against 
goods for which substitutes are produced within China than 
against other goods. Cotton piece goods, cotton yarn, and 
matches are more easily boycotted than coal, cement, paper, 


and machinery. 


THE IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE CONDUCT OF BOYCOTTS 


The changes which have been noted, aside from the greater 
effectiveness, in the succession of Chinese boycotts are signif 
cant. We find that there have been changes in the names 
given to the goods of the boycotted country. In the earliest” 
boycotts they were usually referred to as “ inferior” goods, 
in 1925 the term “ imperialist’’ goods was common, and in’ — 
recent years they have been known as “ enemy” goods. Its 
more common today to call them by the actual name of the 
country, as Japanese goods, than it was during earlier boy- 
cotts. They are frequently referred to as “dumped” goods 
in recent newspapers. 

Changes of a more important sort are to be found in the 
groups and classes of the Chinese community who are active 
in boycotting. The boycott against the United States in 190) 
and the early boycotts against Japan were very largely the 
result of agreement among merchants. In the boycott of 
1919-21 the students played a rédle of importance for the first 
time. The students made boycotting more general, since there 
was a greater sense of country-wide solidarity among them, 
more respectable, because of their position in Chinese society, 
and more patriotic, since they dwelt upon the wrongs of 
China. The leadership of students marks a transition to 4 
xreater sense of Chinese nationalism. In 1925-26, and espe 
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cially in the boycott against Hongkong, the leadership of the 
Kuomintang and the importance of the laborers appeared. The 
boycott in Shanghai in 1925 was made more effective by a 
strike of seamen. The Hongkong boycott was, in part, a 
strike of Chinese workers in the colony, and the spread of 
the boycott was closely associated with the extension of the 
power of the Nationalist party. There has, at all times, been 
an appeal to the Chinese overseas. It may be said, also, that 
in recent boycotts there has been more emphasis upon direct 
appeal to the ultimate consumer of imported goods. At the 
same time, there has been a tendency toward unification and 
standardization by the creation of national organizations and 
the holding of national conventions to promote the boycott. 

The methods used in boycotting have changed with the 
other changes. We may characterize the methods of the 
earlier boycotts as guild methods, such as have been dealt 
with in Chapter II. Guild members entered into agreements 
to refrain from purchasing or from dealing in the goods of 
the boycotted country or to stop using the ships of the boy- 
cotted country. When the controversy involved important 
groups in a single community, it was likely to cause a gen- 
eral cessation of business. The enforcement was by methods 
which the Western observer finds it impossible to reconcile 
with his conception of law in a modern state.* To under- 
stand these methods, it is necessary to understand the political 
system of traditional China and the nature of the Chinese 
guild. The early boycotts were enforced by the ordinary 
group methods familiar in China with the addition of some 
coercion from aroused public opinion. 

An early addition to the methods of carrying on the boycott 
was the burning of “inferior’’ or “enemy” goods. This 
seems to be relied upon chiefly as a form of advertising and 
ptopaganda rather than for the purpose of actually destroy- 
ing large quantities of commodities. 

With the entrance of the students in 1919, picketing seems 
to have become general and powerful. This picketing was 
begun by setting a watch upon shops that had agreed to close 
during a general cessation of business. It was widely used 
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when the student movement of 1919 was turned to the boy- 
cotting of Japanese goods. It was supplemented by posters, 
public demonstrations, and public speeches. 

The boycott of 1925-26 against Hongkong saw new devel- 
opments. The most effective of these was armed picketing 
which was reported from many cities. There was also the use 
and adaptation of the methods of the labor strike. The 
Hongkong laborers, who were on strike, were under a strike 
committee at Canton; they were provided with funds; and 
they were employed as pickets and in other ways in order to 
carry forward the combined strike and boycott. 

Since 1926 the collection of considerable funds has been 
a feature of Chinese boycotts. The boycott of 1928-29 was 
carried on in a more businesslike manner than earlier boy- 
cotts, with greater reliance upon extra-legal fines and assess- 
ments. In some centers this boycott amounted to a discrimt- 
natory tariff upon Japanese goods, 

The boycott of 1931 made use of all the methods of the 
earlier boycotts. There was practically no seizure of goods 
in the legal possession of Japanese. Japanese goods in the 
possession of Chinese merchants were sealed or deposited in 
special warehouses under the control of the boycott com- 
mittee. Merchants were fined for dealing in Japanese goods. 
They were paraded through the streets and were placed in 
cages in the streets. In some cases the death penalty was 
inflicted. These punishments were imposed by an organiza- 
tion or a series of organizations distinct from the government 
and without any formally delegated power from the govern- 
ment. The organizations carrying on the boycott have be 
come more nearly nation-wide and more closely coordinated. 
The final change to be recorded is the rise to importance of 
secret organizations for the enforcement of the boycott by 
the methods of terrorism. 

The funds for the carrying on of a boycott come, in the 
beginning, from contributions. Such funds are supplemente 
by the sale, often at ridiculously low prices, of confiscated 
zoods of, in some cases, of goods voluntarily turned over to 
fhe boycott committee. Fines laid upon merchants ate an- 
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) was tum: other source. Funds are procured also, in some cases, by lay- 
upplenaitis: ing an extra-legal tax upon the goods from the boycotted 
edi. country entering a particular port. Funds from these various 
lag sources are used for purposes of carrying on the boycott, for 
° "iam payments to those out of work on account of the boycott, 
Thera: and, when such proposals go beyond the stage of planning, 
he txt for the establishment of industries which are to produce 
- veut goods to take the place of those from the boycotted country. 
Jed vithtt:. No doubt some of these funds find their way into the pockets 
nerantz Of persons in position of authority, but there is no way of 
yot telling how general graft and corruption are. 
he fxs: A confidential account of the course of events in connec- 
woe ton with the collection, administration, and expenditure of 
mgt the “ national salvation fund ” in one Chinese city, during an 
it earlier boycott than that of 1931, has been made available to 
idiot US. The fund was, in part, acquired in unlawful ways by 
those in charge of it and by officials who took the place of 
oi the original committee. Most of the money, however, was 
jez; Wasted in an ill-conceived and unplanned effort at industrial 
ag! development. Those in charge were chiefly guilty of careless- 
wise 0688 and bad judgment. 
see Boycott phrases and slogans have been widely used for the 
: Pfomotion of the sale of the products of domestic industry. A 
ae ie Chinese cigarette company, now no longer in existence, made 
e much of earlier boycotts for this purpose. There is little 
- doubt that boycotting has brought some degree of prosperity 
(0 the Chinese producer of substitutes for the boycotted 
,¢ commodities. 
Z This brief and inadequate summary shows the chief 
~. changes in the methods of boycotting. There has come to be 
; a more open and forcible use of methods similar to those of 
- the guild and at the same time there has been a development 
in the direction of non-governmental use of some of the 
. methods of economic nationalism in the West. 
, The Chinese government has, in general, adopted a policy 
” of non-interference quite consistent with the political organi- 
; zation of traditional China. In general, efforts have been 
"made to curb violence when it got out of hand. This seems 
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to have been particularly true of the earlier boycotts. In | 
the point of view was expressed that negotiations ought: 
to be made more difficult for the government by boycott 
activities. The boycott of 1919-21 started as a movem 
against the government and the government moved agai 
it as far as it dared. It must be borne in mind that the whe 
tradition of Chinese passive resistence is a tradition of acti 
against officials and the government. 

It was not until the rise of modern nationalism that t 
government was identified with possible leadership or encou 
agement of popular activities of the sort required for a 
effective boycott. The rise of the Kuomintang and the natu 
of the Hongkong boycott of 1925-26 brought about a change 
There is little doubt that the Kuomintang has played a mot 
important part in boycotting since 1926. The boycott of 
1928-29 was less completely under the Kuomintang tha 
were the boycotts of 1926 and 1927. The boycott of 19! 
has brought about more vigorous participation by the 
Kuomintang and the interest of its central organization. 

How far the Kuomintang and the Chinese government at 
to be identified is a matter of dispute. Consider the different 
between the boycotting of 1931 and 1932 and the situation 
which would exist if the Chinese government were to enforce 
a boycott. The ships of the boycotted country would be 
refused permission to enter Chinese ports or to discharge 
cargo. The Chinese customhouses would refuse to clea 
cargo from the boycotted country. Merchants and bankers 0 
the boycotted country might be refused permission to catty 
on their business within China and industrial corporations! 
operate their plants. It is recognized that such measures att 
not possible under existing treaties or under the arrange 

ments that determine the present rights of foreigners with 
China. They have been set down here to make clear what 
meant when it is said that a Chinese boycott is not the state | 
in action, whatever may be the relation between the Kuo | 
mintang and the Chinese government. 

The discussion at Geneva since September, 1931, has 
brought out the fact that the Chinese government is by ™ 
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means opposed to the boycott. The Chinese representatives 
moved from unwillingness to speak freely about the boycott, 
to the open expression of sympathy and approval, and finally 
to the suggestion that the boycott be recognized or 
“legalized ”’ by the government. 

Another set of changes concerns the territory covered by 
the boycott and its relative effectiveness in different parts of 
China. The earlier boycotts were fairly local and the first 
boycott of such wide extent that it may be said to have 
covered China was the boycott of 1919-21. Southern China 
has usually been the region of most vigorous boycotting and 
it is the southerners abroad who have carried the boycott to 
foreign countries. In the Yangtze Valley boycotting has been 
strong, though not so persistent as in the south. It has usually 
been more persistent up the river from Shanghai than in that 
city itself. Recent boycotts have shown the same regional 
differences. Boycotting has been stronger in the south and 
less strong away from the south; in Manchuria it has hardly 
been perceptible. 

The boycott, once it is seriously undertaken in China, pro- 
duces swift results. If a boycott is undertaken in May, the 
results are to be looked for in the trade statistics of June. In 


.@ connection with the anti-American boycott of 1905 the sug- 
gestion has been made that a decline in American trade in 


1906 was due to the boycott and was evidence of its effective- 


ness. Our study leads us to the conclusion that a boycott 


brings results at once if it is to bring them at all. This may 


have a bearing upon matters which have been given import- 


ance in the recent discussion of Chinese boycotts. The Lytton 
Commission, for example, considers the question whether the 
Chinese boycott is spontaneous. If by spontaneity is meant a 
response which is obviously not the result of planning and 
organization after a boycott has been determined upon, then 
the swiftness with which the results appear in the trade 
statistics is evidence in favor of spontaneity. If by spontaneity 
is meant the absence of governmental encouragement and 
official leadership, then the swiftness of the effect is less 
significant. There is little doubt that a boycott undertaken 


17 
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after some outstanding event is, in the beginning, the prom 
and spontaneous response of the Chinese community. ‘th 
maintenance of effective boycotting calls for the use of th 
methods which we have considered above. 

In the early stage of prompt response the boycott 1s, int 
self, a form of advertising. It calls general attention to tt 
grievances, or alleged grievances, of the Chinese; it brag 
home to everyone the unfriendly act which has aroused tt 
Chinese. This advertising reaches the people of China at 
the Chinese overseas. It is not without importance as a meas 
of calling attention to China's case throughout the world 

A final point of importance is that each of the boycott 
with which we have dealt has been associated with some tt 
cident or event which has aroused emotion and has becom 
widely known to the Chinese people. Our study reiafores 
the conclusion of the Lytton Commission on this point.’ 

The one exception to this generalization may be the by 
cott against Japan in 1923 which was initiated because tit 
Japanese government refused to consider the giving up 0 
important leases in Manchuria. But even in this case it is ou 
judgment that the spread and intensity of the boycott 
brought about by clashes between Japanese marines and i | 
Chinese at certain ports on the Yangtze River. Japance | 
accounts of Chinese boycotting have frequently made tit | . 
statement that the boycott is an instrument of national policy’ 
If the boycott were generally used in a premeditated mam |: 
for the purpose of furthering Chinese policy, we ought tot | : 
able to find more than this one case in 1923 in which bo 
cotting was undertaken by the Chinese without immedat 
provocation. As a matter of fact, it is reasonable to say ot 
cerning the other cases, that the boycotting resulted from! 
series of events in which the Chinese government can hatd 
be supposed to have taken the initiative. This does not ds 
pose of the charge that the boycott has been used as # 
instrument of national policy. It is appropriate in connectos 
with boycotting, as in connection with war, to speak of unde 
lying and immediate causes. It may well be that the polig 
pursued by the Nationalist officials in the days of theit eatlf 
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1, 0 the beg’ Success was more vigorous because they knew that a boycott 
the Chase cx might follow any particular clash. Effective boycotting has, 
ving alls fgx 0 doubt, given Chinese foreign policy more assurance than 
lered abo. += it would otherwise have had. This is far, however, from a 
response tri demonstration of the conscious use of boycotting to further 
salls smear Chinese interests and the weight of our evidence is rather 
s, of tee against such a conclusion. It is sufficient for the present to 
‘act vhihis: CMphasize the fact that Chinese boycotts have in practically 
s the parks. Every case followed some incident, some event, or some clash 
iottiapite: Which cannot be proved to have been planned on either side. 
throughs The general conclusion as to the economic effectiveness of 
ut aad: Chinese boycotts may be indicated by the following statement. 
ssuer, A Chinese boycott initiated after some outstanding incident 
mina; 2d carried on by familiar methods will, if it persists through 
» (ugt 4 year and reaches all parts of China, reduce imports from 
ian cas: the boycotted country into Northern China by about 10 per 
nian cent and into Central and Southern China by from 25 to 40 
nies Pet cent. It will produce other results commensurate with 
de ee “US effect upon trade. The boycott, as we have pointed out, 
wnt? has for its purpose the coercion of others. It is a weapon and 
ji tH purpose of weapons is to inflict injury as a means of 

.. bringing about the desired result. The injury it inflicts, both 

»f Upon the boycotted nation and upon the Chinese concerned, 
wei: 18 toughly indicated by the percentage drop in trade which we 
tog, @Stimate to be probable. We turn in our final chapter to a 
— brief consideration of the success of boycotting as a means, 

,, hot of cutting off trade, but of bringing the desired results in 


the field of policy. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CERTAIN CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING CHINESE 
BOYCOTTS AND BOYCOTTS IN GENERAL 


Chinese boycotts have been sufficiently effective in th 
economic field to make it appropriate to inquire into tte 
success which has attended their use. The boycott, it is toh 
borne in mind, is a weapon. We have been chiefly conceme 
in the preceding pages with the weight of the blow, wit 
some indication of the injury that has been caused by the ws 
of this weapon. The injury inflicted by the boycott is for ti 
purpose of securing a surrender, a change, or a modificahoo 
of policy on the part of the boycotted nation. How far, t 
may be asked, has the Chinese boycott been successful 1 
bringing this about? 

It has been pointed out that the boycott is an effective fom 
of publicity. It brings to the attention of the world theacsd 
which the boycotters complain and the policy behind the at 
against which the boycott is ultimately directed. It is bighl 
important to add that the nation employing passive resistant 
is likely to secure, in addition to publicity, the sympathy ¢ 
the rest of the world. The initiative is, or seems to be, ¥! 
the nation or the group that brought on the dispute. Bo 


cotting tends to be regarded as a natural and understandable |: 


retaliation against aggression. The immediate effect of sub 
sympathy is likely to be discounted, but there may be long-n 
consequences which both sides fail to see during the heat d 
the quarrel. One has but to consider the attitude of the ou 
side world toward the Gandhi movement in India to appt 
ciate that popular sympathy is a fact, whatever we may th 


of its power. 
It is to be remarked, also, that the boycott has powerfl 


effects of an emotional or psychological sort. Most of 


comment on recent boycotts by the Japanese has to do will |; 


the course of events within China rather than with the tat 
between China and Japan. Of course, this is in part due! 
246 
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the fact that events within China affect trade and Japanese 
RXVI _— investments. But there is little doubt that the emotional con- 
= sequences are important in themselves. It is galling to the 
________ Japanese to find that their ships in China go unused, to find 
ONCEND: that their people are subjected to inconvenience, annoyance, 
JTS NG and some danger, to find that Japanese goods are burned in 


ificenly de the streets, and Japan held up to scorn in the newspapers. In 
the first Japanese statement at Geneva after the fighting be- 


srate (0 net 
» Tein: gan at Shanghai, the boycott went unmentioned and attention 
ve been was given to attacks upon Japan and the Japanese Emperor 
“itty 10 the Chinese newspapers of Shanghai. An examination of 
shen gar? the boycott undertaken on the valid assumption that it is an 
wthebya: €CONOMIC Weapon and that it is to be judged by its economic 
inge, wis effect, is likely to result in the underrating of the importance 
jute Of the emotional aspect, which is made the more significant 
Wer. by differences in race. 

The rise of present-day boycotting in China has been con- 
inet nected with the rise of Chinese nationalism, and the success 
‘dew of Chinese boycotting is, in its broadest sense, the success of 

inte Chinese nationalism. One may hold the conviction that Chi- 
ect: DES€ nationalism in some form is certain to succeed, and look 
vst, UPOn the boycott as but one example of the nationalistic 
“ee orientation of present-day China. One may feel that Chinese 
a! nationalism does not “correspond to nationalism in other 
pede countries “to quote a recent writer—and that it is bound 
in to fail. Whatever one may feel toward Chinese nationalism, 
ki It is a fact of increasing importance in China and the boycott 
t", has developed with it. Success in this broad sense is bound 
a , up with the whole struggle of China to find her place in the 
° ; modern world. How, from this broad point of view, is suc- 
a cess to be judged? 
~. Looking at the matter with an appraising glance that is less 
** sweeping, one may say certain things about the immediate 
, Success of Chinese boycotting. The anti-American boycott of 
1905, which we found to have had little economic effect, did 
: nevertheless bring results. The American immigration authori- 
*" ties corrected certain abuses and Chinese were better treated. 
: The boycott did not, however, bring into existence a more 
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satisfactory treaty nor did it change the immigration poliq 
of the United States. The anti-Japanese boycott of 1908 
brought about a willingness on the part of the Japanese tp 
bring the trade in arms under better control and the removal 
of a Japanese official who had opposed arbitration. 

A third boycott, the success of which maj in part be judged, 
is the boycott of 1919-21 against Japanese goods. It brought 
about the removal of certain Chinese officials whose acts and 
whose alleged relations with Japan displeased the boycotting 
groups. It was a factor in the decision of the Chinese repte 
sentatives in Paris against the signing of the Versailles Treaty. 
There is little doubt that direct negotiations with Japan wett 
discouraged by the persistence of the boycott. It may hare 
played some part in bringing about a final settlement of 
the Shantung question which was not unfavorable to the 
Chinese. 

The series of boycotts against Great Britain and Hongkong 
in 1925 and 1926 is not easily judged. The result of the boy- 
cott and of the accompanying hostility toward the British was 
in the opinion of an English observer, the adoption by the 
British government of a “dual policy of conciliation and 
precaution.” * 

Evidence of the policy of precaution is found in the ds 
patch of a British defense force to the foreign settlement # 
Shanghai. The conciliatory policy in which we are mot 
immediately interested was expressed in British willingness 
to consider the modification of treaties with China and in the 
conditional rendition to the Chinese of the British Conces 
sions at Hankow and Kiukiang. British policy was, of cout, 
based upon a longer view than that involved in meeting the 
boycott. But it is undoubtedly true that Chinese boycotting 
played some part in bringing about the result. 

The boycott against Japan in 1927 came to an end when 
it was known that the Japanese troops were to be withdrawa 
from Shantung. The boycott of Japanese goods, which begat 
in May, 1928, and continued for about a year, came to an éad 
when a second Japanese expeditionary force was withdraw) 
from Shantung. There had been during the spring of 192 
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a series of negotiations between the Chinese and Japanese 
governments to settle outstanding questions. How far the 
power of the boycott may have influenced these settlements is 
not known. There were rumors at the time of the 1929 nego- 
tiations that their conclusion involved an unwritten under- 
standing that the boycott would be brought to an end. 
When we consider the series of boycotts which mark the 
course of Japanese policy toward Manchuria it becomes im- 
possible to venture any conclusions as to the success of boy- 
cotting. These boycotts began in 1909 when, upon the 
insistence of the Japanese, questions involving the Antung- 
Mukden Railway and the Chientao area were brought to a 
settlement favorable to Japan. In the boycott of 1915 the 
Manchurian problem played a prominent part. In 1927 and 
1928 the question of the extension of nationalist influence to 
Manchuria was in the background at all times. We come, 
finally, to the great boycott that began in 1931. The problem 
of Manchuria was in the beginning the sole issue involved. 
In general, it may be said that, with the development of 
Japanese policy in Manchuria, a series of Chinese boy- 


cots has come into existence. These boycotts go back to 


the days of the Manchu régime. The boycott of 1915 was 
undertaken during the presidency of Yuan Shih-kai. With 
the success of the Nationalist movement under the leadership 
of the Kuomintang and with the further development of 
Japanese policy, boycotting has been concentrated against the 
Japanese. As Japanese policy has come to be more vigorous 
and more ambitious, so have the anti-Japanese boycotts in 
China become more widespread and more effective. 

Taking the wider view, it may be said that Japanese policy 
on the continent of Asia and Chinese boycotting of Japan 


have grown up together. This mutual relation must be em- 


phasized, for without understanding it one cannot understand 
the course of the development in either case. It does, how- 
ever, make it impossible to arrive at any conclusion as to the 
success of the series of Chinese boycotts against Japan. These 
boycotts must be related to the recent development of Chinese 


: nationalism which we have discussed above. The fundamental 
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opposition is between Chinese nationalism on the one han 
and the continental policy of Japan on the other. If expansio 
in Asia with its economic and commercial opportunities seem 
to the Japanese their only hope, so does a vigorous Chines 
nationalism seem to the Chinese their only defense. Th 
boycott is, as the Chinese see it, one of the few weapons i 
their depleted armory. The question of the abandonment of 
its use presents problems similar to those involved in Eur 
ean disarmament. Without a sense of security, which may 
result either from the removal of the fear of foreign aggres 
sion or from confidence in international organization and 
agreement, the Chinese will hardly give up the use of the 
boycott. This sense of security does not exist today. 

The Chinese nation, feeling itself powerless, has unde 
taken to use in the modern world a weapon which has come 
down to it from its own past. This weapon is a blunderisg 
and awkward one. It presents the difficulties which a 
characteristic of Chinese passive resistance in general. It s 
negative; it leaves the initiative with the opposition. It 
slow; it depends upon continued pressure over a considerable 
period of time. It is costly; it brings losses to the Chinese 
nearly as great as to those against whom it is directed. Its 
uneconomic; losses fall upon many who are not directl 
involved in the dispute and upon many whose influence ovet 
policy is negligible. It is not as well adapted to the modem, 
highly organized, national state as is war. But the highly 
organized national states of the West are finding war so Vic 
lent and so destructive a form of coercion that they fed 
themselves under the powerful necessity of abandoning wat 
In the Covenant of the League of Nations, which is a step 
toward the abandonment of war, it is proposed that the 
required coercion be attempted through the boycott. The 

relations between Japan and China show the high degree of 
vulnerability to the boycott of the industrialized modern state. 
If modern states undertake to use the boycott, such boycottiog 
through state action will present both differences from asd 
similarities to the Chinese boycott. The differences will 

those between the blunderbuss and the modern rifle. The 
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similarities will be those which are found in non-violent coer- 

cion in whatever field it is used. 

The national boycott ? may prove to be a means of carrying 
on a dispute which the nations of the world will think it 
desirable and necessary to bring under some sort of restriction 
or control. It is conceivable that the members of the League 
of Nations will come to regard it as a weapon which ought 
properly to be used by the League alone. Under the circum- 
stances which exist in the world today, these are speculations 
concerning the future,—one is tempted to say, the distant 
future. The boycott was brought to the attention of the 
League of Nations by the Sino-Japanese dispute, but the 
League was not required to take a definite stand. 

The League might have been required to formulate its atti- 
tude if the Japanese had halted their troops and put the boy- 
cott at the center of the dispute by demanding that the Chi- 
nese agree to abandon boycotting as a condition of settle- 
ment. The Chinese position, on the other hand, might have 
been: We will acknowledge that our anti-foreign acts have 
been ill-advised and we agree to bring them under control, 
but the economic boycott is our weapon and we will not sur- 
tender it so long as we suffer from aggressive acts of others. 
These, it may be repeated, are speculations as to what might 
have happened. 

Boycotting by a single nation is like the labor strike. The 
threat to strike is powerful; the strike itself is likely to be 
costly and inefficient. It seems plain that coercion will con- 
tinue to hold a place in international relations. If, as we 
hope, the accepted form of coercion is no longer to be war, 
the boycott in some form will, no doubt, find an important 
place. It is, undoubtedly, the world’s oldest form of non- 
violent coercion. With the renunciation of war it may become 


a powerful weapon. - 


APPENDIX I 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF JAPANESE EXPORTS TO 
THE VARIOUS PARTS OF CHINA 


The following table is based upon the cumulative figures pub- 
lished in the Monthly Return of the Foreign Trade of Japan. The 
figures from June, 1923, through the year, 1924, were not pub- 
lished on account of the great earthquake and fire. 

South China, as the term is used in the table below, includes 
Hongkong and the provinces which are included in South China, as 
the term is used in the Japanese Monthly Return, namely, Fukien, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kweichow, and Yunnan. 

Central China, as the term is used in the table below, includes 
the provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, Honan, Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, and Szechwan. 

North China, as the term is used in the table below, includes the 
provinces of Hopei (Chihli), Shantung, Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu. 

Manchuria, as the term is used in the table below, includes exports 
to Kwantung (Dairen) and those reported in the Japanese Return 
as to Manchuria, Manchuria and Mongolia, or Manchukuo. 

In further explanation of the table it should be said that the 
figures show exports of Japanese produce only, which means that 
fe-exports are not included. This, however, is not the case for the 
figures of exports to Hongkong from 1907 to 1928, inclusive, which 
enter into the total for South China shown in the table. It is to be 
noted, also that the Monthly Return shows a total figure for the two 
months, September and October, 1911, for all parts of China except 
Hongkong. This total for the two months has been broken down 
into monthly figures on the basis of a rough seasonal index. 

The figures are in thousands of yen and thousands of U. S. 
dollars, The rate of exchange has been taken as Yen 1~U. S. 
$0.4985 for the period from January, 1907, through December, 
1914, For the period beginning with January, 1915, the average 
monthly rate reported by the United States Federal Reserve Board 


has been used. 
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South China 

Yen U.8.8 
2,295 1,144 
2,193 1,093 
2,872 1,432 
2,521 1,257 
2,220 1,107 
2,222 1,108 
3,269 1,630 
1,626 811 
1,611 803 
1,700 9847 
1,982 988 
1,475 735 


——— ot 


25,986 12,955 


South China 
1,785 890 
1,566 781 
1,613 804 
1,560 778 
1,795 895 
1,858 926 
1,601 798 
1,531 763 
1,646 821 
1,833 914 
1,633 814 
1,540 768 

19,961 


Central China 
Yen U. 8.8 
3,606 1,798 
5,100 2,542 
4,387 2,187 
4,309 2,148 
5,722 2,852 
5,792 2,887 
4,203 2,095 
3,567 1,778 
4,186 2,087 
4975 2,480 
4,691 2,338 
4,883 2,434 
55,421 27,626 
Central China 
2,763 1,377 
3,237 1,614 
4,368 2,177 
3,725 1,857 
3,751 1,870 
3,113 =—1,552 
2,434 1,213 
2,614 1,303 
2,546 1,269 
3,070 1,530 
1,937 966 
2,233 = 1,113 


9,952 35,791 


North China 
Yen U.8.8 
707. = 352 
2,572 1,282 
2,475 1,234 
2,293 1,143 
2,582 1,287 
1,924 959 
2,187 1,090 
1,873 934 
1,916 955 
1,950 972 
1,782 888 
462 230 
22,723 11,326 


North China 
506 252 
1,643 819 
1,855 925 
1997 996 
1,850 922 
1,421 708 
1,332 664 
1,173 585 
1,228 = 612 
1,697 846 
1,217 607 
656 327 
16,575 8,263 


Maacharis 
Ye U.&! 
1,302 69 
1,189 53 
2,192 1,083 
2,461 1,207 
2,702 1,347 
2,213 1,103 
1,801 8% 
1,863 98 
2,221 1,107 
2,632 1,312 
1,780 887 
1,873 94 


24,229 12,079 


ee 


17,841 


21,528 10,733 
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Year 
1909 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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Manchuria 

Yen 0.8.8 
1,305 651 
1,254 625 
1,785 890 
2,158 1,076 
2,220 1,107 
1,727 861 
1,589 792 
1,528 762 
1,866 930 
2,397 + =1,195 
1,957 976 
1,839 917 

Manchuria 
1,414 705 
1,264 630 
2,289 1,141 
2,285 1,139 
2,425 1,209 
2,301 1,147 
3,036 =1,513 
2,495 1,244 
2,602 1,297 
3,189 1,590 
2,130 1,062 
2,301 1,147 


APPENDIX I 
South China Central China North China 
Yen U.&.8 Yen Uv. 8.8 Yen U. 8.8 
1,429 712 #8 2,807 1,399 624 311 
1,642 819 3,643 1,816 1,717 856 
1,749 872 3,314 1,652 1,902 948 
1,629 812 3,965 1,977 1,680 837 
2,022 1,008 4,724 2,355 1,850 922 
2,032 1,013 3,287 1,639 1,223 610 
1,977 986 3,087 1,539 1,246 621 
1,847 921 2,871 1,431 1,634 815 
1,573 784 3,333 1,662 1,474 735 
2,288 1,141 4,099 2,043 1,713 854 
1,896 945 4,749 2,367 2,460 1,226 
2,783 1,387 5,712 2,847 1,183 590 
22,867 11,400 45,591 22,727 18,706 9,325 21,625 10,782 
South China Central China North China 

1,669 832 3,881 1,935 771 384 
1,592 794 4,632 2,309 2,000 997 
1,892 943 5,242 2,613 2,615 1,304 
2,101 1,047 5,520 2,752 2,457 1,225 
1,808 901 5,106 2,545 2,047 1,020 
1,865 930 4,040 2,014 1,731 863 
1,864 929 3,376 1,683 1,328 662 
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2,487 1,240 5,644 2814 2,119 1,056 3,116 1,553 
2,116 1,055 4,498 2,242 2,039 1,016 3,359 1,67 
1,755 = 875 3,741 «1,865 2,376 «1,184 2.913.148? 
2,057 1,025 4,225 2,106 +2190 1,092 2,693.13 
2,828 1,410 4,654 2,320 1,998 996 2,152 103 
2,146 1,070 5,701 2,842 2,379 «1,186 2,318 11% 
2,714 1,353 4,209 «2,098 92,478 ~=—«1,235. 3,125,388 
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2,562 1,277 5,367 2,675 2,992 1,442 2,512 1? 
2,496 1,244 5,498 2741 2,407 1,200 2,577 18) 
3,059 1,525 6,105 3,043 2,715 1,354 3,199.1? 
2,348 1,170 5,659 2,821 2,999 1,445 2,958 14? 
3,210 1,600 6,995 3,487 4,034 2011 3,619 18 
2,321 1,157 6,850 3,415 4,906 2,446 3,188 158 
2,911 1,451 7,969 3,972 3,625 1,807 -—-2,627_—«*1HI 
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Manchuria 

Yen U.8.8 
2,354 1,173 
1,751 873 
3,418 1,704 
4,046 2,017 
3,731 1,860 
3,558 1,774 
3,372 1,681 
4,177 2,082 
3,116 1,553 
3,339 «= 1,664 
2,904 1,448 
3,048 1,519 
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Manchuria 
3,011 1,501 
2,947 1,469 
4,095 2,041 
4,100 2,044 
4,547 2,267 
2,961 1,476 
2,728 1,360 
2,409 1,201 
3,519 1,754 
2,840 1,416 
2,759 1,375 
2,560 1,276 
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South China Central China North China 
Yen 0.8.8 Yen U.S.8 Yen U. 8.8 
3,153 1,572 9,649 4,810 1,782 888 
2,445 1,219 9,110 4,541 3,487 1,738 
2,697 1,344 9,453 4,712 4,225 2,106 
2,767 1,379 8,535 4,255 4,438 2,212 
3,087 1,539 6,433 3,207 4,218 2,103 
1,746 870 6,303 3,142 3,867 1,928 
3,224 1,607 7,300 3,639 3,863 1,926 
2,292 1,143 4,345 2,166 3,650 1,820 
3,999 1,994 6,830 3,405 5,015 2,500 
3,036 1,513 8,994 4,483 4,053 2,020 
3,222 1,606 8,349 4,162 5,278 2,631 
3,592 1,791 8,238 4,107 2,648 1,320 
35,260 17,577 93,539 46,629 46,524 23,192 
South China Central China North China 
3,445 1,717 9,615 4,793 2,479 1,236 
3,043 1,517 9,213 4,593 5,791 2,887 
3,020 1,505 10,141 5,055 5,611 2,797 
2,753 1,372 8,169 4,072 5,277 2,631 
3,866 1,927 7,135 3,557 5,226 2,605 
3,052 1,521 6,776 3,378 4,029 2,008 
3,841 1,915 7,382 3,680 43,834 1,911 
1,561 778 5,929 2,956 2,369 1,181 
2,628 1,310 6,456 3,218 3,197 1,594 
3,510 1,750 6,108 43,045 2,901 1,446 
2,806 1,399 5,836 2,909 3,881 1,935 
2,678 1,335 7,218 3,598 3,724 1,856 
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Yen U.8.8 
5,785 2,842 
5,971 2,948 
5,665 2,783 
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7,467 3,621 
6,695 3,247 
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3,737 ~—-1,827 
3,757 1,836 
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3,846 1,942 
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3,819 1.948 
5,941 3.939 
6,045 3,083 
3,393 11739 
8,880 4534 
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Central China 

Yen U.S.83 
9,783 4,940 
8,236 4,159 
12,240 6,181 
12,272 6,197 
10,963 5,543 
11,221 5,681 
11,487 5,816 
14,194 7,195 
15,365 7,798 
17,471 8,877 
20,089 10,231 
16,790 8,563 
160,111 81,181 

Central China 
11,292 5,759 
11,477 5,853 
19,957 10,178 
18,110 9,236 
16,446 3397 
12,629 6,472 
12,242 6,305 
12,181 6,304 
15,741 8,162 
19,743 10,253 
18,386 9,594 
21,899 11,442 


65,559 33,748 190,103 
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North China 
Yen U. 8.8 
4,818 2,433 
8,258 4,170 
9,985 5,042 
8,549 4,317 
8,794 4.446 
5,134 2,599 
5,282 2,674 
6,059 3071 
8,627 4,378 
8,495 4,316 
13,028 6,635 
5,496 2,803 
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Manchuria 
Yen U.8.8 

5,731 2,894 
6,927 3,498 
9,205 4649 
9,072 4,581 
11,973 6,054 
9,844 4,984 
9,202 4,659 
11,778 5,970 
11,057 5,611 
12,473 6,338 
8,217 4,185 
7,139 3.641 


92,525 46,884 112,618 57,064 


North Ching 
4,146 2114 
8,244 4204 
9,466 4,828 
8,833 4,505 
9,236 4,716 
6,564 3364 
4,942 2,545 
5,193 2.687 
7,867 4,079 

12,307 6,391 
14,252 7,437 
11,805 6,168 


Manchuria 
6,814 3,475 
7,611 3,882 
11,510 5,870 
10,927 5,573 
11,235 = 5,737 

8,520 4,367 
10,448 5,381 
14,365 7,434 
15,797 8191 
24,737 12,846 
20,304 10,595 
15,584 8,143 


97,955 102,855 53,038 157,852 
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South Ching Central China North China Manchuria 
Yen U.8.8 Yen U. 8.8 Yen U.8S.8 Yo U.S! 
4,089 2,116 16,367 8,470 7,976 4,128 15,754 8153 
4,963 2,544 16,975 8,700 10,620 5,443 17,073 8750 
4,775 2,430 16,104 8,194 13,562 6,900 19,213 9,776 
5,515 2,816 20,963 10,704 14,825 7,570 14,894 7,605 
6,271 3,233 23,219 11,971 13,478 6,949 12,675 6,335 
D121 2,618 13,544 6,925 11,026 5,638 15,107 17H 
3,997 2,034 15,730 8,003 11,686 5,946 22,513 11,455 
4,001 2,025 13,215 6,689 9,791 4,956 16,822 8/15 
3,878 1,961 13,310 6,730 8,468 4,281 15,454 7,814 
6,686 3,385 18,721 9,478 11,819 5,984 19,773. 100 
9,048 2,549 21,350 10,782 13,744 6,941 20,139 10,170 
9907 = 2,968 22,292 11,202 14,699 7,386 23,391. 117 
60,251 30,679 211,790 107,848 141,694 72,122 212,808 10826 
South Chine Central China. North China Manchavi 
9,753 1,865 17,646 8,768 7,171 3,563 14,930 74 
5,686 2,743 16,038 7,738 11,251 5,429 18,840 9,0 
9,727 2,720 22,203 10,546 18,518 8,796 21,579 10, 
6,364 3,095 24,831 12,075 18,937 9,209 16,957 8,248 
9031 2,560 18,421 9,373 11,152 5,674 11,693 598 
9,602 2,823 13,203 6,654 7,711 3,886 9,081 4577 
6,848 3,514 10,577 5,428 6,144 3,153 6928 398 
8,078 4,146 20,731 10,639 7,956 4,083 19,041 9,77 
11,189 5,742 18,482 9,485 7,507 3,853 15,873. 5M 
6,137 3,134 19,197 9,802 10,464 5,343 16,600 8416 
6,384 3228 14,311 7,236 6,700 3,388 9,601 4H 
4,198 2,096 12,506 6,244 5,788 2,890 6,667 3329 
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South Ching 
Yen U.8.% 
4,744 2,443 
4,406 2,087 
5,295 2,561 
6,023 2,906 
6,148 2,970 
4,622 2,265 
4201 2017 
4,485 2,169 
4,175 2,012 
6,019 2,869 
5,132 2,458 
5,558 2,663 
eens eee, 
60,808 29,420 
South Ching 
4,392 2,091 
1,261 597 
7,168 3.394 
7,220 3,419 
8,827 4,180 
7,554 3,607 
3,675 1,756 
2,935 1400 
4,858 2,337 
6,315 3,036 
6,355 3,074 
6,944 3.399 
——neec Oeeeeeees 
67,504 32,283 
South China 
3,329 1,623 
4,419 2,141 
5,279 2.558 
5,29] 2,576 
5,065 2,486 
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Central Ching North Ching 
Yen U.8.8 Yen U.8.$ 
15,990 8,235 8,119 4,181 
13,246 6,275 5,070 2,402 
14,189 6,863 6,848 3,312 
14,398 6,947 7,364 3,553 
11,297 5,458 6,719 3,246 
8,587 4,208 6,202 3,039 
8,404 4.035 5,460 2,622 
9,053 4,379 6,103 2,952 
8,691 4,189 5,715 2,755 
11,465 5,464 8,698 4145 
11,013 5,275 7,610 3,645 
10,682 5,119 8,928 4,278 
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137,015 66,447 


Central Ching 
8,433 4,016 
12,447 5. 806 
12,108 5,733 
12,455 5,899 
14,831 7,024 
14,117 6,741 
12,402 5.924 
11,134 5,311 
12,337 5,934 
14,114 6,785 
13,662 6,608 
13,482 6,586 
—— 
151,522 72,457 
Central Ching 
10,363 5,052 
9,409 4,558 
13,361 6,475 
12,976 6,318 
8,146 3,998 
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Yen U. 8.8% 

6,947 3,578 
7,682 3,639 
11,416 5,522 
11,564 5,580 
12,037 5,815 
8,328 4,081 
9,737 4.675 
11,238 5,436 
11,306 5,449 
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4,823 2,297 
5,738 2,718 

10,303 4,878 
9,231 4,372 
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10,511 5,019 
5,341 2,551 
6,439 3,071 
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6,908 3,341 
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14,439 6,837 
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Yen U. 8.8 Yen 0.8.8 
10,494 5,122 5,217 2,546 
10,500 5,127 6,178 3,017 

9,305 4,572 6,363 3,127 

7,418 3,588 6,733 3,257 

7,859 3,696 8,083 3,801 
11,147 5,204 5,411 2,526 

9,237 4,353 5,155 2,430 
15,628 7,397 6,138 2,905 
12,000 5,618 7,862 3,681 
16,473 7,671 6,648 3,096 
12,834 5,901 5,549 2,551 
13,477 6,225 5,180 2,393 
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13,442 6,302 
18,440 8,643 
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20,018 9,551 
18,704 8,718 
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11,535 5,289 
12,011 5,411 
13,144 6,017 
18,135 8,378 
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8,856 4,151 
9,980 4,706 
7,988 3.811 
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8,137 3,972 
7,793 3,805 
10,489 5,154 
11,286 5,459 
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12,608 5,967 
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5,536 2,585 
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5,397 2,649 
4,976 2,445 
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4,534 2,238 
5,849 2,888 
3,398 1,679 
4,064 2,006 
5,042 2,490 
5,903 2,917 
5,871 2,911 
6,396 3172 
5,307 2,633 
een 


Central China 
12,359 6,067 
11,891 5,842 
12,489 6,161 

8,169 4033 
8,146 4,022 
8,900 4,397 
10,445 5,156 
8,944 4417 
11,071 5,470 
12,755 6,325 
11,212 5,561 
12,901 6,401 


ee 


aa 
62,164 30,705 129,282 63,852 


North China 


Yen 
4,822 
3,199 
3,367 
7,332 
6,436 
5,592 
5,528 
6,406 
7,902 
6,747 
6,579 
4,993 


U.8.8 
2,194 19,441 
1,446 15,080 
2,389 17,062 
3,272 18,341 
2,874 18,383 
2,454 13,174 
2,519 14,457 
2,991 15,155 
3,735 13,054 
3,222 14,104 
3,206 11,657 
2,445 9,137 


Manchuris 
Yen JU.Ri 


84s 
68 


— 
—— 


70,903 32,747 179,045 82,158 


North China Mancheri 
5,559 2,729 8,464 45) 
7,032 3,455 10,630 i 
7,271 3,587 15,434 781 
6,110 3,017 13,044 6 
6,777 3,346 10,954 
2,836 1,401 6,959 ve 
4871 2,404 594 
5,148 2,542 10,360 a 
5,848 2,889 9,890 se 
6,984 3,463 8,587 
5,713 2,834 7,259 ies 
5,478 2,718 5,795 4 

—_— 


——— 


69,627 34,385 113,294 55.938 
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South China 
Yen 0.8.8 
3,455 1,708 
3,855 1,905 
4,345 2,145 
3,411 1,684 
4,105 2,027 
3,656 1,805 
4,298 2,121 
4,854 2,395 
4,944 2,439 
1,132 558 

948 467 
1,158 503 
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Manchuria 

Yen U.8.8 
4,092 2,023 
4,165 2,058 
7,652 3,778 
6,701 3,308 
5,751 2,840 
6,682 3,299 
7,333 3,619 
5,569 2,748 
5,823 2,873 
4,886 2,406 


40,161 19,757 68,879 33,672 


South China 

999 360 
1,012 347 
1,007 324 
1,223 401 
1,263 404 
1,392 422 
1,460 401 
1,359 333 
1,812 428 
1,868 431 
2,330 480 
2,559 530 


APPENDIX I 
Central China North China 
Yen U.8.$ Yen U. 8.8 
9,562 4,727 3,829 1,893 
8,040 3,973 3,385 1,673 
8,787 4,338 3,879 1,915 
7,994 3,946 4,796 2,367 
7,433 3,670 4,978 2,458 
8,392 4,143 3,693 1,823 
11,665 5,757 5,358 2,644 
8,257 4,075 6,019 2,970 
5,661 2,793 4,120 2,033 
2,365 1,165 3,328 1,639 
1,825 900 =—s—:1,196 590 
1,693 736 1,657 720 
81,674 40,223 46,238 22,725 
Central China North China 
1,124 405 2,210 795 
255 87 3,726 1,279 
980 315 7,620 2,451 
1,384 454 6,808 2,234 
2,054 657 6,062 1,938 
2,298 696 4,988 1,511 
3474 954 4847 1,331 
8,034 1,968 6,061 1,484 
3502 828 7,186 1,698 
3,568 823 6,713 1,548 
4,182 862 5,735 1,183 
4639 960 5,815 1,204 


Manchuria 
5,519 1,986 
6,851 2,351 

10,922 3,513 
8,735 2,866 
8,614 2,754 
9,164 2,776 

10,261 2,817 

11,216 2,747 

13,891 3,282 

13,063 3,012 


15,994 3,298 
19,045 
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18,656 133,275 35,344 


18,284 4,861 35,494 


9,009 67,771 
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APPENDIX II | 
CHINESE IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES, | 


Showing percentage of total imports into China from each of the 
important countries, 1904-32. 


From From From From 
Japan Hongkong United States Great Britamn 
1904 14.6 41.0 8.5 16.6 
1905 13.7 33.1 17.2 19.3 
1906 14.9 35.3 10.8 19.2 | 
1907 13.8 37.4 8.9 18.6 
1908 13.3 38.1 10.5 18.4 
1909 14.3 36.0 7.8 163 
1910 16.6 37.0 5.4 17.6 ) 
1911 16.9 31.4 8.7 19.1 
1912 19.2 31.2 7.7 15.8 
1913 20.9 30.1 6.2 17.0 
1914 22.3 29.5 7.2 18.5 
1915 26.5 32.7 8.2 15.7 
1916 31.1 29.7 10.4 13.6 
1917 40.3 28.9 11.1 9.5 
1918 43.0 29.2 10.6 9.0 
1919 38.2 23.7 17.0 9.9 
1920 30.1 20.9 18.8 173 
1921 23.2 25.5 19.4 16.5 
1922 24.5 25.3 17.9 15.4 ' 
1923 22.9 26.9 16.7 13.0 | 
1924 23.1 24.0 18.8 124 
1925 31.6 18.6 15.0 9.8 
1926 30.0 11.1, 16.7 - 10.3 
1927 29.0 21.0 | 16.5 7A 
1928 26.7 18.9 17.2 9.5 | 
1929 25.5 16.9 - 18.2 , 94 | 
1930 25.0 16.7 17.7 8.3 
1931 20.9 13.4." 22,3. +." 8.6 
5.7 25.3 11.2 | 


1932 14.0 
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APPENDIX III 
” COUNTRE 
ules JAPANESE EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES, 
i" 43) Showing percentage of total exports from Japan to each of th 
| important countries, 1907-32. 
[rs 
Cuasaa To China To United States To British India 
c 1907 30.2 30.3 3.0 
_ 1908 25.5 32.3 3.6 
- 1909 26.9 31.8 3.5 
9 1910 28.9 31.3 4.1 
i 1911 30.3 31.9 4.5 
if 1912 32.5 32.0 4.5 
‘4 1913 34,5 29.2 4,7 
e 1914 36.9 33.0 4.4 
M 1915 26.9 28.8 6.0 
6. 1916 23.5 30.2 6.3 
Me 1917 27.5 29.9 6.3 
8. 1918 27.5 27.0 10.3 
4 1919 31.3 39.5 5.6 
i 1920 30.7 29.0 9.9 
14 1921 33.9 39.6 6.7 
0 1922 28.8 44.7 5.9 
i 1923 27.3 41.8 6.9 
j 1924 27.7 | 41.2 7.5 
) 1925 27.9 43.6 7.5 
1926 28.1 42.1 7.6 
1927 24.7 41.8 8.4 
1928 27.4 41.9 7.4 
1929 24.8 42.5 9.2 
1930 27.4 34.4 8.8 
1931 22.5 37.1 9.6 
31.6 - 13.7 


1932 19.8 
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APPENDIX IV 


MONTHLY IMPORTS INTO CHINA FROM JAPAN, 
in millions of Customs Gold Units 


(equal to U. S. $0.40) and Haikwan Taels 


Into China From Japan 
1931 G. U. Hk. Ts. G.U. «Ak. Th 
November . - 101.1 110.0 10.9 11.9 
December . . 113.0 125.6 11.1 12.4 
1932 

January 93.2 103.6 8.1 9.0 
February 57.0 62.6 8.1 8.9 
March . 87.8 97.0 12.2 13.4 
April . 112.5 130.4 17.7 206 
May . 102.2 121.9 16.3 19.5 
June 83.6 100.3 15.8 19.0 
July * 57.1 70.4 7.4 9.1 
August 67.8 80.2 8.1 9.6 
September 59.3 69.9 8.4 9.9 
October 63.8 76.6 9.2 11.1 
November 60.7 74.7 7.8 9.6 
December 56.6 74.0 6.6 8.7 

1933 
January 51.1 66.2 5.8 75 
February 57.6 73.5 5.8 74 


* From July, 1932, imports into the Manchurian ports are not in the 


Chinese statistics. 
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APPENDIX V 


“PLAN OF ACTION AGAINST JAPAN ” 


The following document was submitted to the Lytton Commission 
by the Japanese assessor and is printed in Supplementary Documents 
to the Report of the Commission of Enquiry, p. 218. It is said by 
the Japanese assessor to have been sent out by the Executive Yuan of 
the Chinese government in a secret communication. There appear in 
this appendix, first, the “ Confidential Instructions ’’ and, secondly, 


the “ Plan of Action.” 


1, Confidential Instructions from the Executive Yuan to Provin- 
cial and Municipal Authorities, No. 04582. 

The Secretariat of the Central Executive Committee has decided 
upon the programme of action to be taken against Japan under the 
direction of all the Kuomintang Committees to save the country, and 
has given telegraphic instructions to its subordinate bodies. Having 
had the programme printed, the Secretariat has sent a copy by con- 
fidential letter No. 941 to the ‘Wen Kuan Chu’ (Civil Secretariat 
of the People’s Government), with the request that it be brought 
secretly to the knowledge of the Provincial and Municipal Authorities, 
so that they may act accordingly. 

The Civil Secretariat of the People’s Government, having caused 
us to act accordingly by order of the President of the Government, 
has replied to the Secretariat of the Central Executive Committee and 
has, at the same time, sent us letter No. 7863, requesting us to take 


Steps with the utmost urgency. 
We, the Executive Yuan, having immediately telegraphed to you 
on the subject, and having also notified the Civil Secretariat of the 


People’s Government: 

Therefore request you to inform all your subordinates confiden- 
tially, after carefuly examining the programme of action, copy of 
which is enclosed, so that they may act accordingly. 
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The 25th day of the 9th month of the 20th year of the Chinese 
Republic (September 25th, 1931). 
CHIANG CHUNG-CHENG, 
President of the Executive Yuan. 

(Seal of the Executive Yuan.) 


Verified by Pi Chi-Yuan 

Collated by Yang Wen-Hung 

(Seal of verification of the Secretariat of the Executive Yuan.) 

Appendix: One copy of the programme of action to be taken 
against Japan under the direction of the Kuomintang Committees to 


save the country. 


2. Plan of action to be directed against Japan under the leader- 
ship of all the Kuomintang Save the Nation Committees. 


A. Direction. 

1. All the Party Committees will organise a ‘Fight Japan and 
Save the Nation Society’ by means of the popular groups alteady 
existing in each place. 

2. The Fight Japan Society as thus constituted will draw up 4 
plan of action, according to the local circumstances, and will ask the 
opinion of the local Higher Committee of the Party. After obtain- 
ing authorisation from the Higher Committee, the Fight Japan So- 
ciety will take measures to carry out the plan agreed upon. 

3. All members of the Party Committee and all persons pattia- 
pating in this action shall be bound to act jointly against Japan. 

4. During the action taken against Japan, it shall not be per- 
mitted to destroy commercial houses or to inflict bodily injury on the 


Japanese. 


B. Investigations. 

1. All the Party Committees and Fight Japan Societies shall form 
secret organisations consisting of Chinese employed in Japanese fac- 
tories, shops, companies, consulates, and any other Japanese estab- 
lishments. These Chinese shall keep watch on all the activities and 
intrigues of the Japanese, and shall report confidentially in due course 
either to the Party or to the Fight Japan Society. 

2. All the Party Committees and Fight Japan Societies shall detail 
their chief leaders to form secret committees of investigation, ia 
order to collect information and watch over all the activities of the 


Japanese. 
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3. Those entrusted with the service of committees of investigation 
shall be responsible for keeping watch on all meetings, and shall 


seek out undesirable characters and arrest them. 


C. Propaganda. 

1. All Party Committees and Fight Japan Societies, in conjunc- 
tion with the people’s groups, shall organise propaganda sections to 
deliver lectures and distribute propaganda articles. 

The Higher Committee in each place shall state, by secret order, 
the main lines of the propaganda to be carried on. 

2. The propaganda sections will write plays and form modern 
theatrical companies and companies of lecturers in disguise. It shall 
be the duty of these opasene’ to enact scenes of Japanese vio- 
lence in China, in order to impress the masses. 


D. Information. 

1. All the Party Committees and the Fight Japan Societies shall 
have an information service which will be responsible for .corre- 
spondence. 

2. The information service shall report in due course to the 
Higher Committee on the activities in each place. 

3. The information service shall collect all possible information 
as to anti-Japanese activities in each place, and shall publish such 
information in the Press in order to attract public attention. 


| 
| 
. 
| 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER ONE 


*It played a part in the plan of the League to Enforce Peace, “ created in 
1915 under the chairmanship of President Taft.”—-Evans Clark, Ed., Boy- 


cotts and Peace (New York, 1932), p. 90. 
*See V. K. Wellington Koo’s speech of November 21, 1932, as quoted in 


Chapter XIII. 
*Sir Anton Bertram, “ The Economic Weapon as a Form of Peaceful 
Pressure,” Transactions of the Grotins Society, XVII (London, 1932). 


“Clark, op. cit., pp. 7-9. 


Nores TO CHAPTER Two 


1Frank J. Goodnow, China: An Analysis (Baltimore, 1926), p. 189, 


uses this illustration and devotes a page or two to passive resistance. 
* Hsieh Pao Chao, Government of China, 1644-1911 (Baltimore, 1925), 


p. 11. 
* T'ang Leang-li, The Foundations of Modern China (London, 1928), pp. 


50, 66. 

*L. K. Tao, “The Chinese District Magistrate,” Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review, I, no. 2, June, 1916, 46. ‘The district magistrate 
was the lowest official in the Chinese hierarchy and the one nearest to the 


people. 
* John Stewart Burgess, The Guilds of Peking (New York, 1928), p. 74. 


* Ibid., pp. 206-7. 

7H. B. Morse, The Gilds of China (New York, 1909), p. 27. See also 
pp. 31, 21, 56. 

* Burgess, of. cit., p. 206, who quotes the case from D. J. Macgowan, 
“ Chinese Gilds, Chambers of Commerce and Trade Unions,” Journal of the 
North China Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, 1888-89. 


* Morse, of. cit., p. 56. 
*° Morse, op. cit., pp. 28-29. Morse’s reference is to Macgowan and The 


Decennial Reports of the Chinese Maritime Customs, 1882-91, p. 169. 

*1 The Ningpo guild is an example of the provincial club, one of the three 
forms of organization to which Morse gives the name guild. They are the 
craft guild, the guild merchant, and the provincial club. The provincial club 
is an organization in a particular city of the merchants, officials, and workers 
from another province or from another city which may or may not be in 
another province. It seems, on the surface, not to be a guild but to be a club, 
as Morse calls it. But the localization of industry brings it about that the 
Soochow Guild at Shanghai, for example, is, in large measure, a guild of 
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silk merchants. There is not, therefore, the sharp distinction that the name 
implies between guild and club. We are not interested here in distinction 
and definition but in making it clear how guild and guild-like organizations 


in China operate. 

13 Morse, op. cit., p. 47. 

13 Morse, op. cit., p. 48. See also F. L. H. Pott, A Short History of Shang- 
hai (Shanghai, 1928), pp. 95-97, 138. 

46 For comments upon this doctrine by T. R. Jernigan, H. B, Morse, A. J. 
Sargent, and others, see H. F. MacNair, Modern Chinese History: Selected 
Readings (Shanghai, 1923), pp. 55-65. G. N. Steiger, China and the Occi- 
dent (New Haven, 1927), p. 7, remarks, in dealing with the same subject, 
The circle of responsibility was completed by the Emperor's responsibility 
to Heaven for any misfortune which might afflict the Empire.” 

15 Burgess, of. ctt., p. 200. 

16T), J. Macgowan, ‘‘ Chinese Gilds, Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Unions,” Joxrnal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1888-89, p. 182. Quoted in Morse, of. cit., pp. 29-30. 

17 Burgess, of. cit., p. 208. 

18 Morse, op. cit., p. 28. 

19 FY. F. MacNair, Modern Chinese History: Selected Readings (Shanghai, 


1923), pp. 713-16. 
#0 For a brief account of this boycott see L’ Asie Francaise, IX, 456. 


NorTES TO CHAPTER THREE 


1 These cases, together with a prohibition of trade in 1839 in connection 
with the negotiations which preceded the so-called opium war, are referred 
to by Richard Egetmeyer, Der Boykott als Internationale Waffe (Leipsig, 
1929), pp. 9-15. Japanese Document A, Appendix 7, refers to a refusal to 
permit a Dutch ship to trade at Canton in 1741 as a boycott. We have 
found no record of this but there were many similar cases, as, for instancr 
in 1604 and 1607, which are cited by H. B. Morse, International Relatioss 


of the Chinese Empire, 1 (Shanghai, 1910), 47. 
* For a brief account of this boycott see the North China Herald, January 


7, 1910. 
3M. R. Coolidge, Chinese Immigration (New York, 1909), p. 482. 
“Document A, The Present Condition of China, Appendix 7, deals with 

the boycott. This document and Document B, Relations of Japan with Mas- 

churia and Mongolia, which accompanies it, appeared with no indication of 
their origin on the title page. A personal letter from a Japanese diplomatic 
officer assures us that they may be referred to as official documents of tht 


Japanese government. | 
5 Japanese Document A, Appendix 7, p. 38. 


® [bid., p. 39. 
™V. K. Wellington Koo, Memoranda Presented to the Lytton Commis- 
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sion, three volumes (New York, 1932). Vol. I, Document No. 14, deals 


with the boycott. 

*Tbid., I, 421. 

° League of Nations: Appeal by the Chinese Government, Report of the 
Commission of Inquiry (C. 663 M320 1932 VII), Geneva, 1932. Supple- 
mentary Documents to the Report of the Commission of Inquiry (C. 663 
M320 1932 VII annexes), Geneva, 1932. The former will be referred to as 
the Report of the Lytton Commission and the latter as the Supplementary 
Documents to the Report of the Lytton Commission. 


1 Report of the Lytton Commission, p. 118. 
74 The economic effectiveness of Chinese boycotting is dealt with in John 


E. Orchard, Japan’s Economic Position (New York, 1930), Chapter 24, and 
to a smaller extent in Dorothy J. Orchard, “ China’s Use of the Boycott as a 
Political Weapon,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, November, 1930. 

™* The reference is to the trade reports, not the returns. The returns were 
published until 1930 but the reports were gradually eliminated during the 


preceding years. 
** With the exception of June to December, 1923, and the year 1924 when 
publication was temporarily discontinued on account of the earthquake. 
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December 30, 1905, pp. 1070-71. H. F. MacNair, The Chinese Abroad, p. 
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Department of State a conspiracy to drive the Chinese out of Butte, Montana, 
by destruction of their business through a general boycott.” 

*Quoted in Coolidge, of. c#t., p. 161. This book contains the most 
exhaustive treatment available of the early treaties and legislation dealing 
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* Coolidge, op. cit., p. 300. 
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*4The account which follows is made clearer by a glance at the chart 


which accompanies Appendix I. 
#5 Chinese Maritime Customs, Returns of Trade and Trade Reports, 1915, 
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*° Ibid., p. 142. The Dairen report offers as proof of the effectiveness of 
the 1915 boycott figures that prove too much. The quantity of Japanese piece 
goods entering the port is shown to be 3,032,000 pieces in 1913, 640,000 in 
1914, and 420,000 in 1915. At the same time the import of piece goods 
through Antung, which is not referred to, was growing so fapidly as to 
make the total for the two ports not greatly different for the three years. The 
same statement may be made for cotton yarn. 
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1 China Weekly Review, June 21, 1919, p. 119. The following paragraph 
may be quoted from this contemporary account: ‘‘ Previous boycott move 
ments have generally been the result of the determination of the merchants 
and shopkeepers not to deal with the Japanese, but the present movement 
is being worked on a different scale. It is the consumer that is being 
appealed to, and it is the consumer that is answering the call.” 

* George E. Sokolsky, in the Independent, September 20, 1919, pp. 388-90. 

® Literary Digest, July 14, 1919, p. 19. 

“ Nation, December 27, 1919, p. 332. 

5 It is not maintained that the Chinese boycott was the chief reason for 
the Japanese withdrawal. 

° China Weekly Review, June 21, 1919, p. 95. 

7 The China Year Book, 1921-22, p. 711. 

® Nation, August 9, 1919, p. 185. From China Press of June 10, 1919. 

° For an account of the student strike see C. F. Remer, “ The Revolt of 
the Chinese Students,’’ Asia, September 1919, pp. 932-34. 

10 China Weekly Review, May 17, 1919, p. 446. 

11 Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Report, 1919, p. 304. 


13 China Weekly Review, August 23, 1919, p. 466. 
18 Upton Close, ‘A Distressing Five Minutes,” China Weekly Review, 


August 2, 1919, pp. 357-62. 
14 China Weekly Review, June 21, 1919, p. 114. 
15 Tbid., June 7, 1919, p. 16. 
16 Thid., May 29, 1919, p. 20. 
17 Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Report, 1919, p. 624. 
18 Tb7d., pp. 844, 863. 
29 Thid., p. 596. 
20 Thid., p. 469. 
$1 Asia, January, 1920, p. 50. 
49 Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Reports, 1919. p. 1014. 
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* Ibid. p. 1011. The refusal to purchase goods from the “ unpatriotic” 
Sun Company is reported as being partially responsible for its reorganization 
during November, 1919. Cf. China Weekly Review, November 22, 1919, 
p- 504, 

"4 China Weekly Review, August 30, 1919, p. 520. 
*6 Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Report, 1919, p. 1214. 
8 Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Reports, Shanghai, 1920, p. 35. 


7 Current History, June 1920. 
78 W. Goettling, ‘Brunt of Depression is on Industrial Japan,”’ Trans- 


Pacific, November 1920, pp. 40-46. 
°° China Weekly Review, February 14, 1920, p. 516. 
°° [bid., May 29, 1920, p. 637. 
“1 Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Reports, Lungkow, 1920, p. 9. 


8 China Weekly Review, June 5, 1920, p. 21. 
*3 Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Reports, Chungking, 1920, p. 11. 


§ China Weekly Review, May 1, 1920, pp. 417-18. 
°5 Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Reports, Hangchow, 1920, p. 9. 


°° China Weekly Review, August 14, 1920, p. 572. 
*” Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Reports, 1920, Foochow, p. 11; Amoy, 


p. 12; Swatow, p. 13. 

°° China Weekly Review, June 19, 1920, p. 186. 

*® Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Reports, 1920, Samshui, p.9; Wuchow, 
p. 13; and China Weekly Review, May 29, 1920, p. 654. 

“China Weekly Review, June 25, 1921, p. 200; and August 6, 1921, 


p. 512. 
*t Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Reports, Ningpo, 1920, p. 11. 


“* Tbid., Mengtsz, p. 10. 

“* Percentage figures for 1904-32 are brought together in Appendix II. 

“ Figures for 1907-32 are shown in Appendix III. 

“* That is, with the rest of Asia except Asiatic Russia, Japanese exports 
in this case declined from Yen 70.9 million to Yen 22.9 million for reasons 
which are too well known to require comment. 

“*A writer in Current History, July, 1920, p. 639, reports that the boy- 
cott was held in Japan to be an important factor in the financial crisis and 
depression. This is not borne out by the studies of S. Y. Furuya, Japan’s 
Foreign Exchange and Her Balance of International Payments (New York, 
1928), pp. 111-13, and K. Yamasaki, The Effect of the World War upon the 
Commerce and Industry of Japan (New Haven, 1929), pp. 108-9, 113. 
“ Japanese exports could not maintain their war-time position in view of 
the world wide decline in purchasing power, the disappearance of the Allies’ 
need for war materials, the reappearance of European manufactures in the 
markets acquired by Japan during the war, notably in South America and 
Africa, the fall in the price of silver, which affected the trade with China 
and British India in 1921, and the high prices prevailing in Japan.” 

“"Both France and Italy show a decline of more than 50 per cent from 


1918 to 1919, 
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“® Asiatic Russia, where the decline was from 100 to about 32, may b 
neglected. 

*° Chinese Maritime Customs, Foreign Trade of China, 1920, pp. 23. / 
general statement is to be found in these pages. 

*° See Appendix I and the accompanying chart. 

61 If we supplement these figures by a study of Japanese exports to South 
China separate from Hongkong we find unusually low figures for all the 
months of 1919 beginning with July and for the early months of 1920. The 
direct trade was so small, however, that no great significance may be attached 
to these statistics. 

53 The Present Condition of China, Document A, 1932, Appendix /, 
‘ Anti-Foreign Boycotts in China.” The quotation is from p. 39 of the 


appendix. 

68 Equal to 133 1/3 pounds. 

64 This is not the total number of treaty ports in China but the oumbe 
from which figures showing the origin of cotton yarn imports are available 
for the years 1919-21. 

58 Chinese Maritime Customs, Trade Returns, 1919, p. 347. 

5® Chinese Maritime Customs, Lappa Trade Returns, 1920, p. 10; 1921, 


5 
5® With no reference in the annual report to the boycott and with a co- 


siderable decline in Indian yarn as well. The export of Chinese yarn from 
Shanghai rose from 13,000 piculs in 1920 to 1,269,000 piculs in 1921. 
5° It was about 20 per cent during the years 1924, 1925, and 1926. 


p.9. 
7 Chinese Maritime Customs, Kiungchow Trade Returns, 1921, p. 14. 
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 Ibid., September 8, 1923, pp. 66-67. | 
18 Exports to Turkey were ten times as great in 1923 as in 1922. 


1° See the chart accompanying Appendix I. 
20The references are to the Chinese Maritime Customs Annual Trade 


Reports and Returns for the different ports. These annual reports were sepa- 
rated from the returns for the final quarter for the first time in 1923. 

31 The concrete example is given of one merchant who had goods to the 
value of Tls. 10,000 confiscated. 

*4 See Table 2 above. 
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$3 China Weekly Review, September 19, 1925. 

48 Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce Report, 1925, pp. 16-11. 
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‘8 1h;d., December 12, 1925, p. ‘53. 

“© Chinese Maritime Customs, Annual Report, Kiungchow, 1926. 

4? North China Herald, March 20, 1926, p. 517. 

“8 Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce Report, 1925, pp. 19-20. 

“° China Weekly Review, October 31, 1925, p. 218. 
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**See Appendix II for figures for a longer period than is shown in 


Table 1. 

** Statistics of Japanese exports to the various parts of China, which have 
been used in the study of the boycotts before 1923 and which are printed in 
Appendix I, are not available for 1924. . 

** Chinese Maritime Customs, Annual Trade Reports, 1925, Amoy, Swatow. 

™ Chinese Maritime Customs, Kowloon Trade Report, 1925. 

™ Chinese Maritime Customs, Kowloon Trade Report, 1926. 

" Hongkong Trade and Shipping Returns were not published from the 
end of 1924 to April, 1930. In the annual report for 1925 of the Hongkong 
General Chamber of Commerce, p. 113, it is pointed out that economy was 
the chief reason for this, but the need for economy was explained as due in 
part to the boycott. The Hongkong business community made efforts to 
revive the statistics service from time to time. 

"* China Weekly Review, November 21, 1925, p. 287, printed certain 
figures under the heading ‘‘ News from South China.” Imports of £11.1 mil- 
lion and exports of £7.6 million were reported for the third quarter of 1925 
as compared with £20.1 million and £16.2 million for 1924. 

"* Figures from the China Year Book, 1928, p. 904, 1929-30, p. 69. 

§ The information is from current numbers of the China Stock and Share 


Handbook, edited by Maguire and published at Shanghai. 
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” Ibid., June 1, 1929, p. 34. 
*° Ibid., June 29, 1929, p. 512. 


1 Ibid., June 22, 1929, p. 471. 
** Imports into China from Japan increased from Hk. Tls. 293.8 million 


in 1927 to Hk. Tls. 319.3 million in 1928 and to Hk. Tls. 323.1 million in 
1929. The percentage figures in Appendix II show the relative decline. 

*3 It is to be noted here that annual reports from many of the ports were 
discontinued with the report for 1928. For 1929, we have accounts from the 
larger ports only. 

**The important monthly figures are shown in Appendix I. These are 
supplemented in the following account by other figures from the same 
source, the Monthly Return of the Foreign Trade of Japan. 

** The Japanese statistics of trade with the various parts of China enable 
us to present figures for Japanese produce only. These figures are not, how- 
ever, available for Hongkong, which is included in South China in the 
tables below. In the case of Hongkong, the difference between the figures 
of total exports and of exports of Japanese produce only, we know to be so 


small as to be negligible. 
*° The figure for the boycott year is, of course, the same as that for the 


year 1928-29 in Table 4. 
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* League of Nations, Appeal by the Chinese Government, Report of the 
Commission of Enquiry (C. 663, M. 320, 1932, VII). League of Nations, 
Appeal by the Chinese Government, Supplementary Documents to the Report 
of the Commission of Enquiry (C. 663, M. 320, 1932, VII Annexes). V. K. 
Wellington Koo, Memoranda Presented to the Lytton Commission (New 
York, 1932). The Present Condition of China, (Japanese) Document A, 
Appendix A-7, Revised edition, 1932. 

* The Chinese version of this affair is given in V. K. Wellington Koo, 
Memoranda Presented to the Lytton Commission, 1, 224-50. The Japanese 
version is contained in Relations of Japan with Manchuria and Mongolia, 
Japanese Document B, pp. 78-81. 

*The Lytton Commission put the matter thus: ‘“ The Chinese state, on 
the basis of their official reports, that 127 Chinese were massacred and 393 
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killed was 142 and the damage and loss of property came to more than Yen 
4 million. Memoranda Presented to the Lytton Commission, 1, 262. 
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in Supplementary Documents to the Report of the Commission of Enqutry 
(C. 663. M. 320. 1932. VU Annexes), pp. 230 and 232. 

4° P, 1905. 

80 Teague of Nations, Official Journal, Special Supplement No. Ill. Rec 
ords of the Special Session of the Assembly Convened in Virtue of Article 1) 
of the Covenant at the Request of the Chinese Government, Vol. Ill. 


21 P, 28. 
82 Pp, 35-36. 
33 Pp, 45. 
34D. 50. 
a6 P52. 
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°° P. 66. 


37 P, 70. 
*°In the New York Times of January 28, 1933, p. 4, the work of the 


drafting subcommittee of nine is commented on. The “ reprisal” decision is 
said to have been arrived at on January 25. 
"° New York Times, February 18, 1933, p. 9. 


NoTES TO CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

*V. K. Wellington Koo, Memoranda Presented to the Lytton Commission, 
I, 403-33, 52-54. 

* Japanese Document A, Appendix 7, p. 36. Chapter 4 of this Appendix 
has the title “ Economic Effects of Chinese Boycotts.” This chapter is by 
no means to be regarded as a satisfactory study of the subject. There is no 
study of Japanese trade with other countries than China and it is often 
difficult to find in the statistical tables the basis for the generalizations of 


the text. 
* Japanese Document A, p. 74. Japanese statements at Geneva were of the 


strongest sort, as the excerpts in the preceding chapter show. 

“ Monthly Returns of the Foreign Trade of China have been published since 
November, 1931, by the Chinese Maritime Customs. No monthly figures are 
available for earlier months. This limitation is to be borne in mind in con- 
nection with the discussion which follows. 

° Hongkong Trade and Shipping Returns, December, 1932, p. 11. The 
discrepancy between the Hongkong figures and the Chinese figures is due, in 
part, to efforts on the part of the Chinese Customs authorities to secure more 
accurate information and, in part, to smuggling. 

° Statistics for 1930 from the Chinese Maritime Customs Report and 
Abstract of Statistics, 1930. For 1931 and 1932 the annual figures are the 
cumulated totals shown in the Monthly Returns of the Foreign Trade of 
China, for December of each year. The totals for the year shown in the 
monthly returns for December, 1931, are different from those in the Report 
and Abstract of Statistics, 1931. The differences are not explained, and are 
relatively unimportant except in the case of Hongkong. The cumulated 
figures for 1931 and 1932 have been used because the annual figures are late 
in appearing and because they represent a greater effort on the part of the 
Customs authorities to secure accurate information. 

"The annual figure is the only one available for 1930. Late in 1931 the 
Chinese Customs began to publish monthly figures based, it is said, upon 
greater care in determining, for imports, the countries of origin. In December, 
1931, Hk. Tls. 193.7 millions was reported as the total import from Hongkong 
for the year. The annual report gives the 1931 total as Hk. Tls. 222.0 
million. Since the annual report for 1930 gave Hk. Tls. 218.4 million as the 
total, we find an increase, if we follow the annual figures for 1931, and an 
apparent decline, if we take the figures for 1931 from the December monthly 
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returns. The latter figure is used in order to make the comparison betwee: 
1931 and 1932 more accurate in view of the fact that monthly figures are the 
only ones available for 1932. 

*In an examination of Korean and Chinese statistics for another purpose, 
a great discrepancy was found between Korean exports to China and Chinese 
imports from Korea for 1930. This difference became even greater in 1931, 
for which year Korea reported exports to China of U.S. $6.0 million and 
China reported imports from Korea of U.S. $3.8 million. The chief explaoz 
tion is, no doubt, smuggling, as is pointed out in the Supplementary Docw- 
ments to the Report of the Lytton Commission, p. 179. The other factors ia 
1932 have been mentioned above. For 1930 figures, see Remer, Foreigs 
Investments in China, p. 204. 

®° Japanese trade is measured in Yer in Table 2. It is to be bore in mind 
that the Yen declined from U.S. $0.4939 in 1930 to U.S. $0.4886 in 1931 
and U.S. $0.2812 in 1932. For the present it is sufficient to call attention 
to the fact that the Yew figures for 1932 must be corrected for certain purposes. 

10 Monthly imports into China from Japan in Customs Gold Units and in 


Haikwan taels are shown in Appendix III. 
11 It will be clear from the context when the term China excludes the 


Kwantung Leased Area and, of course, Dairen. 

18 The increase in Japanese exports to Kwantung has been noted above. The 
increase was considerable even in terms of American dollars. 

18 League of Nations, Review of World Trade, 1931 and 1932 (First Half), 
p. 49. The tariff referred to is the revised Chinese tariff which came into 


force on January 1, 1931. 


16 See Chapter XII above. 
25 Qur seasonal index shows March to be about 10 per cent above the 


monthly average. 
16 Remer, Foreign Investments in China, p. 55. 


17 This statement must be qualified, for Dairen is not included. 

18 The rate on M.G.cap, for example, in the 1929 tariff was Hk. Tl. 
0.72 per picul and in the tariff of 1931 G. U. 1.60 per picul. 

19 See, for example, Ho Ping Yin, “ Industry and Commerce During 1932," 
Chinese Economic Journal, XII, No. 1 (January, 1933), pp. 5, 30. 

3° North China Herald, December 22, 1931, p. 412. 

91 Remer, Foreign Investments in China, pp. 469-70. 


39 North China Herald, October 5, 1932, p. 23. 
"8 This includes the holdings of the Dairen Kisen Kaisha, the Nishin Kisea 


Kaisha, and smaller companies. It does not include the investment of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company in harbor works and wharves. Remet, 


Foreign Investments in China, pp. 488-90. 
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1 Japanese Document A, pp. 38-39. 
* Earlier figures from C. F, Remer, Foreign Trade of China (Shanghai, 


1926), p. 125. Later figures from League of Nations, Review of World 


Trade, 1931 and 1932, p. 25. 

*Remer, Foreign Investments in China, pp. 58, 69. 

*It is to be observed that the Chinese figures are not.to be accepted without 
qualification. The chief difficulty is the trade of Hongkong, as we have had 
frequent occasion to point out in the chapters upon the individual porcatts, 

* Shown in Appendix III. 

°“ China has adopted a code of modern laws and these are incdanpaible 


with the traditional methods of trade boycotts in China.” Report of the 


Lytton Commission, p. 119. 


* Report of the Lytton Commission, p. 115. 
° Japanese Document A, p. 47. “ The recent anti-foreign movements in 


China sponsored by the Kuomintang, are really acts of hostility adopted as 
an instrument of national policy, and are considered to be at variance with 
the spirit of the League of Nations as well as of the Anti-War Pact.” 


NOTES TO CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


* Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1931 (London, 1932), 
p. 472. 
* Extensive use of the boycott by individual nations or groups is shown in 
the following recent examples. The Jews in countries other than Germany 
have recently undertaken to boycott German goods as a result of events in 
Germany since the rise to power of the National! Socialists in the spring of 
1933. This has brought retaliation from Germany in the form of a boycott of 
certain Latvian products. The British government recently undertook a boycott 
of Russian goods as a result of the treatment of certain British nationals at 
the hands of the Soviet government. The Soviet government, in turn, is 
reported to have taken steps to retaliate. The final example, interestingly 
enough, is that of a proposed boycott of Indian cotton by the Cotton Spinners 
Federation of Japan. The reason is said to be frequent increases in the 
import duties imposed upon Japanese goods entering India. The brief account 
of the boycott which has come to our attention contains the statement that 
the officials of the Japanese government are adopting a cautious attitude but 
that the leaders of the movement are denouncing the government's diplomacy 
as weak. (The proposed Indian boycott in Japan is dealt with in the New 


York Times, June 14, 1933, p. 2). 
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boycott, 48: in the 1919-21 boy- 
cott, 56, 58, 61, 63; in the 1923 
boycott, 81, 82, 86; in the 1925- 
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boycott, 140-141: in the 1931 boy- 
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45; in the 1915 boycott, 49, 53; 
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